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A BILLION-DOLLAR MARKET 





in terms of hundreds of millions—even of billions 

—the cold figures showing that $576,687,000 
worth of absolutely essential repairs, modernizations and 
replacements, of farm dwellings alone, is needed at this 
time is a revelation startling in its magnitude and urgency. 
The figures (as of Jan. 1, 1935) are according to statis- 
tics that have been made available through the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

This aggregate of $576,687,000 includes only the 
amount needed for renabilitation of farm residences. In 
this particular survey, no consideration is given to the 
additional requirements for barns, outbuildings, fences or 
other permanent farm equipment. It has been estimated, 
however, that approximately the same amount is neces- 
sary for the reconditioning and construction of these 
auxiliary structures and accessories, thus bringing the 
grand total of farm building and repair requirements to 
more than one billion dollars. 

These figures are the result of a survey conducted by 
the Bureau of Home Economics, Department of Agri- 


ef "STOMED as we are in these days to thinking 


farm houses were, on an average, considerably older 
than elsewhere, and consequently there was a high rate 
of modernization requirement. 

In the Southwest, the survey embracing only the States 
of Texas and Oklahoma, a large replacement need was 
indicated. The total for this section showed $60,700,000 
necessary to meet the wants. It was shown by the sur- 
vey that 44 percent of the farm houses in these States 
needed paint. In the Southeast paint was needed by 70 
percent of the houses in Georgia, South Carolina, Louis- 
iana and Alabama. 

Repainting was a lesser factor in the Midwest, where, 
aside from Idaho, with a percentage of unpainted homes 
of 29 percent, the remaining States showed averages of 
from 2 percent in Iowa to 9 percent in North Dakota. 

In collecting the information it was the rule to utilize 
the most highly trained workers possible. Among the 
canvassers were high school and college graduates, teach- 
ers, graduate nurses, home-demonstration workers and 
other qualified rural women. This was found desirable 
as the schedules, or questionnaires, contained more than 


ON THE FARMS OF AMERICA 


culture, during which 352 counties in 46 States were 
canvassed. To this total the estimated needs of the two 
States omitted (New York and Pennsylvania) were 
added. To insure accuracy the reports of the workers 
were first checked in the counties, then in the States, 
and finally and exhaustively at Washington. This work 
has consumed eight months and has insured a result that 
is thought to be as nearly accurate as such a survey can 
possibly be, the incidence of error having been held to 
less than one percent. 

The Southeastern rural area shows the greatest need. 
In this division, including North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Mississippi and Louisiana, the sum necessary for restora- 
tion and building amounts to $186,300,000. 

The wheat and corn belts, including Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, Kansas, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Iowa, follow the Southeast closely 
in point of building and repair requirements. Here the 
total money necessary reaches a figure of $108,000,000. 
It was noted during the survey that in this section the 
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300 questions, many of which required explanation on 
the part of the canvassers. An analysis of the survey 
showed that the farmers were usually in accord with the 
canvasser as to the need of replacement. The totals 
which these farmers expressed a willingness to bor- 
row for the purposes of repair, modernization and re- 
placement was the factor used to determine the aggre- 
gate needs, not the totals recommended by canvassers. 

With the operation of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration plan of insured mortgages making money avail- 
able for farm construction, and the Modernization Credit 
Plan in successful operation to aid in repair and renoviz- 
ing, it may be reasonably anticipated that the current 
year’s building total will be augmented by an imposing 
volume of construction in the rural sections. The farm- 
ers have shown their desire to borrow; the banks are in 
position to lend and the Federal Housing Administration 
is willing to insure such progressive investments. These 
three factors, together with increasing farm profits and 
hetter credit, should bring about a revival of rural build- 
ing and better farm living conditions. [Turn to page 51] 
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We control the entire cycle of operations from Our equipment is adequate and modern. The 
i the tree to the retailer—from the logging to shipment men are skilled and take pride in keeping up the 
of the finished “Omak Kwality” products. This is traditional “Omak Kwality.” 
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Write or wire today for quotation and full information concerning “Omak Kwality” Products. 
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AVING demonstrated to its com- 
plete satisfaction that artificial 
price control is not the high road 

to prosperity, and that it led off into 
devious by-ways and dead-ends that 
brought only confusion and disorder, the 
lumber industry is giving careful con- 
sideration to other more important and 
more helpful elements that will bring it 
once more out on the broad highways of 
good business. 

That the lumber market decidedly has 
gained strength within the past fortnight 
no one will attempt to deny. That a 
great potential, dammed-up demand is 
about ‘o break over the barriers and make 
itself felt in a flood of orders is the sin- 
cere belief of many conservative students 
of economic trends. That the industry, 
in every region, is bracing itself not only 
to meet the shock of any concerted as- 
sault on the price structure, but also to be 
prepared to give to buyers and users of 
lumber that service to which they are en- 
titled if the industry properly performs 
its function, becomes more generally in 
evidence day by day. Representatives of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who have 
been contacting both manufacturers and 
dealers in many sections during the past 
several weeks have found a feeling of 
optimism and hope that has not been ap- 
parent for the past four or five years. 

With this feeling of encouragement has 
come also a realization of some of the 
shortcomings of the industry, particularly 
along the line of merchandising, and just 
now there prevails a firm conviction that 
one of the first things necessary to be 
done in order that profit may be had from 
some of the bitter lessons of the past is to 
improve the quality of salesmanship and 
to place the merchandising of lumber in 
capable and intelligent hands. Executives 
of lumber manufacturing concerns are be- 
ginning to realize that while it is impor- 
tant that production costs be brought 
down to the lowest limits possible, econ- 
omies in manufacture will fail of success 
if the product is not properly sold; and 
that there is no more important factor in 
the whole organization than the sales de- 
partment, with a competent sales manager 
at its head. Significant of this realiza- 
tion on the part of manufacturers is the 
decision of a large group of Southern 
pine producers to sit in with their sales 
managers in frequent conferences for ex- 
changes of views on market conditions 
and for a closer study of the facts with 
reference to supply and demand. If this 
co-operation is continued—and no doubt 
it will be—this will mean the dawning of 
a better day in connection with the mer- 
chandising of lumber. 

x * * 


THE COMPLEX PROBLEMS 
OF TRANSPORTATION 


MERCHANDISING, 


however, is but 


one of the vitally important problems that 
the industry sees before it. Looming large 
in the picture is the problem of transpor- 
tation, and the many implications involved 
in moves now being made on the industry 
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checkerboard. For many years there has 
been a close relationship, and a decided 
interdependence, between the railroads 
and the lumber industry. The railroads 
have been among the largest buyers and 
users of lumber and in turn the lumber 
industry has supplied the railroads with 
one of their greatest sources of revenue. 
In the earlier days of the industry when 
mills and markets were close to each 
other, the question of freight rates did 
not assume the importance that it has in 
these latter days when distances have 
lengthened and it has become necessary to 
transport much of the lumber great dis- 
tances—even entirely across the continent 
—in order to reach its final markets. 

It is only within comparatively recent 
years that water transportation has be- 
come a really important factor, and not 
until they had seen a great volume of ton- 
nage lost to this method of transportation 
did the railroads become aroused to the 
fact that they had permitted a large source 
of revenue to slip away from them, and 
begin to consider ways to recover this 
profitable business. Also, the railroads 
are feeling the withering effects of a great 
increase in transportation of lumber by 
truck, and now are beginning actively to 
devise ways of recapturing as much of 
this lost tonnage as may be found pos- 
sible. 

The development of a great movement 
of lumber by water from the West Coast 
around to the East Coast via the Panama 
Canal has lessened the cost of transpor- 
tation, but at the same time has developed 
a host of distressing problems that have 
thrown the whole matter of lumber dis- 
tribution considerably out of balance and 
have brought to the front questions that 
are of vital importance to West Coast 
lumber producers, the railroads, producers 
of lumber in the South and Southeast, and 
to local distributors. 

Mills that are in position to ship by 
water have been able to place an increas- 
ing volume of lumber in markets along the 
Atlantic coast, and eastern railroads have 
enjoyed a substantial amount of business 
through the back-haul from the ports con- 
siderable distances into interior markets. 
Because of the higher rail rates, mills 
that can ship only by rail have seen these 
markets gradually get away from them 
and the railroads have seen fewer and 
fewer trainloads of lumber crossing the 
continent on their lines. Attempts in the 
past to secure lower freight rates into 
eastern territory have met with strong 
opposition from eastern railroads, which 
were reluctant to relinquish the advantage 
they held through back-haul lumber ton- 
nage. Now, however, they have begun to 





feel the blighting effects on their revenues 
of the increasing encroachment of truck 
competition in this back-haul movement 
and are ready to lend a more sympathetic 
ear to the proposal of lower rail rates 
from coast to coast. 

Just what action finally will be taken 
on the application of western railroads 
for a reduction of rates into eastern ter- 
ritory is as yet a matter of conjecture, but 
there are a number of very important 


questions wrapped up in this problem. | 
Inasmuch as lower freight rates from the 7 


west naturally would seem to make it 
more difficult for Southern pine producers 
to hold their eastern markets in competi- 
tion with West Coast woods, the pre- 
sumption is that there would be decided 


opposition from the South against the | 


proposed reductions. However, because 
of cheap water transportation to the At- 
lantic coast, Southern pine for a long time 
has had to contest for its eastern markets 
and has suffered a serious dislocation of 
its distribution in that territory. Perhaps 
the proposed reduction of rates that would 
make possible a greater movement of 
West Coast woods by rail into that terri- 
tory would not be as serious a problem as 
appears on its face. The natural assump- 
tion is that southern railroads would 
hardly be content to sit idly by and see 
profitable business taken away from them, 
and would undertake to make the neces- 
sary adjustments in their rates that would 
hold for them this tonnage. The South- 
ern pine industry is not so much inter- 
ested in the rates themselves as in the 
preservation of existing differentials, and 
it probably would have no objection what- 
ever to lower rates from the West Coast 


if proper adjustments were made in rates 


from the South. 
* * * 


THE INCREASING REFINE- 
MENT OF PRODUCT 


OTHER important changes that are 
taking place, affecting both the merchan- 
dising and transportation of lumber, are 
the increasing demand for kiln-dried 
stock and the growing practice of greater 
refinement of the product at the mill— 
such as end-matching of yard _ stock, 
eased-edge dimension, stock cut to the size 
desired etc. Stock thus treated lends it- 
self more readily to transportation by rail 
than by water, because of the lessened 
liability to damage through handling. Re- 
tail distributors are becoming more inter- 
ested in quality lumber, which makes it 
possible for them to give better service to 
their trade; and, naturally, they are inter- 
ested in having available the largest pos- 
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sible source of supply. If through re- 
duced freight rates they have access to 
a broader territory in making their pur- 
chases they will be better satisfied, and 
will be able to give their customers a 
maximum of service. 

There is scarcely a doubt that 1935 will 
witness a gratifying revival of home 
building, a revival that should not only 
continue, but should grow in intensity and 
volume for several years. In this fact 
lies opportunity for the lumber industry. 
The extent to which it shares in this build- 
ing revival will depend upon how well it 
solves the numerous vital problems that 
lie before it. Manufacture, merchandis- 
ing and transportation loom large as the 
three great problems, and with them goes 
that all-important problem of distribution 


policies. 
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HOME BUILDING AND 
HARDWOOD DEMAND 


ProBABLy no branch of the lumber 
industry is more vitally interested in or 
is watching more closely the approach of 
an expected revival of home-building than 
are the hardwood producers. Because of 
the practical cessation of home-building, 
hardwood manufacturers have had to de- 
pend largely upon the export trade for a 
market for the limited amount of lumber 
they have been permitted to produce. For- 
tunately, there has been a fairly satisfac- 
tory export demand, particularly during 
the past year; but this, with the limited 
domestic demand, has not been sufficient 
to absorb the stocks available. 

Now, however, hardwood producers see 
a bright star of hope in the industrial sky. 
During these years of practically no 
home-building, furniture factories have 
seen the demand for their products dwin- 
dle, and as they are among the largest 
consumers of hardwoods this situation has 
reflected itself in the meager order files 
at the mills. 

From every part of the country, small 
town and large, come reports of an exist- 
ing shortage of homes, and in many places 
people are searching in vain for places in 
which to live. Gradually, as the National 
Housing Act begins to function in all of 
its provisions, reports increase of homes 
being planned, of contracts already placed 
and of construction under way. 

As homes are built, either for occu- 
pancy by owners or by tenants, the de- 
mand for furniture and furnishings for 
these homes begins to make itself mani- 
fest. As this occurs, furniture factories 
find it desirable to increase production, 
and this in turn makes necessary the pur- 








chase of the materials from which the 
furniture is made. Not alone makers of 
furniture, but of all the other equipment 
of a home, begin to feel the effects of a 
quickening demand, and as more homes 
appear and this demand increases, hard- 
wood producers will find their stocks 
moving out and the necessity arising for 
increasing production. 

Flooring factories, whose market has 
been restricted by the cessation of build- 
ing, will share largely in the demand in- 
duced by the erection of more homes. 
Already, idle factories are beginning to 


Learning to Push 


HE PRESENT convention season 
is likely to mark a change in asso- 
ciation work. 

When the New Deal announced its 
planned control of business, we were told 
that the Codes would make the associa- 
tions still more important. And so, in 
fact, they did. The Code machinery was 
geared by law to the trade organizations ; 
and if no association existed, one had to 
be designed and set going before planned 
control could function. These new rela- 
tionships gave to all trade associations a 
new burden; one so heavy that old-fash- 
ioned association work within the indus- 
try had to be slighted and in some cases 
suspended. 

The organizations had the task of un- 
derstanding and applying a new’ set of 
rules. This would have been a tough as- 
signment under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances; and it was complicated by 
the fact that the handles on the rule box 
came off easily at disconcerting times. In 
short, the commandments were changed 
frequently, and news of these changes 
didn’t always get around. What at the 
moment was law and gospel in one area 
might in another lose a man his Willing- 
Workers’ button. 

Some business men looked upon these 
experiments in social planning with hope, 
some with fear. But all of them had 
much at stake; and since change seemed 
to be contagious, they strained every 
nerve to get the rules shaped or reshaped 
upon what seemed to them fair lines. It 
seemed important to get this done before 
the things began to harden. The thoughts 
of business men were in Washington ra- 
ther than in their own offices; and where 
their thoughts were, there were the as- 
sociation secretaries also. Those hard- 
working secretaries grew haggard as they 
pounded the pavements of the capital and 
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“preen” themselves, as it were, in prep- 
aration for activity as the home-building 
revival gets under way, and as these fac- 
tories are large buyers of lumber pro- 
duced at the hardwood mills, these pro- 
ducers see another ray of hope in that 
direction. 

This commentator has had opportunity 
within the past fortnight to make con- 
tacts with many hardwood producers, and 
almost without exception he has found 
them feeling greatly encouraged over the 
outlook for business and rather confi- 
dently expecting that 1935 will witness a 
real turning point for the hardwood in- 
dustry in the direction of returning pros- 
perity. Fifteen telegraphic inquiries in 
one day by one hardwood producer is a 
pretty vigorous straw indicating the di- 
rection in which the wind of prospective 
hardwood demand is blowing. 

Verily, the lumber industry is on the 
verge of great developments that demand 
the best thought of which it is capable. 


the New Buttons 


peered earnestly at the new revelations. 
They had to become lawyers and lobby- 
ists; with little time in which to function 
as business engineers within their own or- 
ganizations. 

Of course the storm of experimenta- 
tion with business isn’t yet over. Even 
in normal times there must be a certain 
amount of this trial and error, both pub- 
lic and private, going on all the while. 
And since the Supreme Court dropped a 
match into the petroleum Code there is 
the possibility of new experiments in the 
technique of making old experiments 
stick. But even so, the gale seems to be 
dying down a bit, and there is the cheer- 
ing prospect that the new commandments 
will begin standing still long enough to 
be inventoried. 

If this proves to be the case, the asso- 
ciations must begin dealing with the big 
interior problem of acquainting their 
members with the meaning and scope of 
the rules. Not many business men have 
more than the beginnings of this informa- 
tion. When the regulations appeared to 
be running rapidly in all directions, these 
men felt that the only thing they could do 
was to follow their own judgment and to 
apply the rule of reason. This speaks 
well for their self reliance and good inten- 
tions ; but reasonable private opinion must 
take a secondary place in planned econ- 
omy, where a rule means what the official 
interpretation says it means. 

For some time to come the secretary 
must continue to keep an eye on Wash- 
ington and a clean shirt and railroad fare 
in hand, ready to start for the seat of 
government at the crack of a Code. But 
sooner or later he must run a law school 
for his members. Perhaps we should say 
a rule school. The rank and file, those 
who really handle the lumber business, 

(Continued on page 19) 
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LUMBER PRICES BELIEVED TO BE ON 
WAY TO HIGHER LEVELS 


Stocks of Upper Grades Are Much Depleted, and Large Volume of 
Lowers Has Been Disposed of Since Abandonment of Cost-Protection-- 
So Law of Supply and Demand Is Operating to Strengthen Quotations 


That throughout the lumber industry there is a belief that a 
strong market will prevail and that elimination of price control 
from the Lumber Code has improved the price situation rather 
than injured it, is evidenced in letters received directly by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and from advices sent to their sales 
representatives by numerous manufacturing and wholesale con- 
cerns. For example, here is what the manager of a well known 
Arkansas concern said to his salesmen in an end-of-the-year 
message : 


Price Advances Are Predicted 


“There was a feeling on the part of some large mill operators 
that prices on low grade lumber would decline if cost-protection 
was removed. The actual stock situation is that the surplus 
stocks of No. 2 and No. 3 boards are in the hands of approxi- 
mately twelve big mills east of the Mississippi River. There 
appears to be an acute shortage of l-inch No. 1 & better yellow 
pine at all of the mills. The east side small mills apparently 
have little l-inch No. 2 and No. 3 on hand, and a great part of 
that is undipped, sap stained and unsalable stock. It is a well 
known fact that the small west side mills have been short of 
l-inch No. 2 and No. 3 for several months, and several items, 
for instance, 1x6, No. 2, are as scarce as the much-talked-of 
hen’s teeth. Since Nov. 15, production has been stopped at 
many small mills on account of bad weather. Few of the larger 
west side mills have more than a normal stock of 1-inch No. 2 
and No. 3 lumber, and have badly broken stocks of No. 1 and 
better grades. In the face of cost-protection being removed, 
wholesalers, who have consistently bought at less than Code 
prices, are advancing their prices on many items from small 
mills. It is our opinion that prices on l-inch No. 2 and No. 3 
boards will be offered by some mills at about old Group 3 prices 
until they dispose of their surplus. There is a general feeling 
that we are going to see a rapidly advancing market, with mixed 
orders and some items in straight cars difficult to place for 
prompt shipment. In my opinion, any buyer can feel assured 
that prices are as low as they will be during the coming year, 
and possibly for many years.” 


Large Volume of Lower Grades Moving 


Events already have proved the accuracy of this forecast. A 
large volume of No. 2 and No. 3 lumber, which is in surplus, 
has begun to move out from the mills under the impetus of 
reduced prices, while the market grows consistently stronger on 
the No. 1 and better items that are in short supply, and the con- 
sensus seems to be that shortly the market will advance even 
on the lower grades and the level of all prices will be distinctly 
higher. Another sales manager, representing a large Texas 
concern, also in an end-of-the-year letter to his salesmen, among 
other things said: 

“It is our candid opinion that suspension of Code prices will 
not have any material effect on the market. We do not be- 
lieve that the yellow pine average price, as a whole, will be dis- 
turbed to any great extent. Right now the majority of the 
better class mills are above the old Code price on the majority 
of items of No. 1 and better, and we understand that stocks of 
No. 1 and better at the mills were never lower than they are 


today. When the yards find this out, there is going to be a 


rush of orders for this class of material, and they are going to | 


find it hard to get. Prices, no doubt, will soften on certain 
items of No. 2 and No. 3 common, but we believe the strength 
of the No. 1 and better items will support the lower grades. In 


other words, we do not think the prices on lower grades will 


remain soft for any great length of time.” 


A western manufacturer, in a letter to the AMERICAN Lum- | 
BERMAN, reports that one of the largest producers advanced | 


prices and during the next two weeks received more orders per 
week than it had received at any time since its plant was put 
into operation ; another large plant has a six-weeks order file; a 
number of mills in California declined to adopt the reduced price 
for D Select ; and continuing, said: 


Law of Supply and Demand Is Working 


“T have never seen such a unanimous feeling as that of the 
lumbermen in this district, and I think prices are going to stick, 
and probably advance, because of stock conditions—in other 
words, the old law of supply and demand, instead of optimism 
and legislation.” 


Discussing further the situation as regards stocks, ‘this manu- 
facturer said: 


“The western pine mills have shipped 10 percent more lum- 
ber than they have produced for the last four years, and I think 
the average of softwoods is about 7 percent—perhaps a little 
less. At the same time, the retailers and industrials have been 
reducing their stocks so that, to do the same amount of busi- 
ness that has been done during that period, there will have to 
be more lumber produced.” 


Balanced Production to Stabilize Market 


At a recent meeting of southern pine sales managers, at which 
there was a general discussion of conditions in the industry, 
present and prospective, this statement was made: 


“The suspension of cost-protection prices places the industry 
under the necessity of self-government in merchandising south- 
ern pine, and the degree of orderliness that may be expected to 
obtain is dependent, among other things, upon the continued 
adjustment of production to consumptive requirements, but not 
tyrannical suppression of production to a point where the 
industry can not take care of its markets.” 

It was further recognized that if the wage and hour provisions 
of the Code are to be complied with, “southern pine must, as a 
general proposition, be sold at a price that will permit of such 
compliance with respect to wages and hours.” 

These are but a few of the many indications of a firm belief 
that the lumber market is on the way to higher levels. That 
many buyers are of the same opinion is indicated in the increas- 
ing number of inquiries and orders that are going to the mills. 

The manufacturer, or the wholesaler, south, north, east or 
west, who is in position to supply the demands of the trade, 
both in respect of quality of product and prompt service, and 
who neglects no opportunity to make that fact known, will be 
the one who will profit most, and at the same time serve best, 
in the days of activity that lie just ahead. 
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Getting FHA Loan Is Simple Procedure 


The National Housing Act continues 
to be the “White Hope” of the building 
and allied industries. It will be a predom- 
inant topic at the annual conventions of 
lumber dealers to be held during the next 
few weeks. Notwithstanding the endless 
pages that have been printed regarding 
the workings of this Act, information still 
is being eagerly sought—especially in 
easily undestandable form. 

Therefore the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
feels that, even at the risk of some repe- 
tition, space may well be devoted to a sim- 
ple, man-to-man explanation of the main 
features of the Act which was made last 
week by the highest possible authority, 
Federal Housing Administrator James A. 
Moftett—himself—as follows: 


“Under the terms of the Act the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration is carrying 
on two great, nation-wide campaigns, both 
designed to stimulate needed activity in 
the building business. 

“By Title I of the Act we are author- 
ized to develop a Modernization program. 
The operation of this program, as we 
have planned it, is very simple and effec- 
tive. Since we put it into operation last 
August, it has done much to usher in a 
better era in this all-important field. 

“Under the Modernization plan any 
owner of a home or business property can 
get a loan from an approved lending in- 
stitution to repair or otherwise improve 
his holdings—if he is reliable and has a 
steady income which will enable him to 
pay back his loan in convenient monthly 
installments over a period of three years; 
or, in certain cases, five years. 

“He can borrow up to $2,000. 

“He can use this money for any sort 
of permanent improvement on his prop- 
erty. He can use it to put a new roof or 
fresh paint on his house, or to landscape 
his yard, or to build a new garage or en- 
large his old one. He can add rooms or 
combine several small rooms into one 
large apartment. In fact, the owner’s 


‘list of possibilities for modernization cov- 


ers practically every conceivable thing 
that can be done to improve his property. 
He can install a wide variety of labor- 
saving equipment. 

“But Modernization is only a part of 
the benefits flowing from the Act. There 
is a second and greater campaign, which 
we have recently launched. 

“The Modernization drive is a tem- 
porary measure, scheduled to be com- 
pleted by the end of 1935, but the insured 
mortgage plan (Titles Two and Three) is 
a long-range, permanent proposition. Ex- 
cept for the insurance feature, there is 
nothing especially novel about the insured 
mortgage plan. 

“To the person who wants to own a 
home, it means that he can swing the 
deal much more cheaply than he can un- 


der many existing types of home finan- 
cing. 

“To many home owners burdened with 
expensive first and second mortgages, on 
which interest rates are high and con- 
tinual renewals oppressive, it means that 
the entire indebtedness can be paid off by 
lumping it all into one insured mortgage, 
which can be repaid in monthly install- 
ments over a long period of years. 

“To the operative builder, it means 
that money with which to finance con- 
struction will be more readily available, 
because many financial institutions will 
be more willing to lend when their in- 
vestment is protected. 

“To financial institutions, it means 
that they can profitably invest their idle 
funds with the assurance that the invest- 








J. A. MOFFETT, 


Federal Hous- 
ing Administrator 











ment will remain a remunerative loan—in 
other words, that if they make a mortgage 
and it should default, they collect insur- 
ance instead of becoming the owners of 
real estate that may not be readily salable. 

“The Government lends no money un- 
der the insured mortgage plan. Congress 
provided that all loans made under the 
National Housing Act shall be granted by 
private capital. But there are definite 
principles upon which the objectives of 
the Act shall be attained. 

“Property covered by an insured mort- 
gage must conform to sound restrictions. 
It can be residential or semi-residential, 
providing that not more than 25 percent 
of the floor space is devoted to store or 
other non-residential purposes. 

“The property must contain dwelling 
units for not more than four families— 
but more important are the rules making 
it mandatory that plenty of light and air 





shall be available for every room, and 
that the construction shall be sound and 
lasting, and that the location shall repre- 
sent a stable real estate investment. 

“Another regulation provides that the 
mortgagor (the home owner) shall have 
reasonable ability to repay the mortgage. 

“But such regulations, while they look 
toward placing the ownership of homes 
on a more sensible and practical basis, 
would mean little were it not for the in- 
surance feature. 

_“The insurance is paid by the home 
owner, in the form of a small annual 
payment that goes eventually to the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration to be placed 
in an insurance fund. Out of this fund 
come the expenses of running the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, and the ex- 
penses of maintaining the insurance on 
the mortgages. 

“The technical details are of interest to 
mortgage lending institutions, but what 
the average citizen wants to know is how 
the program affects him. 

“First, let us remember that an insured 
mortgage can cover up to 80 percent of 
the appraised valuation of a dwelling, and 
represent a face amount up to $16,000. 

“Next let us assume that Mr. Jones 
desires to purchase a $5,000 home. He 
can secure a mortgage for an amount up 
to 80 percent of $5,000, so he puts down 
$1,000 cash and obtains a mortgage for 
$4,000. 

“This mortgage he repays in equal 
monthly installments, in such a way that 
each succeeding installment includes an 
increasingly larger payment on the prin- 
cipal and an increasingly smaller pay- 
ment on the interest. This is called amor- 
tization, and it means that the interest is 
paid only on the unpaid balance. Since 
every installment curtails the principal a 
little, the amount paid on interest de- 
creases with each installment. 

“Now all the indebtedness on the home 
—taxes, insurance and the like—is in- 
cluded in one mortgage. There is no ex- 
pensive second mortgage, no renewals and 
no fancy charges once the mortgage is 
granted. Upon the maturity date of the 
mortgage, the home is owned free and 
clear. . 

“Better than that, if Mr. Jones is pur- 
chasing the home, he pays only 5 percent 
interest. The only other charges on the 
loan are those for service—a small an- 
nual fee; the insurance premiums; and 
the amortization. 

“On a $4,000 loan for purchasing a 
home, Mr. Jones could pay off the in- 
debtedness in 20 years by paying about 
$350 a year—about $29 a month, exclu- 
sive of taxes and hazard insurance, which 
would probably come to about $10 a 
month. The total would be much less 
than rent in many parts of the country.” 
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| umber Dealer Looks At 
National Housing Act 


The flood of informative and inspira- 
tional bulletins and communiques regard- 
ing the National Housing Act pouring 
forth from Washington excites both 

.amazement and admiration; the former, 

for the volume, and the latter, for the 
quality, of these productions. No cam- 
paign or movement was ever better pub- 
licized. There certainly is no disposition 
on the part of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN to minimize the value of the infor- 
mation thus supplied. On the contrary, it 
has been, and is, of the greatest service 
to material men, financial institutions, 
and would-be borrowers for home mo- 
dernization and new construction. 

Yet, after all, the actual realization of 
business in these fields, made possible 
through the financing provisions of the 
Act, must to a large degree be brought 
about by the shock troops of the building 
industry—the men who produce and dis- 
tribute the lumber and other materials 
which, it is hoped, the program will call 
for in steadily increasing quantities. 


OPINIONS OF REPRESENTATIVE 
LUMBER DEALERS 

Therefore, the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has, from the passage of the Act, 
sought to reflect the opinions of represen- 
tative lumber dealers, in particular, as to 
how the program was working out in 
their various communities, and has in 
turn endeavored to offer constructive sug- 
gestions whereby communities might de- 
velop the potential modernizing and con- 
struction business latent within their 
borders. 

Co-operating in this policy, various well 
known dealers have from time to time re- 
sponded to requests for their views and 
experiences, which have in preceding is- 
sues been passed along to our readers. It 
is with marked pleasure that we now 
quote portions of a letter written the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by a member 
of the firm Dyke Brothers, extensive 
retailers (as well as manufacturers and 
wholesalers) of lumber and other build- 
ing materials, with headquarters at Fort 
Smith, Ark. 

“We sincerely believe,’ says Mr. Dyke, 
“that the National Housing Act will go 
down in history as ranking in importance 
with the Federal Reserve Act. 

“In the past, mortgages have been lit- 
erally frozen investments. A mortgage 
of 50 percent of the real value of good, 
merchantable property in a city had no 
market whatsoever, except to be peddled 
to note shavers and speculators ; while the 
most worthless stock on the curb had a 
cash value. 

“The guaranteeing of mortgages by the 


Government, and their eligibility for re- 
discount at 90 cents on the dollar, with 
the provision for mortgage rediscount 
corporations to handle such paper, so that 
any bank or trust company might feel 
easy in carrying it, knowing that it is en- 
tirely liquid and could be converted into 
cash just as quickly as national banks can 
send their eligible paper to the Federal 
Reserve, puts guaranteed first mortgages 
in the front rank of investments, along 
with United States securities. 


SEES LOW INTEREST RATES 
FOR SOME YEARS 


“Tt is the writer’s opinion that we are 
in for a period of low interest rates for 
several years. It is quite possible that 
the treasury will succeed in refunding 
long-term obligations on a basis of 2% 
percent, or perhaps 234 percent; and in 
such case it seems a certainty that 5 per- 
cent real estate bonds guaranteed by the 
Government should sell at a premium. 
Quite true, there is the amortization fea- 
ture, which is undesirable to holders of 
large blocks of bonds; but certainly the 
clerical work necessary will not consume 
the margin between 3 and 5 percent. 

“The provision for guaranteeing de- 
posits in building and loan associations 
also is timely and important; and should 
prove to be the factor which will re- 
establish building and loan associations in 
the confidence of everyone, and restore 
all the prestige which they earned in more 
than 100 years of actual operation. 

“So much for Titles, One, Two and 
Three. We could discuss them for hours, 
as we are most enthusiastic about each 
and every item of the Housing Act. 

“Now as to Title One. Although this 
title has been attacked and criticized by 
banks, building and loan associations, 
trust companies, and politicians, it is im- 
possible to over-estimate the wonderful 
results directly resulting from this part 
of the Housing Act. 

“We organized last year the Guardian 
Company as an auxiliary finance corpora- 
tion to handle installment paper on re- 
frigerators, reroofing jobs, and other 
deals based on monthly payments. We 
applied for an insurance contract for the 
Guardian Company a few days after the 
rules were promulgated, and we have 
made approximately fifty loans, not all of 
which, however, could be reported to the 
Housing Administration for insurance, 
since they did not comply with all of the 
requirements. 

“The most surprising result of our 
canvassing and our sales efforts has been 
the fact that more than 50 percent of the 
applicants for the housing loans have 
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Maintains Own Auxiliary Finance 
Corporation—Says Fifty Percent 


of Applicants Pay Cash 


paid cash. The publicity activities of the 
Housing Administration have promoted 
a great deal of repair work, re-roofing 
and modernizing where the owners held 
title in fee simple without encumbrances. 

“We for years have presumed that 


probably 75 to 85 percent of all residences fF 


were encumbered, but recent surveys 
have shown that in the principal cities of 
Arkansas the average has been about 50 
percent, and this 50 percent of unencum- 
bered homes has furnished many jobs, 
and will furnish many more. 

“We also have had applicants for hous- 
ing loans on unencumbered property 
where they wanted to pay everything at 
the end of one year. We have made sev- 
eral of these loans, and in no case has the 
amount of the mortgage been over 15 per- 
cent of the real value of the property. It 
would appear that these owners should 
have no difficulty in securing loans on this 
basis, except that these loans run from 
$200 to $500; and the expenses attendant 
upon negotiating loans of this size are 
high in proportion to the amount of the 
mortgage; these expenses including 
bringing the abstract up to date, clearing 
title, attorney’s opinion, appraisal fee and 
commission for making the loan, none of 
which we charge, since we are furnishing 
the material, and we feel that the spirit 
of the Housing Act contemplates elimi- 
nating every charge possible. 


CITES CO-OPERATION WITH 
MANUFACTURERS 


“We are distributors of the Philip Ca- 
rey Co. products over a large part of Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri, and we 
have passed a large number of these 
housing loans on to that company, which 
in turn sends them to the First Bancredit 
Corporation, provided 25 percent of the 
loan is for Carey material. We have also 
co-operated with the Crane Co. in some 
instances where their bill was the larger. 

“We think that the Government's guar- 
anty of 20 percent of the aggregate loans 
made by any institution is a wonderfully 
liberal offer ; and since similar credit cor- 
porations in the past few years, even dur- 
ing the depression, have had losses of less 
than 5 percent, we feel that they should 
be, and we think they are, anxious to get 
these loans at the current rate of 9.72 
percent interest. 

“We think it is generally agreed that 
the Government made a mistake, in its 
initial publicity, in advertising ‘5 percent 
interest,” for this laid them wide open 
to attack from many sources. We note 
that in subsequent advertising this is 
stated as ‘$5 discount per $100,’ which is 
actually a fact, even at the rate of 9.72 
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rcent interest on monthly balances. 

“We have in Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Missouri probably 75 men who are giving 
some part of their time to Housing Ad- 
ministration promotion, but we feel that 
it is a mistake for the lumberman or ma- 
terial dealer to take the chairmanship, or 
to head the work in any community, as it 
gives the appearance of mercenary in- 
terest. 


Old House Is 


“At small cost this formerly obsolete, 
dilapidated house has been completely re- 
stored and modernized. This work indi- 
cates how easily and economically your 
home can be beautified and modernized. 
Sanctioned by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration Drive Committee for Allen 
County, and made possible through the 
co-operation of city and county execu- 
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“We also feel that it is incumbent upon 


every material man in the United States 


to get ‘up in the collar,’ and do every- 
thing possible to help put this Housing 
program over. Otherwise, we are faced 
with the alternative that the Government 
will itself do this construction, and we 
are sure that the building material frater- 
nity as a whole would regret this, for 
many reasons. The housing will be done 


away. Then the top portion was cut off, 
and the roof lowered to convert the struc- 
ture into a small cottage. 

Although a great transformation has 
been made in the exterior of the old 
house, a still greater change has been 
made in the interior. No floor plans of 
the completed structure are available, but 
along the front of the house runs a long 
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A striking demonstration of Home ties on Public Square of Lima, Ohio. Inset 
shows the completed job 


tives, Allen County FERA and members 
of the building industry.” 

Thus reads a sign upon the Modern- 
ized Home standing in the Public Square 
of Lima, Ohio, the result of applying the 
renovizing technic to a ramshackle old 
house, which was, for purposes of this 
demonstration, removed from its original 
site to a conspicuous location on the 
Square. 

By the courtesy and co-operation of 
Jason V. Ashba, treasurer and manager 
of the Allen County Lumber & Supply 
Co., of Lima, the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN is enabled to present the accom- 
_panying photographs showing this house, 
both in its original condition and after 
the modernizing had been completed. 

It will be noted that the rear portion of 
the house as it originally stood was torn 








room, which is a combination of living 
and dining room. At the rear of the 
house are the bedroom, bath and kitchen. 
The entire interior layout is very practi- 
cal and attractive. 

The house is completely furnished, 
various local furniture and decorating 
shops taking turns each week in provid- 
ing new furnishings. It is heated electri- 
cally with units and service furnished 
free by the Ohio Power Co., the local 
electric service company. 

The house is open for inspection by 
the public from 10 a. m. to 10 p. m. each 
day, with a representative of the Feder- 
ated Women’s Clubs on hand at all times 
to greet visitors and answer the very nu- 
merous questions that are asked. 

The entire house, 


including roof, built-in fixtures etc. is of 


now—England, Russia, 


both inside and out, 
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more cheaply by private capital, the loans 
will be better serviced, the collections han- 
dled more efficiently, and a better class 
of buyers and home owners will be 
reached. 


“Governmental housing is pretty close 
Germany and 
Holland having blazed the way. In fact, 
England is reported to contemplate the 
construction of 350,000 houses this year.” 


Remodeled “On the Square’’ 


wood; exemplifying, like the much- 
admired “Lumber House” at the recent 
Century of Progress Exposition in Chi- 
cago, the many and varied uses of wood 
in home construction. 

It is asserted by local residents that 
Lima is the first city in Ohio to complete 
its model house project, initiated and put 
through in co-operation with the commit- 
tee in charge of the FHA Better Housing 
drive. To the success of this effort the 
Federated Women’s Clubs have largely 
contributed, both in “manning” the house 
during the period of public inspection, 
and in selling “shares” in the plan for its 
final disposition. Mr. Ashba reports also 
that splendid co-operation has been given 
by all members of the building industry 
and by the local mercantile establish- 
ments. 

It is hoped that in the final disposition 
of the house the amount realized will be 
sufficient to pay the bills and turn over a 
nice surplus for local child-welfare work. 





Learning to Push the 
New Buttons 


(Continued from Page 15) 


still have the big job of learning this 
technic of New Deal commerce. 

After the rules are learned they can’t 
take the place of management. President 
Roosevelt has warned us of this from 
time to time; but some of us didn’t quite 
understand. In the enthusiasm over 
minding the other fellow’s business we 
were searching for a regulation that 
would make some neighbor lumberman 
stop whatever he was doing. And in the 
praiseworthy effort to restrain him from 
acting up in a debilitating manner we ra- 
ther forgot about attending to our own 
business. 

So we hope the present convention sea- 
son will prove to be moving time. We'd 
like to move back from Washington. 
We'd like to see what the renovation has 
done to the old office. We trust the gad- 
gets will be as efficient as the prospectus 
says they are; but we still suspect that 
these trick affairs will do best if the boss 
gets intelligent about pushing the right 
button at the right time. That’s where 
the association can begin doing its educa- 
tional stuff. . 


J. C. Parsch, president of the 
Parsch Lumber & Coal Co., 
Elyria, Ohio, told the Realm 
something about the technique 
of operating a retail concern 
that is located in the orbit of a 
big city. Mr. Parsch is a wide- 
ly known dealer and a genial 
person with a long record of 
service in the business life of 
Elyria. In fact his father spent 
many years in the city, and he 
himself practically grew up in 
the lumber business. Elyria is 
near Cleveland; a great metro- 
politan center of many yards and 
many business problems that 
sometime overshadow neighbor- 





Office of the Parsch Lumber & Coal 
Co., Elyria, Ohio 
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Planting 
in front of the 
Elyria Lumber 
& Coal Co. of- 
fice, Elyria, 
Ohio 


ing cities. But Mr. Parsch, with 
his genius for friendliness, said 
he and his fellow Elyria lumber- 
men got along well enough with 
Cleveland. One or two concerns 
in the big town continued to add 
the spice of novelty to life by 
highly individual interpreta- 
tions of economic planning and 
specifically of Code prices; stick- 
ing to the agreed figures in the 
home county and getting their 
recreation, so to speak, outside. 

Elyria, so we were told, has 
adopted half a dozen price lists, 
only to find that they wouldn’t 
work. The orphan most recent- 
ly adopted, at the time of our 
visit, was the Cleveland list. 
There was some reluctance about 
it, for the big city has not been 
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RETAILING BY THE 
GREAT LAKES 


noted for getting good prices. 
Even under the Code, the rul- 
ing passion of shading a price 
operated to keep the level rather 
low. But for many years Cleve- 
land has set the figure for neigh- 
boring cities, because local cus- 
tomers long ago formed the habit 
of making inquiries in the big 
town. The Code could set a lo- 
cal level, but it couldn’t make 
the buyers like it. They got 
sarcastic and otherwise person- 
al; so at last, in resignation, this 
district yielded and went to the 
Cleveland list. Some exceptions 
were written into the agreement, 
to allow to designated outlying 
districts a difference in certain 
items where conditions war- 
ranted it. 


FOLLOWING THE BIG 
TOWN 


Mr. Parsch stated that the 
chief difficulties, so far as get- 
ting individuals to abide by the 
Codes was involved, had oc- 
curred in the sale of coal. He 
said his good friend and local 
competitor, Robert H. Crehore, 
was the district coal chairman 
and had been doing fine work. 
But Mr. Crehore has had to 
shake his official finger rather 
sternly at a few of the black- 
diamond merchants; and even 
so, a few of these reluctant as- 
sistants to the miners have man- 
aged not to let their right hand 
know what their wrong hand 
was doing. Some have posed as 
“friends of the people.” You know 
the kind; the ones who get all 
worked up over robbing the poor 
man, when that alleged larceny 
by means of uniform and fair 
prices ties a knot in their com- 
petitive tails. A few were al- 
leged to be operating on a gross 
margin about equal to what oth- 
er dealers were paying their 
men to deliver the coal to the 
customer’s basement. 


HOPEFUL OVER HIRED 
MONEY 


Mr. Parsch expressed consid- 
erable hopefulness over the va- 
rious Federal projects to loan 
money for remodeling purposes. 
But, speaking as a person with 
considerable experience as a 
bank director, he wondered if it 
was a good thing always to clear 
these loans through banks and 
building and loan associations. 
These institutions as a rule are 
the unwilling owners of houses 
already built and seeking buyers. 


These houses of course must be 
largely absorbed before the con- 
struction market is in health; 
but a certain amount of new 
building can and should go along 
with that undertaking. It 
seemed a little doubtfu! to Mr. 
Parsch if these financial insti- 
tutions would put a full day’s en- 
thusiastic labor into loans for 
new houses, when this enthusi- 
asm would make the sale of 
taken-over dwellings that much 
harder. 

The Parsch Lumber & Coal Co. 
is a big plant, well equipped and 
widely known. Mr. Parsch said 
he was about to have some new 
signs painted on the buildings. 
An honest painter who owed 
the company money wanted to 
work out his account. Many 
yards have collected accounts 
in similar ways; an excellent 
thing all around when the debt- 
or can’t find anything he can use 
for money. 


THE COAL SHOPPER DOING 
HIS STUFF 


Mr. Crehore, mentioned above, 
is head of the Elyria Lumber 
& Coal Co. This is another vig- 
orous concern. We noticed par- 
ticularly the planting in front. 
For one reason or another the 
picture we took doesn’t do it 
justice; but it makes a fine set- 
ting for the office. This plant- 
ing was done more or less in 
partnership with a landscaping 
firm, and there is a small and 
neatly lettered sign bearing the 
name of this firm. The office it- 
self is finished in knotty pan- 
eling; the rear of pine, the front 
of oak. This paneling was made 
in the company’s own mill, and 
the oak is native stock. Its tex- 
ture and its knots are especial- 
ly attractive. A person sees 
much pine paneling, but this type 
of colonial cottage paneling in 
oak is unusual and most inter- 
esting. 

Mr. Crehore told us that the 
district has six carefully fig- 
ured prices on coal; the price 
depending upon the quantity 
bought, the terms of sale and so 
on. All dealers have them. The 
Realm was witness to the way 
in which these prices silence ar- 
guments and check jockeying for 
special concessions. A man just 
ahead of us made inquiries about 
coal. We never saw him before, 
but we’ve seen enough like him 
to get him the first guess at @ 
thousand yards. You know the 
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Experimenting With Price Lists—Old Houses, New 
Houses and Loans—Selling Coal by the Book— 
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The Realm Revisits a 


kind. They sidle in suspicious- 
ly, keeping an eye on the door 
and smelling exploitation in ev- 
ery calendar on the wall. They 
seem reluctant even to state 
their errand; lest inadvertent- 
ly they commit themselves to 
something. An instantly named 
price confirms their worst fears 
and is a signal for hesitant but 
determined hedging, questions, 
intimations that other dealers 
are no such price pirates, and 
so on. Anyway you’ve seen a 
hundred like him this year; the 
sort of person who would peddle 
a two-dollar inquiry over three 
counties. 

Mr. Crehore got out his price 
book and figured the inquiry sev- 
eral ways, according to differ- 
ent types of service, and named 
the figures to the exact cent. 
This didn’t suit the inquirer, and 
he hinted that it was a big or- 
der—which it wasn’t—and sug- 
gested that he’d like to hear the 
next better price. Mr. Crehore 
replied that these were the only 
prices and offered to allow the 
shopper to figure the bill, him- 
self, out of the book. The lat- 
ter suggested that all the deal- 
ers might not have the same 
book; but he was told they did, 
identical to a gnat’s eyebrow. 
“You mean,” faltered the shop- 
per, “that this is a Code?” “Ex- 
actly,” Mr. Crehore said. “These 
are the Code prices charged for 
any coal sold in this district; 
prices fixed under the laws.” And 
that was that. It practically 
spoiled the day for the inquir- 
er, but it simplified the business 
of dealing with an otherwise in- 
corrigible discount hunter. 


PRICES ABOVE THE 
MINIMUM 


“We've found this system of 
price formulas a useful thing in 
handling coal,” Mr. Crehore said. 
“Some of the dealers think such 
a system couldn’t be used in sell- 
ing lumber, though why it could- 
n’t isn’t precisely clear. We're 
using it successfully in selling 
coal. The necessary thing is to 
be sure the prices are fair and 
right; but a dealer ought to be 
sure of that under any system. 

“Of course we have the new 
minimum on lumber and are 
Maintaining prices on a com- 
petitive basis above that mini- 
mum; and many of the dealers 
Prefer that. Possibly it is bet- 
ter. The old minimum, which 
was also a maximum, did seem 


Handsome Retailing Plant 


to be more arbitrary in the lum- 
ber field.” 

Mr. Crehore, like Mr. Parsch, 
looks for benefit eventually from 
Federal loans for remodeling. 
That is a going field. Large 
numbers of people are interested 
in putting their houses into ser- 
viceable condition, though, un- 
til income is fairly well assured, 
a good many of them are reluc- 
tant about going further into 
debt. Up to the time of our 
call, Mr. Crehore said, Fedéral 
loans were slow about coming 
through, including even’ loans 
for refinancing mortgages that 
were in distress. But that proc- 
ess of adjustment seemed to be 
getting smoothed down to more 
rapid action. 


AN UNUSUAL KIND OF 
COMPETITION 

In Monroe, Mich., we met our 
good friend J. A. Navarre, of the 
Hixon-Peterson Lumber Co. This 
is a plant of fine appearance. One 
striking device is the use of the 
walls of the big warehouse for 
display signs of products na- 
tionally advertised; thus giving to 
the plant an atmosphere of qual- 
ity goods. The office itself fol- 
lows colonial cottage lines, and 
the big windows fill it with light 
and allow also for displays. 

Mr. Navarre tells us that the 
business pulse is stronger. In- 
quiries have been in larger num- 
bers than for three or four 
years; and these inquiries in- 
clude about every known kind 
of building material. While our 
call was made some time before 
these lines will appear in print, 
even then the campaign for re- 
modeling and refinancing was 
producing results. Remodeling 
jobs were in progress, and a good 
many mortgages had been re- 
financed. 


Monroe was undergoing an 


The walls of the 
big warehouse 
of the Hixon- 
Peterson Lum- 
ber Co. at 
Monroe, Mich., 
are used for 
signs to "tie- 
up" the con- 
cern with na- 
tional advertis- 


The Hixon-Peterson Lumber Co.'s 
office and sales rooms, Monroe, 
Mich. 





unusual type of competition, and 
one that fortunately will not last 
a great while. The city is a close 
neighbor of Detroit. Detroit has 
grown to city size largely in the 
era of the motor car; and as al- 
ways happens with rapid growth, 
the centers of business, and es- 
pecially of residences, have shift- 
ed repeatedly. Some handsome 
but rather old-fashioned houses 
have been engulfed in warehouse 
districts or retail centers and 
are no longer easy to rent ata 
figure which will justify the 
ground value. Various other 
buildings have found themselves 
out of center, at least for orig- 
inal purposes. Quite a number 
of these structures have been 
torn down and the land used for 
parking lots and the like. 
These buildings yielded up 
quantities of used lumber that 
has been sold at about half the 
price of new stock. Much of it 
is usable and effects a saving to 
builders. This department im- 
agines the saving isn’t as large 
as the new owners expect it to 
be; for there is considerable 
waste in cutting, and using the 
stuff involves much additional 
labor. But in any event build- 
ers have been buying it, and it 
takes the place of new stock. It 





has been used not only in De 
troit but also in neighboring cit- 
ies, including Monroe. Natur- 
ally there will be an end to this 
competition, and the Monroe 
dealers don’t worry much about 
it; but for this season at least 
it has been a factor to reckon 
with. 

Mr. Navarre tells us that in 
addition to its other operations, 
the Codes and the general public 
management of the industry 
have had the beneficial effect of 
getting dealers better acquaint- 
ed with each other and of cre- 
ating confidence and co-opera- 
tion. In Monroe, for instance, 
there has been worked out an in- 
formal arrangement whereby 
yards do a certain amount of 
specializing in handling stock. 
This doesn’t mean, of course, 
that customers are sent around 
from one yard to another; but, 
instead of each yard carrying a 
full working stock of slow-mov- 
ing items there is an exchange 
of these items among the yards. 
A smaller stock investment 
serves the public quite as well. 


THOSE SECRET REBATES 


There has been a _ certain 
amount of chiseling, so Mr. Na- 
varre says, by competitors out- 
side the city. This is no new 
story. Apparently it works se- 
cretly and in direct violation of 
the regulations. A certain out- 
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sider, whose name we don’t 
know, has been suspected of giv- 
ing secret rebates of one kind 
or another. Bills are figured ac- 
cording to established prices and 
paid by check and receipted; af- 
ter which there may be an ex- 
change of cash. Or certain ex- 
tras may be supplied according 
to verbal agreement without 
ever appearing on the records. 
This, as Mr. Navarre says, is a 
moral problem; and he thinks it 
may be necessary to raise up a 
new generation trained in sound 
business ethics. Naturally at 
the present time the great ma- 
jority of dealers are square 
shooters and obey the regula- 
tions. If the penalties involved 
were fully enforced they would 
fall upon relatively few persons; 
and that is true of all kinds of 
regulations. 

The Wolverine Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. suffered from a bad fire 
last summer. A. Becker tells 
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us that this has filled his hands 
full of work; rebuilding and at 
the same time taking care of the 
trade. The disorganization of 
trade is something which insur- 
ance doesn’t compensate; but ap- 
parently Mr. Becker has man- 
aged rather well. Trade has 
been well ahead of last year’s 
record, despite these handicaps. 

Mr. Becker has an unusually 
good opportunity to learn that 
people are anxious to build and 
are restrained by lack of money 
in hand and of prospective in- 
come; for he has been overrun 
by people asking for lumber 
somewhat damaged by the fire 
that could be had at reduced 
prices. The labor Codes, de- 
spite the good they may have 
done in distributing work, have 
hampered the sale of lumber; for 
a mechanic with 40 hours a 
week, even at fair wages, can’t 
pay his living costs and accu- 
mulate much money to build or 


even to repair. Unless loans 
are available and used, the la- 
boring part of the population is 
pretty much out of the building 
market. But there is no doubt 
the market for building and re- 
pair is there, waiting either for 
higher income or lower prices. 
Volume would go to a high level 
if either or both these conditions 
could be met. Even without 
these changes, prospects for late- 
season trade seemed to be good. 


RELUCTANCE ABOUT 
GOING INTO DEBT 


Edw. Beck, of the Beck Lum- 
ber Co., told us that farm trade, 
which ordinarily is something 
of a factor in Monroe business, 
has temporarily faded out of 
the picture. He stated that 
Monroe dealers tried for a time 
to operate on the Detroit list 
but couldn’t make it work; they 
get along well enough with the 
Code idea in general and have 
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found the minimum price leyg 
to be all right. 

At the time, Mr. Beck didn 
expect the Federal financing 
plans to produce a great amount 
of volume. People wanting ney 
houses can’t be interested while 
houses already up are offered at 
less than replacement costs, 
They may not like those houses 
well enough to buy them, but 
they don’t like the idea of build. 


ing a house that would be worth F 
less on the market than its con. 


struction cost. He finds also 
that many people with whom he 


has talked are reluctant about 3 


going into debt even for repairs, 
A man is slow about mortgaging 


a house for a few hundred dol- | 
Possi- © 
bly by this time the great pub 7 
licity campaign and the conta- 
neighboring | 
dwellings blossoming with new | 
roofs and porches and paint will | 
have changed this local feeling. | 


lars worth of repairs. 


gion of seeing 


What's the Answer to This Problem? 


Here’s a story of a suburban manager of a 
line yard who has a real problem. People don’t 
know he sells lumber, and he can’t seem to im- 
press that fact upon them. 

Call the suburb Maplewood, because that isn’t 
its mame, and for the same reason call the 
manager Jones and the company the Smith 
Lumber Co., a well known line yard concern. 
And this is what has happened to date: 

The Smith company bought the Maplewood 
Lumber Co.’s yard a year ago and moved the 
business away from the open yard, down by 
the railroad, to what was formerly a public 
garage on the suburb’s main business street. 
The front part of the building was fitted up 
as an unusually attractive sales room, with a 
large display window and plenty of display 
space in the sales room itself, and in the rear 
part of the building bins were built and the 
lumber was put in, a larger stock than the 
former open yard had contained. Access from 
front to back is through a pair of large double 
doors, and there is a neat little alcove where a 
stock of paint is kept. 

The other day an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative who happened to see one of this 
company’s trucks traveling down the street 
empty réasoned that it was going back to the 
yard and followed it. It did go back to the yard, 
only it was not a yard, but this store building, 
as mentioned; the writer went in to look 
through the place, and it certainly did look nice. 
But when comment on this was made to Mr. 
Jones he said, “Yes, it is nice, and we sell a 
good volume of paint and hardware and special- 
ties of one kind and another. But the trouble is- 
we don’t sell enough lumber. People don’t 
realize that we have lumber in here.” 


“Where's the Lumber Yard?" 


“That’s funny,” remarked the visitor with 
casual disregard of correct English; “people 
ought to know that the Smith Lumber Co. sells 
lumber.” 

“Sure it’s funny and you can laugh if you 
want to, and so do I, but just the same we don’t 
get the business. Why, soon after I came here 
I went two blocks up the street and asked a 
merchant where there was a lumber yard in 
this town, and I went two blocks in the other 
direction and asked another merchant the same 
question, and both of them told me they didn’t 
know! One of them told me that ‘the Smith 
Lumber Co. has a paint store right down the 
street there, but I don’t know where you'll find 
one of its lumber yards. The old Maplewood 
Lumber Co. is gone.’ 


“And there you are. They don’t even know 
about it. Why, people come in here to buy 
paint, and hardware, and specialties, and when 
I get ’em to look through these double doors 
and see that big stock of lumber they nearly fall 
over. ‘I didn’t know you had lumber in here!’ 
they'll say. But I’ve just got to make them 
know we've got it. We sell a lot of the special 
products, but naturally we want to sell some 
lumber, too. We need lumber sales for volume. 
Just one porch job a contractor brings in will 





AYBE somebody has some 
ideas on how to display 
lumber—just common, ordinary 
lumber—and will tell the Ameri- 
can Lumberman something 
about them? It is a subject 
that has great possibilities for 
the lumber industry. 





mean about a hundred and fifty dollars’ worth 
of business. But the contractors don’t bring 
’em in, and we can’t expect them to come in 
of their own volition to buy lumber from us if 
they don’t even know that we handle it here. 
“Why don’t you throw a party for the con- 
tractors right here in your shed,” the writer 
suggested, “and let them see for themselves 
what a fine stock you have, all under cover‘ tg 
“We're going to, as soon as we can learn who 
the contractors are,” he replied. “I’m going to 
try to get a list from the contractors’ associa- 
tion, and invite all the contractors that do busi- 
ness out here.” 
“What about advertising? Do you advertise 
any in your neighborhood newspapers?” 
“Well, when I came here as manager we 
ran a big ad, with a picture of the front of the 
place and my picture, and a write-up, but noth- 
ing since. I really need advertising here, but 
you see, if Smith advertises this yard in the 
community paper all the other Smith managers 
will want advertising appropriations, too, so I 
can’t get it. The result is I have to think up 
some other way of doing the job. I’ve had 
these neon signs put in the window, and the 


other big signs on the outside telling people 


that this, believe it or not, is a lumber yard, 7 


and they have helped some but not much. Con- 

tractors just simply don’t look for a lumber 

company up here in the heart of the business 

district, in a former garage building. They go 

» seal by the railroad to find us, and we’re not 
ere 


“Why,” the scribe asked brightly, “don’t you 4 


put a board walk or something of that kind on 
the sidewalk in front, like some stores put 
squares of linoleum out in front?” 


“Maplewood wouldn't let us do that—you'll 


notice, if you look up and down the street, that 
there isn’t any merchandise of any kind out on 
the sidewalk like it is in some communities. 
So that’s out.” 


Can You Help Solve This Problem? 


It was resolved to state the case in the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and see if any reader % 
might have any ideas as to how this man’s | 


problem might be solved. In the meantime the 
writer asked some other dealers what they 
thought about the situation, and one of them, 
successful at selling both lumber and specialties, 
and a line-yard manager himself, said: “He's 
got a very fine kind of advertising right at 
hand, if he will use it. 
themselves. Every time he or one of his men 
sells a can of paint, or a dozen screw-eyes, let 
him call attention to that stock of lumber in 
the back. That’s the reason why we sell these 
specialties, more than anything else—to bring in 
new customers and give us a chance to tell them 
gy our main business, which is selling lum- 
er 


profits.” 

Another said, “That’s a mistake that lots of 
lumbermen make—just because they have paint 
and hardware and specialties to sell, they give 
over all their display space and their real mer- 
chandising efforts to these things, and continue 
to let lumber sell itself. There have been a 
lot of fine ideas thought up for displaying paint, 
and hardware and such things, but mighty few 
for displaying lumber. 

But maybe somebody has some ideas on how 
to display lumber—just common, ordinary lum- 
ber—and will tell the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
something about it. It is a subject that has 
great possibilities in it for the lumber industry. 


FIFTY PERCENT of the fires in the national 
forests in the 1934 season were man-caused. 
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A Little Example of Good-Will 
Service to the Public 


Sometimes the lumber dealer can perform 
a little service to the people of his com- 
munity that has no particular relation to 
the selling of boards, shingles etcl, but 
which helps to create good-will. 

For instance, some time before last elec- 
tion the city of Warsaw (Ind.) was remapped. 
This was confusing to the residents, partic- 
ularly as the rearrangement resulted in 
many of the accustomed polling places be- 
ing relocated, so the question: “Where do 
I go to vote?” arose in the minds of many. 

Then in a modest but helpful way the 
Peterson Lumber Co. came to the rescue, 
at least to the extent of clarifying the sit- 
uation for its customers and any members 
of the public who might visit its office. Se- 
curing a big map of the city, Mr. Peterson 
mounted it in a glassed frame and stood it 
on an easel on the counter, where it might 
be conveniently inspected. He had the pre- 
cinct and ward numbers, as well as the poll- 
ing place for each district, written on white 
labels, and these labels were pasted on strips 
of paper cut in the form of arrows. These 
arrows then in turn were pasted on the 
glass, over the map, in such position that 
each arrow pointed to the exact location of 


ae 


the polling place for that district. Each of 
the twelve polling places in the city was 
indicated in this manner. 

A photograph of this map was taken by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative who 
“turned in” the above item after a recent 
visit to the above-named lumber concern, 
but unfortunately the developed print was 
not sufficiently clear to print well. 

Mr. Peterson stated that people seemed 
to appreciate the information supplied by 
means of his map arrangement, and that 
many voters came into the office to ascer- 
tain location of their polling places under 
the new regime. 


Retail Firm Consolidates Its 
Buildings 

VALbDESE, N. C., Jan. 14—.Construction work 
is under way on the four new buildings of 
J. M. Brinkley & Son, for the consolidation 
of their lumber plant, office, planing mill 
and builders’ supply store on the firm’s lot 
in West Valdese. 

The office and builders’ supply building 
will be a two-story brick structure. 

The other three buildings are located on 
the same lot. One will be a lumber storage 
room, 40 by 100 feet; another a supply plant 
60 by 80 feet, and the third a boiler room, 
40 by 60 feet. 
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GAS-HEATING OFFERS INSULATION SALES OPPORTUNITIES 


The public utility company which supplies Chicago with gas for heating 
as well as lighting is circularizing its customers in the first-named field as 


We are always glad to pass along any information that will help 
our customers reduce heating costs or add to their comfort. 

Today many homes and apartments are being insulated. Records of 
home insulation indicate fuel savings from 124% to 30 percent, and 
summer indoor temperatures up to 15 degrees cooler. 

Insulation can now be bought through this company on the monthly 
payment plan. Usually the fuel-saving each month is sufficient to pay 
that month’s installment. In other words, insulation pays for itself out 
of savings and the added summer comfort is free. After the insulation 
has been paid for the saving continues during the entire life of the 


Undoubtedly, it will be worth your while to look into this subject 
of insulation for your own home, and we shall be glad to send one of 
our representatives around to talk with you about it. 
no obligation and no expense, and you can decide after you have re- 
ceived the full information whether or not you wish to go into it. 


_ This suggests two possible sales opportunities for dealers in insulating 
. lines. First, that of direct sales to householders who use gas for heating; 
and, second, that of supplying utilities companies with the inulation ma- 
terials required for fulfillment of their installment-selling contracts with 
customers. It is assumed that efforts to interest gas-heat cutomers in insu- 
lation, similar to that cited above, are being made in other cities where 
this fuel is in use, or is being introduced. At least one other is definitely 


There will be 








Monthly-Payment Financing 
Viewed As a Selling Tool 


Relative to opportunities for selling modern- 
izing jobs, under the provisions of Title One 
of the National Housing Act, Adolph Korper, 
of the Capitol City Lumber Co., Hartford, Conn., 
in reply to an inquiry, informs us: 

“Our subsidiary company, which handles 
financing, was in existence before the Federal 
Housing Act was thought of. The only dif- 
ference has been the reduction in rate. To 
my mind, there is one primary reason for a 
lumber company handling the monthly-payment 
financing itself, and that is all summed up in 
what we believe to be a fact; namely, that 
monthly-payment financing is simply a selling 
tool. 

“To go back into history a little, we have 
had monthly-payment financing available for 
modernizing and repair work for a period of 
three or four years. We have never had very 
much of it; and a year or two ago we started 
handling it ourselves: to eliminate some of the 
red tape and time-consuming steps that have 
to be taken in handling it through a third party. 

“This did not make a great increase in the 
number handled, and we were averaging about 
one ‘closing’ a month (of financed jobs). In 
April, 1934, we came to life and realized that 
the setup was altogether too cumbersome and 
too complicated. There were too many rules 
and regulations which served no essential pur- 
pose and simply clouded the issue. The result 
was that we boiled the thing down to its sim- 
plest form, gave the details to each of our con- 
tractor customers, and urged them all to quote 
modernizing and repair work on a ‘finance’ 
basis, then giving a discount for cash—if the 
job developed into a cash job. 

“This move increased the number of ‘closings’ 
from one to eleven a month. Our next step 
was to change the rate, about Aug. 1, as a 
result of the NHA. We expected to see the 
number of ‘closings’ per month double as a 
result of the new rate—as compared with the 
former rate of 1 percent a month. This has 
not happened, but there has been a slow, gradual 
increase, from month to month, since that time. 

“I believe the whole experience proves that 
monthly-payment financing is purely and simply 
a selling tool; that we all know the best way 
to keep anything from selling is to tie it up 
with all the restrictions which naturally go 
with the bookkeeping department; and that, 
being a selling tool, it must be kept clear of 
this red tape, and must be used. We must talk 
about ‘How reasonably certain home improve- 
ments may be had, and how easy it is to pay 
for them out of regular monthly income.’” 





How Sound nena Plan Aids 
Salesmen's Efforts 


Several years ago the owners of the Nas- 
sau-Suffolk Lumber & Supply Corporation, 
Amityville, N. Y., launched a financing sub- 
sidiary, styled Lumber Security Corporation, 
as an adjunct to its lumber business. Its 
formation was made necessary by inroads 
of specialists in repair work who were mak- 
ing capital of the selling idea of quoting the 
cost per month of an installed or completed 
job. To keep its place in the modern deal- 
ers’ world the lumber company organized 
and gave to its affiliated yards the where- 
withal to meet this competition. 

“Being formed as a part of the everyday 
life of our associated yards,” D. P. Seaman, 
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treasurer of the Security corporation, ex- 
plains in a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
“It was a simple task to fall in with the idea 
of Title I. We hastened to get our license 
to operate under the FHA insurance plan 
and, quite naturally, our setup follows its 
rules and regulations. 

“With this added financing equipment at 
the beck and call of our salesmen, they do 
not have to depend on a loan institution 
beyond their control, or one not completely 
interested in our particular business. The 
salesman also feels certain that his mission- 
ary work and his constructive selling will be 
handled by a finance company that is inter- 
ested in his welfare only, and thus he can 
spend the extra time needed to organize a 
complete repair job, feeling that it is en- 
tirely his own. 

“Furthermore, financing capably handled 
is a business in which there is a profit, and 
while this with us is secondary to a lumber 
profit, it nevertheless is part and parcel of 
a dealer’s complete- equipment. After all, 
business has changed, and will change in 
many other ways as we go along, so it be- 
hooves all of us to adopt uptodate methods, 
providing they are sound and _ practical, 
which assuredly financing under the Na- 
tional Housing Act should prove to be.” 





These Submarines Never "'Sail," 
But Are "For Sale" 


Local conditions often call for special and 
unusual forms of construction for particular 
uses. Lumber and building material dealers in 
one part of the country frequently are puzzled 
by nomenclature commonly current in another 
section. For instance, the average dealer, con- 
fronted with an order for material for building 
a submarine would very likely reply that he 
did not specialize in naval construction. But 
dealers in the Golden State, or at least in a 





Truth is stranger than 
fiction! In the fore- 
ground of this photo- 
graph is visual evidence 
that submarines may 
sometimes be found in 
a desert. This particu- 
lar craft stands in the 
yard of the Indio Lum- 
ber Yard, Indio, Calif. 
The sign above it reads: 


“Submarines Built to 
Order — Inspection In- 
vited” 





certain section thereof, would not be stumped 
by any such demand. 

The enterprising lumberman keeps up with 
progress in building, especially in his own local- 
ity, stocking whatever is in demand; so M. J. 
Kergaard, proprietor of the Indio Lumber Yard, 
Indio, Calif., keeps a “submarine” on display at 
his place and offers to build these new “craft” 
to the customer’s order. 

Though Indio is 22 feet below sea-level, and 
the vicinity was once an arm of the Gulf of 
California, the climate now is very dry and 
extremely hot in summer. So hot, in fact, that 
railroad men and aqueduct miners who work 
nights could get little sleep until a local man 
invented the desert “submarine,” an overgrown 
version of the canteen. 

The framework is usually made of wood and 
the sloping sides and the roof of sheet metal, 
with the bottom edge formed into a gutter to 
carry off any excess water from a covering of 
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burlap which is stretched over the building and 
is kept wet by the drip from a small perforated 
pipe, or sometimes a series of such pipes, just 
over the roof and attached to a water line, or 
to a barrel if running water is not available. A 
small screened opening (perhaps a foot square) 
is usually made at a lower and an upper corner, 
for ventilation. Too much air, as from an open 
door, detracts from the cooling value of the 
device. Evaporation keeps the interior about 
20 degrees cooler than the daily temperature. 


The submarine is sometimes joined to a 
house, with connecting door, and sometimes is 
used by itself. In any case, a shed, or other type 
of shade, must be provided. If joined to the 
house a broad shed is also constructed, at least 
1% feet above the submarine roof, with one end 
joined to the house wall and the other end sup- 
ported by two or more posts. Short posts also 
support the middle, resting on the submarine 
roof. If the “sub” is to be used alone the shed 
is supported on short posts from the roof, and 
by angle braces attached to the framing of the 
building. 

As it cools by evaporation the idea is applica- 
ble to any dry arid region where water can be 
cooled in a canteen. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is at the moment 
without further details as to the construction 
and mode of operation of these “submarines” 
than are embodied in this story, the photograph 
and brief data having been sent in by a casual 
news correspondent, but it certainly looks as 
though here is a field—even though possibly a 
rather limited one—for the use of various in- 
sulating products for shutting out some of that 
desert heat and making the “air-conditioning” 
process described in the story more effective. 
Quite possibly dealers in sections where these 
desert submarines are coming into vogue are 
fully alive to any possibilities in that direction. 

This “submarine” proposition is one of those 
things concerning which the editor of this de- 
partment wishes he had more information; but 
he passes along for the information of readers 





that which is available, pending efforts to secure 
further facts from authoritative sources. 
Possibly some of our California dealer friends 
will “come across” with some detailed or gen- 
eral data that will help to clear up the befogged 
mental state resulting from trying to describe a 
submarine that functions only on dry land. 





Some Business Now—More 
Expected in Spring 


J. E. Chapman, of the Chapman Lumber 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., and its financing sub- 
sidiary, the LeMoyne Assistance Corpora- 
tion, expresses his faith that next spring 
there will be a substantial amount of busi- 
ness created as a result of the Federal 
Housing Administration program. He re- 
ports that some newspaper advertising along 
this line, as well as direct solicitation, has 
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been done by his organization, and says: 
“We are well satisfied with the amount 
of business obtained thus far. We haye 
found that with this type of loan (Tit 
One of the NHA) available as a back. 
ground, a considerable number of cash sales 


develop.” 
——_—————_—_—_—- 


Prospects Bright for Substantial! 
Year's Business 


LaKE Cuwares, La., Jan. 14.—With the 
smoothing out of earlier difficulties in get. 
ting the flow of Federal-insured loans 
started, the prospects for substantial busgij- 
ness in southwest Louisiana in 1935 are 
good, according to C. M. Managan, of 
Krause & Managan (Inc.), building material 
line-yard dealers, who prophesied a steady 
pace in modernization and new residence 
building, rather than any spectacular devel- 
opments in the construction field of the dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Managan’s forecast of reasonably 
good business in his operating area was 
based on: (1) Assurance of necessary funds 
which has been brought by better under- 
standing on the part of banks of the FHA 
and its loan objectives; (2) general improve- 
ment in business in the area, due in part to 
continued expansion of the oil production 
industry; (3) realization of need of moderni- 
zation resulting from a temporary (now 
passed) acute shortage of housing, and (4) 
active canvassing in the various communi- 
ties which has developed prospect lists for 
the dealers and contractors to work on. 

Contrary to the situation existing sixty 
days ago, the banks in Lake Charles are 
now handling Federal Housing Administra- 
tion loans in volume. Loans are now being 
put through with a minimum of delay. 

With financing assured, the building mate- 
rial dealers in Lake Charles initiated a can- 
vass to determine what repairs are needed, 
being assisted in the movement by the Lake 
Charles Association of Commerce, which 
furnished headquarters, and the FERA, 
which furnished 16 canvassers. The can-) 
vass disclosed that approximately 1,200) 
houses are in need of roofing, painting, | 
plumbing, or general replacement. The aver- 
age FHA loan through the banks has been 
$300, so Mr. Managan sees a _ substantial 
volume of work with a fair percentage of 
contracts on the total needed repairs. The 
canvass was assisted by cooperative adver- 
tising run in the local newspaper by the 
building material dealers. 

At the conclusion of the canvass, which 
was completed Jan. 5, the reports were seg- | 
regated and tabulated according to classifi- 
cation of work needed, and the contractors 
and dealers are planning direct mail and per- 
sonal contact to actually get the work under | 
way. 
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(Inc.) maintain a building material yard, af 
similar canvass, with the use of FERA? 
workers, was undertaken under the aus-/ 


pices of the Young Men’s Business League. | 
The canvass is nearly complete, with results | 
to date quite satisfactory. Bank situation 


there is satisfactory. 

In DeRidder a canvass has been started, 
with the co-operation of the Young Men’s 
Business League, with a considerable num- 
ber of prospects developed and seven or 
eight jobs already financed and completed. 
The banks there, according to Mr. Mana- 
gan, are eager for FHA loan business. 

Mr. Managan stated that 30 new houses 
were built in Lake Charles during 1934, 
besides remodeling and repairing, and that 
business was moderately good in all towns 
in which the company operated in 1934. 
With the continued oil development in the 
area, plus the prospect of funds for repair- 
ing and modernization as a stimulus to new § 
home building, Mr. Managan foresees a sub- 
stantial year ahead. 





In Lafayette, where Krause & Managan/ 
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BUILDING SPECIALTIES— RETAIL SALES HELPS 








Offers Improved Flooring 


The Bradley Lumber Co. of Arkansas 
has announced a new type of block flooring 
with several remarkable features certain to 
appeal both to the home owner and the lum- 
ber dealer. These are not fabricated blocks 
but are built up as installed. Each separate 
member is “End Sealed” with Bradley’s spe- 
cial solution which closes the ends against 
absorption of moisture. Scientific tests have 
shown that absorption of moisture through 
the ends is fifteen times greater than through 
face and edge. Experimental floors exposed 
to heat, dryness and humidity have meas- 
ured to exact size when gage tested, after 
long exposure and heavy wear. 

The “Corner Lock” gives this flooring its 
name. The flooring comes securely bundled; 
each layer making a block. The blocks are 
of slightly different size; one block being 
somewhat longer than its mate but of the 
same width. These paired blocks are sep- 
arately bundled. When laid, the longer block, 
reaching past the shorter in the adjoining 
row, locks at the corner with the next longer 
block. This means an overlap or lock at 
every corner intersection. This device not 
only adds great strength and security to the 
floor but also prevents side expansion, 

This block flooring is manufactured with 
the Bradley “Nail Seat”; a patented device 
consisting of a convex arc machined out of 
the tongue. This permits the floor layer to 
drive each nail without using punch or nail 
set, and allows the use of larger nails. The 
flooring can be laid in mastic or nailed, as 
the customer wishes. 

The Bradley Lumber Co. of Arkansas, War- 
ren, Ark., has issued a broadside entitled, “A 
New Creation in Block Design Flooring.” The 
company will send a copy to any dealer or con- 
tractor asking for it. 


Quality to Be Basis of 1935 


Program 


D. A. Williams, president of the Conti- 
nental Steel Corporation, Kokomo, Ind., 
stated that in his opinion the year now open- 
ing will continue the improvement begun 
last year. This company is interested both 
in rural and in industrial fields. The improv- 
ing condition of the farmer means a better 
farm market. The 1934 farm income will 
exceed that of 1933 by at least a billion 
dollars. 

_ The farmer, in President Williams’ opin- 
ion, has become a more discriminating buyer. 
To cater to this quality market, the Conti- 
nental is’ offering “Flame-Sealed” fence; and 
the extra years of life built into this fence 
make it an economical farm purchase. The 
sheet mills are offering “Seal of Quality” 
galvanized sheets. The company’s distribut- 
ing facilities are being increased and its sales 
force strengthened. 

ee 


New Plan for Financing Home 
Insulation Jobs 


Means for financing home insulation jobs 
have been provided through the National Hous- 
ing Act, but because many property owners are 
backward about going to the banks and finan- 
cial institutions, the General Insulating & Man- 
ufacturing Co. has provided its own financing 
plan, operating under the terms of the above 

ct. 

Some of the outstanding points of the Gimco 
finance plan are: (1) No mortgage. (2) Up 
to thirty-six months to pay. (3) Payments 
as low as $5.05 a month. (4) No down pay- 


ment. (5) Low interest rates. 
course to dealer. 

In its announcement regarding this plan, the 
company says: “We sincerely feel that this 
will be the biggest stimulus to Gimco Rock 
Wool house insulation sales since the perfec- 
tion of our present modern methods of manu- 
facturing Rock Wool products.” 

Bulletins and other literature descriptive of 
this plan may be had by writing the company 
at its general offices, Alexandria, Ind. 


(6) No re- 





Take This Sales Register 
in Your Hand! 


An autographic register so small that it 
can be used in the office of the lumber 
dealer, or carried out to the lumber yard, 
or taken by drivers on their trucks when 





making deliveries, is being announced by 
The Standard Register Co., of Dayton, 
Ohio. It is no larger than the ordinary sales 
pad, but offers all the conveniences of the 
conventional type autographic register. 

The newly designed register is known as 
the “Aristocrat.” Modern in design, it is 
so small that it weighs but a fraction over 
a pound when fully loaded with 150 forms. 
Made of duraluminum and _ sturdily con- 
structed, it is designed for use where sales 
pads are now used and where the conven- 
tional type autographic register is too large. 
The “Aristocrat” is so small that it can be 
carried about in the pocket. 

Announcement is being made that the 
“Aristocrat” will be available in ten form 
sizes and two depths, the smaller one accom- 
modating 150 forms while the master model 
will handle 300 forms at one loading. The 
Master model is for use primarily where ad- 
ditional capacity is desired but where the 
conventional register is too large. A handy 
filing drawer is optional equipment on all 
models. 

The continuous forms used in connection 
with this model will carry distinctive mar- 
ginal punches which identify Standard prod- 
ucts. This permits flexibility as the same 
forms may be used in the “Aristocrat” as 
well as in the regular counter or electrically 
operated models. 

The new “Aristocrat” makes unneces- 
sary the use of clip boards, padded forms, 
and the constant juggling of loose forms. 
The printed forms used with the register 
are equipped so that the machine is re- 
loaded with new carbon when a new pack 
of forms is loaded, eliminating the necessity 
of the constant handling of carbon paper. 

Additional information, descriptive litera- 
ture and samples of forms adapted for use 
in this new register maybe obtained with- 
out charge or obligation by writing to the 
Standard Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


New Finance Plan for Hardwood 


Flooring 


Announcement by E. L. Bruce Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., of a new finance plan likely 
marks the first time that a manufacturer 
has made possible the sale of hardwood 
flooring by dealers on a monthly payment 
basis. This new plan provides the liberal 
terms of the National Housing Act, but re- 
lieves dealers and property owners of many 
details connected with securing a loan. 

‘ In commenting on the plan, President R. G. 
Bruce said: 

“The National Housing Act has already 
provided the American public with a finance 
plan for home improvement that is more 
liberal. Many people, however, are hesi- 
tant about going to their local banks for 
loans and do not wish to bother with the 
details, Therefore, the Bruce Finance Plan 
was arranged so that property owners could 
buy block floors by monthly payments, with 
a minimum of red tape and inconvenience. 

“One of the most widespread needs in 
modernizing homes today is for new floors; 
to brighten rooms, to increase rental and re- 
sale values. We are convinced that dealers 
recognize this and are ready to go out and 
do some real work in promoting flooring 
business. One of the best indications to us 
is the fact that we have recently had more 
inquiries regarding the Bruce Factory-Fin- 
ished Block than we ever received on any 
other product in a similar period of time. 

“It is expected that the Bruce Finance 
Plan will remove the last barrier to in- 
creased flooring sales.” 





Issues Guide to Methods of 
Fence Building 


The Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, IIL, 
has prepared a folder describing and illustrating 
with pictures the ways of efficient fence build- 
ing. This company is interested not only in effi- 
cient manufacture, but also in proper building 
of the fence on the farm. Its long experience 
has taught it that while a good fence can not 
be made from poor materials, a poor fence can 
be made of good materials. The methods of 
installation make the difference. ; 

This “Fence Building Guide” deals practi- 
cally with such matters as underground anchor- 
ing, bracing, notching, splicing and stretching. 
It may be had without charge by application to 
the Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Department 18, 
Peoria, IIl. 


Opportunities to Secure Paint 
Franchises 


During the past couple of years the sale of 
paint through retail lumber yards has shown 
a marked increase. More dealers have been 
stocking this satisfactory additional line, and 
dealers who have carried it for many years 
report much larger sales. Few repair or re- 
modeling operations can be carried out in the 
residence field without involving paint sales; 
and many paint jobs are sold that do not in- 
volve structural changes. Nothing else does so 
much for improved appearance, for the dressing 
up of a house, and nothing else accomplishes 
this end so easily. 

Many retailers who have stayed out of this 
field in the past, for various reasons, are decid- 
ing now to carry paints. Such dealers will be 
interested in the fact that the Sherwin-Williams 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is announcing that a cer- 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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LUMBER GAINED IN STRENGTH 


Total lumber production in 1934 is estimated at 15% billion 
feet, or about 11 percent larger than in 1933. Five groups of 
the larger, reporting mills gave their cut as 4 percent larger 
than in 1933, the 1934 production being approximately 7% 
billion feet; but their sales fell 7 percent below the 1933 level 
so that they added more than % billion feet to their stocks. The 
fixing of minimum prices at somewhat below the large-mill level 
encouraged the starting up of numerous small plants. These 
smaller producers seem to have taken the bulk of the 1934 busi- 
ness in lower grades of commons. Though large mills shipped 
about 7 percent less than in 1933, the 1934 forest products load- 
ings were 4 percent larger than 1933. The large mills have a 
surplus of such low grades as the year ends, but apparently 
have oversold their cut of shed stock and uppers. 

The lumber industry entered 1934 with its hopes high, its 
output under control and minimum prices fixed. But by heavy 
sales in the fall of 1933, to customers who wished to stock up 
before the effective date of minimum prices, it created for itself 
a handicap, as these buyers were able to stay out of the market 
until well into the new year. And in fixing its quotas for pro- 
duction, it appears to have been too optimistic as to Recovery 
measures, placing more emphasis on need than on actual buying 
power, and not making sufficient allowance for the new small 
production units that felt the minimum prices were attractive 
in these times. The unpredictable drouth, that severely checked 
buying in a large part of the Mississippi Valley, made extremely 
difficult the attainment of a balance between supply and demand. 

The minimum-price structure came under the attack of “chis- 
elers” toward the end of the first quarter of the year ; the indus- 
try found it necessary to ask modifications for low grades; 
then the Administration requested and had granted reductions 
to encourage home building; there followed then attempts to 
adjust the list to market actualities—but the confusion caused 
by attempts to maintain lists that were less and less followed in 
actual transactions, finally made necessary the at least tempo- 
rary abandonment of the Code price structure. 

For maintenance of market stability, the industry is now put- 
ting more reliance on production control, and has had recom- 
mended to it a reduction of 15 percent in its stocks during 1935. 
Mills producing a quality product so well merchandised that 
they can secure orders for more lumber than they can cut under 
their quotas, may feel somewhat restless under arrangements 
for control of output. Some producers with unused capacity 
are increasing it, so that they may get a quota more in line with 
their sales ability. 


Most Classes of Consumption Remained at 1933 Level 


Residential building in 1934, despite the considerable stimulus 
received from the Federal Housing program during the latter 
part of the year, will amount to only about 12 percent of the 
1923-25 total; but total of all classes of construction reached 
about 30 percent of that level. Some addition would have to 
be made to the residential total in estimating the total demand 
for building lumber, to allow for the healthy increase in farm 
purchases, as a result of enlarged farm purchasing power com- 
ing from numerous Federal-aid measures ; and Federal coloniza- 
tion and housing projects required a big aggregate of lumber. 
The largest gain in the construction field was made by public 
works projects, this being about % billion dollars over the low 
total of 1933, but seemingly these were insufficient to provide 
much stimulus for general business, in view of the continued 
lethargy in other types of construction. 

Automobile production in 1934 gained 45 percent over 1933 
and reached about 70 percent of the 1923-25 level; it is gen- 
erally believed that long-deferred farm buying, with the aid of 
Federal funds, accounted for this striking gain. There was bet- 
ter buying of lumber by this industry but, because of improve- 
ments in steel-body construction, the footage consumed per car 
is probably being further reduced. The furniture industty, 
thanks to a spurt in buying during the last quarter of 1934, 


bettered by a little its 1933 record. The railroads bought con- 
siderably more rolling stock in 1934 than in 1933, for increased 
loadings brought a marked gain in their revenues. There was 
fair buying by the liquor trades, but it was not so important 
a factor in the lumber market as during the “rehabilitation” 
year of 1933. 


Adjustments of Lumber Rate Structure Are Considered 


New developments in lumber transportation promise to be of 
great importance to the industry. The railroads, laboring under 
high fixed charges, have proposed a general advance of 10 per- 
cent; and the fact that this would probably hurt the roads more 
than it would the lumber industry itself seems evident. While 
lumber can be shipped by water to the Atlantic coast and back- 
hauled half across the continent for less than the trans-continental 
rail charge, advances in rail rates would only turn a larger pro- 
portion of the traffic to the waterways. The arrival of experi- 
mental shipments at Chicago, by ship and barge, at about one- 
third less than cost by rail, may have opened the eyes of railroad 
executives to the possibility of a Great Lakes development in 
lumber transport similar to that which occurred on the North 
Atlantic coast. They have, anyway, been willing recently to 
examine proposals for making a low rate from the West Coast 
and reducing their cost by increasing minimum weights; and 
they are also considering suggestions for giving the Inland 
Empire a low rate to the shores of the Great Lakes, from which 
lumber might be distributed by boat. Reductions in southern 
rates to the Middle West, to maintain differentials, are being 
considered also. The “fair return” on fixed investment has so 
frozen rates that there is a tendency to adopt a rule to judge 
the reasonableness of rates by value of service. Such develop- 
ments as these in lumber transport and charges would possibly 
result in painful adjustments of the whole lumber market 
structure. 


Overseas Trade Still Suffers from Numerous Handicaps 


Foreign trade in 1934, it was expected, would benefit from 
the reduction of the gold content of the dollar by making Amer- 
ican lumber cheaper in terms of foreign currency, but shippers 
found that doing business abroad on American fixed prices was 
next to impossible; as the art of “chiseling” quotations devel- 
oped in the second half of the year, however, volume of exports 
gained. The overseas market is still greatly restricted by quotas, 
preferences and tariffs; as well as by severe economic distress 
in countries that formerly were large importers. Little is now 
being heard about Russian competition, and the official American 
opinion is that the Soviets are finding plenty of use at home for 
their increasing production. Just a little progress has been 
made in opening foreign markets for lumber on a reciprocal 
basis, and leaders of the lumber industry have urged that it be 
given consideration in negotiating any trade agreements, but 
it seems impossible to reach a decision what if any American 
industry to sacrifice, so that its output would be replaced by 
imports that would pay for, say, lumber exports. Canadian 
lumber continues to be practically closed out of the United 
States by the tariff, but it has been finding an increasing sale 
in British Empire markets. 


The relative course of production, shipments and orders for 
the larger manufacturing groups—as shown in the weekly 
barometer reports, generally of the larger mills—is indicated in 
the four accompanying graphs, which have been prepared by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Owing to the fact that so large a proportion of the trans- 
actions, especially in some producing regions, was at below- 
Code prices, it is believed that reported prices would not reflect 
the actual level of the market during 1934, and that the charting 
of these, especially as they clung pretty closely to Code minima, 
would be of little value to readers, therefore charts showing 
these prices have been omitted from this year’s review. 
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DURING FIRST YEAR OF CODE 


SOUTHERN PINE MILLS HAD EXCELLENT SALES OF 
UPPERS DURING 1934 


Southern pine mills during 1934 sold about thirteen percent 
less than in 1933, and their production was held down to about 
the same level. During the early part of the year, a large pro- 

rtion of their business came from public works contractors 
and railroads, and there was a fair volume of industrial buying 
late in the spring. Retailers had stocked up the previous fall, 
at pre-Code prices, and, despite good prospects for farm sales, 
especially in the South, were reluctant about adding to assort- 
ments. The larger mills found that most of their yard orders 
covered shed stock and uppers, for the $2 Code differential that 
was allowed smaller mills enabled them to get most of the orders 
for commons. Quite early in the year, the large mills began to ac- 
cumulate lower grades and report shortages in uppers. Drouth 
curtailed buying in most of the northern sales territory early in 
the summer, but the South was little affected ; in some respects 
its rural population benefited, and its purchasing power was also 
increased by Federal aid to growers of cotton and tobacco. In 
the South, numerous subsistence homestead and Federal pro- 
jects did much to sustain the volume of pine mill sales. Some 
of the ground lost in the Atlantic coast market to intercoastal 
fir was at least temporarily regained during the midsummer tie- 
up of shipping on the Pacific coast. Before the middle of the 
year, Code price levels were under serious attack, and wide- 
spread rumors of their abandonment served to check buying 
during the second half; adjustments in the lists resulted in 
only a spurt of business. But at the year-end, following aban- 
donment of price fixing, the volume of new business, largely 
from the South and Southwest, reached far above the level of 
the corresponding period of the preceding year. As the new 
year opens, prospects for northern and eastern business are 
somewhat clouded by moves of competitive regions to extend 
their sales territory by lower rail and water rates ; but the south- 
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ern mills, by more extensive use of trucks to avoid frozen rail 
rates, maintain themselves in a very strong position in the south- 
ern States especially, and here prospects for new business are 
quite encouraging. 

North Carolina pine spring sales of building items in the 
North Atlantic States were curtailed by unusually bad weather 
in that territory, and in fact the business in uppers continued 
rather sluggish throughout the year. From the beginning of 
1934 there was difficulty in regard to Code price differentials, 
for these enabled the smaller mills of the Southeast to offer 
severe competition, and the level maintained encouraged them 
to increase their output. Under Code control, the severity of 
competition from West Coast and Northeast species was some- 
what mitigated, and eastern Canadian water shipments were 
practically shut out of the market by sale price regulations and 
the tariff. During summer, building uppers began to move in 
larger quantity to nearby cotton and tobacco growers. The box 
plants were rather good buyers early in the year, and they nor- 
mally take a large part of the Carolina cut, but as “chiseling” 
of Code prices began they curtailed their purchases and, as 
rumors of abandonment of price-fixing spread, they practically 
withdrew from the market, though reports indicated that they 
were getting considerable concessions, and the same $2 cut in 
minima was soon applied to box as to uppers, shortly after mid- 
year. The box makers, because of a poor fruit crop in the East, 
had found summer business dull. In the latter half of the year, 
rumors of abandonment of Code prices prevented the mills from 
getting the benefit of increasing consumption by builders, espe- 
cially in the rural South, and box makers. But as production 
of both large and small mills in the Carolinas and the Southeast 
small-mill territory had been curtailed by early fall rains, mill 
stocks were depleted, and so were those of distributors and con- 
sumers, therefore the market showed a good deal of strength. 

Arkansas Soft Pine mills found a good demand all during 
1934 for their limited production of uppers, with the bulk of 
the yard orders for commons going to the small mills, while 
both groups benefited considerably from purchases for Federal 
river and other large construction projects, farm and city hous- 
ing undertakings, and from railroad buying. The cotton States 
increased their purchases of all building items during the fall, 
and, toward the end of the year, uppers were scarce and strong, 
while bad weather had curtailed small-mill output and improved 
prospects for large-mill sales of commons. 


NORTHERN PINE AND HEMLOCK SALES HURT BY 
DROUTH; EASTERN SPRUCE MARKET FAVORABLE 


Northern pine sales in the middle West suffered rather 
severely during the summer and fall of 1934 as a result of the 
drouth, which more than offset good effects of Federal aid on 
farm purchasing power that were felt in the early spring. Be- 
cause of the impaired economic position of this sales territory, 
retailers bought only hand to mouth; even when business im- 
proved, partly as a result of the Housing campaign, they con- 
tinued this policy, because of rumors of lower Code prices. In 
the Niagara area, hesitation over prices was strongest, for about 
mid-year there began to be a good deal of chiseling on compet- 
ing species. In this territory, city housing and industrial de- 
mand was dull all year, and fruit growers had suffered a crop 
failure. In both territories, there was a good demand for box 
and. lower grades most of the year. Because of the United 
States tariff and price regulations in the American market, and 
also because of preference in the British market, a large part of 
the Canadian cut was diverted there. Production costs of 
Canadian mills, however, have been lowered by a reduction of 
stumpage dues that largely offsets their tariff disadvantage in 
the American market. 

Northern hemlock mills entered 1934 with low stocks, and 
their 1934 production was much above the low level of 1933, 
but did not result in heavy additions to stocks, for sales 
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during the year were only about ten percent below the actual 
output. The Michigan-Wisconsin sales territory suffered less 
from drouth than did others, and demand has been better sus- 
tained. Comparison with 1933—1934 total sales were about 17 
percent lower—must take into account the fact that 1933 volume 
included large Federal CCC purchases. 

Eastern spruce benefited largely in 1934 from the tariff that 
practically closed out Canadian Maritime imports, and, espe- 
cially in the first half of the year, by being placed on a price 
parity with West Coast intercoastal shipments at Code minima. 
As “chiseling”’ began, spruce was relieved from pressure by the 
cutting off of intercoastal shipments by the Pacific Coast long- 
shoremen’s strike. The cut during spring was greatly re- 
stricted by bad weather, and the heavy order files then accumu- 
lated were kept full until almost the close of the year. Many 
items of dry stock were scarce and strong practically through- 
out 1934. Rumors of reductions in Code minima of competing 
species, and of abandonment of price fixing, caused an easing 
up in demand early in September, but production was reduced 
in October, and the mills had no difficulty in keeping the market 
in a strong position. This was threatened by a proposal to 
permit a $2 differential on Provincial and Maine waterborne, 
and perhaps will be more so by abandonment of attempts at 
Code price-fixing on imports from Canada. 


IN WEST COAST MARKET, PRE-CODE BUYING, 
SHIPPING TIE-UP AND DROUTH WERE FACTORS 


Sales by identical West Coast mills during 1934 were about 
four percent less than in 1933, while production was around 
one percent larger. The mills considerably increased their pro- 
duction over 1933 levels in the first third of the year, encour- 
aged to look for larger sales as a result of public works expen- 
ditures and Federal aid to farmers and ees owners. But 
business was handicapped in the first part of the year by the fact 
that there had been considerable pre-Code buying and distribu- 
tors with rounded-out stocks were awaiting improvement in 
their own sales ; and later by the results of drouth in the middle 
West. Production slumped much below 1933 levels in June and 
July, as a result of the longshoremen’s strike, but so did book- 
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ings, business being lost to other producing regions. Disputes 
about maintenance of Code prices then began to deter buying, 
and volume of sales averaged less than production until at the 
end of the year it had a spurt as a result of abandonment of 
minimum prices. 

A large proportion of the orders from rail territory in the 
first part of the year originated/ with public works contractors 
and railroads, retailers being fairly well stocked and hesitant 
over sales prospects and the price level. Large buyers began to 
withdraw from the market in early spring, but buying by coun- 
try yards was expected to maintain the sales level—and then 
came the drouth in the middle West, which brought yard pur. 
chases to a low level. The market situation became much con- 
fused by “chiseling” below Code levels, and by a move for 
abandonment of Code prices. 
Housing campaign in the fall, and lowering of Code prices, but 
the general disposition of distributors was to rely on their 
stocks and hold back ordering for replenishment until spring. 


Another development making for hesitation was experimental J 


water shipping up the Mississippi, which would result in appre- 
ciably lower prices if it attained volume; and the response of 
the railroads, which showed more willingness to arrange for 
lower transcontinental rates. 


Atlantic coast distributors entered 1934 with well rounded out 
stocks, and demand on them during early spring was heavily 
curtailed by severe weather. Intercoastal traders seemed to be 
strongly organized for maintaining market stability, but com- 
petition from other regions early brought complications, and 
Code price violations increased. Building demand, despite the 
easing of mortage money, made little gain; perhaps because of 
the numerous labor disturbances in industrial centers of the 
East, and the resulting business uncertainty. Shipments to the 
East were practically closed off by the Pacific longshoremen’s 
strike during June and July, but Atlantic coast storage stocks 
were adequate for the demand, which badly depleted them before 
the movement could be resumed. There was widespread chisel- 
ing of Code prices toward the end of the year, and expectation 
of their abandonment ; and though there was talk of an advance 
in intercoastal rates, there was doubt whether even the $12 
rate could be held and permit competition with mills that oper- 
ated their own ships. 

California demand was dull during a large part of the year, 
although during the first part there were large expenditures on 
public works, and a revival of the wine trade stimulated demand 
from both wineries and growers. Stocks held before the long- 
shoremen’s strike were sufficient for all but urgent needs, which 
were supplied by rail. This State made a large response to 
the renovization campaign in the fall, but because of the rumors 
of abandonment of Code prices, restocking was deferred. 

Foreign trade labored under the same handicaps as last year. 
The large British Empire markets were almost closed to Amer- 
ican lumber, and Canada benefited accordingly. Oriental trade 
was well sustained in view of the weakness of the Japanese yen 
and China’s silver troubles, as well as the continued political and 
social disturbances in the Far East. South American business 
showed improvement. It seems that attempts to maintain Code 
prices had to be early abandoned in the offshore markets. 


REDWOOD EXPORTS GAINED; INDUSTRIAL 
CYPRESS ACTIVE 


California redwood production in 1934 was about eighty per- 
cent larger than in 1933, but current bookings covered about 
ninety percent of this cut. Additions to mill stocks were not 
serious in view of the fact that they were rather depleted at 
the beginning of the year. while sales prospects have been im- 
proving. Northern California business kept fairly close to 
1933 level, but there was a further falling off in the southern 
California market. Eastern business did not hold the level of 
1933, but was about double the amount for 1932 and nearly 
fifty percent better than 1931. Foreign business made a further 
gain, being about a third larger than in 1933 and more than 
double 1932. 

Tidewater red cypress producers reported a good demand 
from retailers of the middle West and East during the spring 
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months, but it eased up in May. Industrial buyers then began 
to come into the market for larger quantities, however—sales 
to the brewing industry continuing good—and industrial busi- 
ness held the lead during the remainder of the year. All buying 
was somewhat checked about mid-year by rumors of lower 
prices, but cypress was less seriously affected than other woods. 
As the industrials took chiefly thicker stock, and total produc- 
tion was held closely to market requirements, such stock had 
become rather scarce by fall. Cypress stocks in the hands of 
distributors and consumers are low as a result of their holding 
off the market for a long time, and the mills expect to reap early 
benefit from the expansion in housing consumption during the 
spring of 1935. 


INLAND EMPIRE AND CALIFORNIA SOFT PINES 
AND UPPERS WERE BEST SELLERS 


Western pine mills during the first five months of the year 
booked considerably more business than in the corresponding 
period of 1933; they built up good files of unfilled orders in 
that time. But, the middle of the year, sales started to decline, 
and there was a steady shrinkage of unfilled order files until the 
end of the year. Production in the first part of the year was 
considerably ahead of 1933, and gross stocks, which had been 
low at the beginning of the year, gradually increased, this in- 
crease continuing until the end of the year, despite the seasonal 
tapering off in production, because of the steady slowing down 
of sales during the last five months. The 1934 output was about 
13 percent above the 1933, but sales were only 3 percent above 
1933. Pre-Code stocking up by retail distributors kept them 
out of the market during the early part of the year; and the 
drouth then came as a serious handicap to sales in the North- 
west and middle West markets, but in early summer the East 
bought fairly well. The mills received considerable business 
from public works projects, throughout the year but especially 
in the early part of it. Minimum prices came under attack about 
the middle of the year, but despite rumors of their abandon- 
ment they were better maintained than in most species. Com- 
petition from other regions in markets reached by rail was 
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severely felt, so there was a constant urge to benefit from water 
rates; various means were employed to lower cost of reaching 
the Pacific seaboard, and in June there was a movement started 
to reach the Great Lakes on a low rate and distribute from there 
by water. Demand during most of the year ran rather heavily 
to lower grades, perhaps because of Code increases in prices; 
but there was a fair call from retailers for selects. Shop grades 
were dull practically all year, for even the renovization cam- 
paign did not bring the large millwork plants into the market 
for sizable quantities, partly because they had adequate stocks 
for the business that actually developed, and partly because they 
expected abandonment of Code minima and lower quotations. 
At the year-end, the large industrial consumers were negotiating 
for some large blocks of shop. . The mills are said to have rela- 
tively small stocks of the soft pines, and holdings of finish 
and upper grade dimension are below average; some of the 
scarcer items have already been marked up in the California 
and Inland Empire regions. 


HARDWOOD DEMAND FROM INDUSTRIAL USERS 
WAS PROBABLY BELOW CONSUMPTION 


Hardwood sales early in 1934 showed an encouraging up- 
ward trend, but by May they had fallen below the preceding 
year’s level and so continued to the end of the year; and pro- 
duction, from about mid-year, showed a continual downward 
trend. There was a steady decline in files of unfilled orders 
from May, accompanied by an increase in gross stocks until 
further curtailment of production allotments late in the year. 
Total reported sales were about 12 percent below the 1933 
level ; while total production was only about 5 percent less than 
in 1933. None of the principal consuming groups were buying 
in volume. While automobile production continued the increase 
that had started late in 1932, and 1934 output was 45 percent 
above 1933, it reached only about half the 1929 level in value, 
and because, through use of rubber joints and welding, dis- 
advantages of steel construction were being overcome, a lesser 
footage of lumber was being called for. Furniture consump- 
tion had made a decided bulge in the middle of 1933 but flat- 
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tened out by the year-end and continued on a rather low level 
until the fourth quarter of 1934, when there was an increase, 
as the preceding year in the case of automobiles, largely be- 
cause of increased farm purchasing power. The drouth re- 
stricted farm sales by both these industries. Building trades 
demand for flooring and millwork was slow most of the year, 
but showed an improvement with inauguration of the Federal 
renovization program ; even then, it did not reach large volume. 
Railroads were much better buyers than in the preceding year, 
but the bulk of their purchases was in softwood car material; 
their new stream-lined passenger trains are not creating much 
demand for the hardwoods; but they did take some hardwood 
ties. The brewers, distillers and tavern folk, following a spring 
spurt, did not maintain the volume of their 1933 purchases. 
Demand from the music trades, including radio, has continued 
on a rather low level. Most large domestic distributors and 
consumers had bought rather heavily at pre-Code prices late in 
1933, and were able to rely very largely on these stocks during 
the early part of 1934. By mid-year, mill pressure for sales 
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had weakened prices, and “chiseling” became more general; 
even the mark-down in Code minima in December did not seem 
to fully satisfy consumers, so they continued to hold off in the 
expectation that price-fixing would be abandoned and that there 
would be a further softening in the market. The attitude of 
foreign buyers during most of the year was the same. The 
marking up of American prices greatly stimulated competition 
in overseas markets from other hardwood producing countries; 
and this seems to have compelled many shippers to choose be- 
tween withdrawing from foreign sales or disregarding Code min- 
ima. The advances in prices more than offset the effect that a re- 
duction in the gold content of the dollar might be expected to 
have in lowering costs to foreign buyers. As the year ended the 
open market was in an uncertain position, with buyers and 
sellers attempting to test it out. The feeling was that the gen- 
eral price level was too low and would be at least maintained, 
but that there must come adjustments to supply and demand, 
and the mills were of the belief that in some scarce items there 
would be advances. 





Chicago Receipts and Shipments During 1934 


The movement of lumber and shingles into 
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LUMBER RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS BY YEARS SINCE 1850 
(With Net Additions to Stock or Local Consumption) 
into Stock Into Stock Into Stock 
(In Thousand Feet) and Local (In Thousand Feet) and Local (In Thousand Feet) and Local 
Receipts Shipments Consumption Receipts Shipments Consumption Receipts Shipments Consumption 
1850 100,365 55,424 44,941 1880 ...1,524,431 1,475,872 48,559 1910 ...2,519,357 962,776 1,556,581 
18561 125,056 60,338 64,718 1881 ...1,906,639 1,844,06 62,573 1911 ...2,134,567 803,923 1,330,644 
1852 147,816 77,081 70,735 1882 ...2,116,341 1,974,544 141,797 1912 ...2,693,30 1,002,373 1,690,932 
1853 202,101 93,484 108,617 1883 ...1,897,815 1,906,592 8,777 1913 ...2,804,434 954,159 1,850,275 
1854 228,337 82,061 146,276 1884 ...1,802,727 1,095,200 707,527 1914 ...2,215,596 1,019,066 1,196,530 
1855 306,547 108,647 197,900 1885 ...1,744,699 896,004 848,695 1915 ...2,379,729 1,133,417 1,246,312 
1856 456,673 135,876 320,797 1886 ...1,660,589 974,652 685,937 1916 ...3,017,240 ,393,022 1,624,218 
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1862 305,674 131,255 174,419 1892 ...2,250,298 1,058,407 1,191,881 1922 ...2,954,153 1,550,945 1 403,208 
1863 413,302 172,365 240,937 1893 ...1,621,627 742,150 79,477 1923 ...3,537,921 2,013,434 1,524,487 
1864 501,592 190,170 311,422 1894 ...1,522,835 619,613 903,322 1924 ...3,844,128 2,236,685 1 607.443 
1865 647,146 310,897 336,249 1895 ...1,547,727 972,391 575,336 1925 ...4,116,728 2,318,7 1,797,943 
1866 730,057 400,125 329,932 1896 ...1,270,939 591,488 678,451 1926 ...4,097,667 1,909,470 2,188,197 
1867 ...° 882,662 447,039 435,061 1897 ...1,415,623 556,518 859,105 1927 ...3,923,002 1,521,878 2°401,124 
1868 ...1,028,495 514,434 514,434 1898 ...1,600,000 699,209 900,791 1928 ...3,838,291 1,331,210 2'507,081 
1869 ... 997,737 673,166 324,571 1899 ...1,695,790 738,701 957,089 1929 ...3,359,737 1,245,986 2,113,751 
1870 ...1,018,999 652,091 366,908 1900 ...1,596,746 769,451 $27,295 
1871 ...1,039,328 647,595 391,733 1901 |. .1,987/580 892°893 1,094°687 MRR 2 gh 94 p+ 2 
1872 ...1,183,659 610,824 572,835 1902 ...2,069,385 887,372 1,182,013 1932 rea "715 527 264.697 450,830 
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1875 |. 1,157,194 635,708 521.486 1905 | 12'193'540 956,377 1,237,163 1934 hari wears ae 
1876 ...1,039,785 566,978 472,807 1906 ...2,362,856 1,041,491 1,321,365 
1877 ...1,083,405 546,781 536,624 1907 ...2,479,458 977,746 1,501,712 
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Just a Yard 


(Suggested by F. A. B., Greensboro, N. C.) 


Just a little lumber yard, 

Built upon no boulevard, 
More than likely on the edges 
Of a town—perhaps it wedges 
In between a railroad track 
And a street a little back— 
But the customer will find it 

If it has a thought behind it. 


And that thought is selling more 
Than the lumber, than the door, 
Than the shingles or the roofing, 
Or the paint for weather-proofing, 
For that thought is roof and walls 
When the evening darkness falls, 
Thought of houses roofed and sided 
That the lumber yard provided. 


Men may make their profits, yes, 
Yet the greatest they possess 

Is the thought that in the taking 
Homes and cities they are making— 
Just a little lumber yard, 

In the easy times or hard, 

Profits not alone pursuing, 

Doing something worth the doing. 


We See b’ the Papers 


States Attorney Courtney, of Chicago, asked 
a reduction of insurance rates because auto 
thefts have decreased, and the insurance people 
promptly agreed. 

But the high cost of auto insurance is due 
chiefly to accidents. Why not enforce the 
traffic laws, particularly the speed laws, and 
reduce accidents also? 

The rubber dollar seems in some danger of 
being rubbed out. 


And so Frank Daniels is dead. He was one 
of the oldtime actors who had the good fortune 
and ill fortune to survive the American stage. 

It reached fewer people, while the movies 
reach millions; but they are pretty tawdry en- 
tertainment, almost without acting and without 
art. 

The great question is “Do you photograph 
well?”, not “Can you act well?” How did 


George Arliss ever make the movies? But 
they wanted one actor. 
Mrs. Martha Scott, of Milford, Ill, 100 


years old, still burns wood in preference to 
coal. And who wouldn’t, who could? 

Senators Vandenberg and Nye seem deter- 
mined not to let the President take the polit- 
ical profits out of the “take the profits out of 
war” movement they got under way, after the 
American Legion had started it. 

In Germany it’s the Jews, in the United 
States the public utilities. 

Moro students ran amok. 
American. 


Clayt Smith, whom we have mentioned be- 
fore, Democratic president of the Cook county 
board, favors local governments making at 
least quarterly reports of how tax money is 


Getting quite 


— spent. Other corporations do to_ their 
stockholders—why not cities and counties to 
theirs? But the statements should be made 


up by independent auditors, also. 

It now seems likely that Congress will have 
to do some of its own thinking, much as we 
may all regret it. 

Mrs. Putnam proved that a woman can go it 
alone, if she wants to. 

Now Flemington, N. J., knows what the 
world’s fair did for Chicago. 

The Supreme Court also seems to have sent 
a message to Congress. 

Remembering the thriftiness of old Ben, we 





sometimes wonder where our President got 
that name Franklin. 


Experts announce that realty is on the 
road to recovery. It is a good road to have 
realty on. 


“The Gay Divorcee” is on everybody’s 
tongue, as though there were not enough words 
we mispronounce already. 


We don’t even know the difference between 
an employe and an employee, or how to pro- 
nounce either one of them. 

One thing is certain, it is going to be a 
long time before we can afford another de- 
pression. 


Between Trains 


Boston, Mass.—This is the age of the young 
man; and, if he accepts the experience of his 
elders and adds to it enthusiasm of his own, 
it is a good thing. Tonight President Conant, 
of Harvard University, who came into the 
world about the time we came into the AMEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, sat at our right, and we 
suspect that he is a happy combination of the 
conservatism of his fathers and the progress 
of the present. He refused to make a speech 
and left the evening’s job to us, which shows 
how much wiser youth sometimes is than age. 
The school superintendents of the six New 
England States had gathered in a record-break- 
ing annual dinner which bulged the walls of 
the Parker House, but with no complaint from 
the management. 


BewLevitle, I1tt.—This is one of the near 
neighbors in the Forty-ninth State, as St. Louis 
likes to call its trade territory. The fellows 
on this side of the river are perfectly willing 
to do their wholesale shopping on the other 
side of the river, if Missouri, on the other hand, 
is careful to buy Illinois coal. There is a lot 
of coal around here, which is fine, but, in some 
cases, two rival unions, which does not make 
for peace. Getting along with one union, if 
both union and employer are fair-minded, is 
a comparatively simple matter; but getting 
along with two is just as easy as getting along 
with two wives. However, everybody was 
happy at the annual dinner of the Chamber of 
Commerce tonight. 


Gary, Inp.—You just can’t escape the pro- 
fessors these days. Came out here to address 
the bankers of northern Indiana, and found we 
were just the Kerensky of the occasion, as we 
were to be followed by Superintendent Wirt, of 
the Gary schools. In the Gary Plan, few men 
have done as much for the school children of 
America as he has, and few men are as much 
loved and honored in their communities as he 
is in his. 


The Good Old Rules 


Men learn this lesson young and limber: 
If lost up yonder in the timber, 

To follow running water down 

To farm or settlement or town, 

A simple rule for men to follow 

That beats all other rules all hollew. 


Whether the country’s colder, hotter, 
The people must keep near the water, 
For water’s the most useful thing, 
Excepting air, to man or king. 

Yes, follow like you would a steeple, 
And you will always come to people. 


And even now, within the city, 

With many poor, and more’s the pity, 

If they would quit this running ’round 

And chasing after some new sound, 

Would follow rules that served their fathers, 
They soon would solve the country’s bothers. 
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MONEY & QUESTION 





ANSWERED by the 


GIMCO 


(NON-RECOURSE) 


FINANCE 
x PLAN« 


* NO MORTGAGE 
*NO DOWN PAYMENT 
* LOW INTEREST RATES 
* NO RECOURSE to DEALER 
* PROMPT PAYMENT 
Dealers! The Gimco Finance Plan is simplicity itself! 
No Red Tape! No Delay! Send for your copy of 


this Plan. Get your share of the home moderniza- 
tion business that the Gimco Plan makes possible. 


GENERAL INSULATING 
& MFG. co.., Alexandria, Ind. 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANU- 
FACTURERS OF ROCK WOOL PRODUCTS 














Long Leat 


ERE'S a trademark that has meant 
First Quality in Dimension and Tim- 
bers for nearly half a century. 





It signifies careful manufacture to ex- 
acting standards —clean, dry, straight, 
bright lumber from one of the finest 
and largest Virgin Long Leaf Pine for- 
ests in Louisiana and the South. 


Further, it implies a service with re- 
sources and equipment to take care of 
your needs promptly at all times with a 
complete assortment of all sizes and 
lengths, specializing in large timbers. 


Specify "Zimmerman" stock — insure 
your own satisfaction. 


J. A. BENTLEY LUMBER Co. 


ZIMMERMAN, LA. 


Southern Yellow Pine 
Dimension & Timbers 
Lignasan Treated Lumber 
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Cc PACIFIC COAST Co 
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LONG TIMBERS! 


Our Main 
Lumber 
Business 


Our Real 
Lumber 
Business is 





OSTRANDER 
RAILWAY & TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 


The Original Long Timber Mill 
NE FS _ eT I 


MACKIE & LEWIS 


EXPORT - - DOMESTIC 
Shippers of 


“FARWEST BRAND" 
Fir Piling and Spars 
Fir Veneer Logs 
Export Logs, all species 














American Bank Building 
SEATTLE, U.S.A. 
Cable Address -- Macbar 

















HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hote: in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnishedor 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 


Keller and Boyd 
Owner, and 
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News of the Codes 


Announces Code Amendment 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Jan. 16—The National 
Recovery Board has announced approval of the 
amendment to the Code for the wood floor 
contracting division of the construction indus- 
try, requiring that all bids in the division 
amounting to $100 or more be filed with inde- 
pendent agencies designated by the Code Au- 
thority. 





Threaten Appeal to Congress 


New Or -eans, La., Jan. 14.—Threat to take 
their grievances to members of Congress from 
the southern States if the Lumber Code Author- 
ity continues to fail to afford them relief from 
conditions against which the Southern Rotary 
Cut Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
been protesting was openly expressed in a reso- 
lution adopted Jan. 8 by members of that sub- 
division of the Code administration. The con- 
tinued protest of members of the Southern 
Rotary Cut Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
which has been of several months’ duration, is 
based on fundamental contentions, among them 
being the following: 

That, contrary to Section 15 of Schedule A, 
all “manufacturers of package and box 
grades of rotary cut lumber in the States of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas” are not in- 
cluded under the administration of the sub- 
division but many have been permitted to 
escape control through affiliation with the 
box and crate groups. It is claimed that 100 
firms so escape rotary cut control. 

That the subdivision has not been given 
representation on the Lumber Code Authority, 
whereas customers of the industry have been 


Building and Car Loadings, 1934/ 


Survey of Construction Activi- 
ties for Year 1934 


The construction industries in the 37 eastern 
States ended the year 1934 with a contract total 
of $1,543,101,300 for all classes of construction, 
according to F. W. Dodge Corporation; this 
was a gain of about 23 percent over the total 
for 1933, the increase occurring entirely in the 
sphere of public work. For the final month 
of 1934 the contract volume was smaller than 
in either the previous month or in December, 
1933; in fact the total of $92,723,700 was lower 
than for any month since July, 1933. The loss 
from November, 1934, was 17 percent, while 
the decline from December, 1933, amounted to 
55 percent. 

The year 1934 showed contract gains over 
1933 in each of the ten general classes of con- 
struction, except factories and residential build- 
ing. The decline in factory construction totaled 
almost 10 percent, while the loss in residential 
building was less than % of 1 percent. An 
increase of more than 50 percent was reported 
in commercial buildings; awards for educational 
buildings were practically treble those of 1933; 
hospital and institutional building showed only 
a slight advance; public buildings increased 
by about 5 percent; religious and memorial 
buildings gained less than 5 percent; social 
and recreational buildings increased by some- 
thing more than 50 percent; public works of 
engineering types, increased by about 25 per- 
cent; while public utility structures shared in 
the general advance, too, the gain being some- 
what more than 20 percent. 

Improvement over 1933 in total contracts was 
shown in each of the thirteen major districts 
in the area east of the Rocky Mountains, ex- 
cept Upstate New York. For residential 
building alone, however, gains between 1933 
and 1934 were limited only to the following 
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given such representation, placing the cus- 
tomers in the position of laying down rules 
etc., for the rotary cut manufacturers to the 
detriment of the latter. 


The resolution adopted declared that: 


If a satisfactory reply is not made to the 
office of the Southern Rotary Cut Lumber 
Association within one month, namely, by 
Feb. 8, the chairman and secretary are hereby 
empowered and instructed, without right of 
change, to protest to all members of both 
houses of the Congress representing those 
States in our geographical jurisdiction, and 
that all manufacturers be also asked to make 
appeal, and that in both cases full informa- 
tion and copies of these resolutions be for- 
warded. 


Mill Employees Want Output | 


Restriction Removed 


TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 12.—Employees of two 
Seattle sawmills presented a petition in United 
States district court here Jan. 4 seeking to have 
an agreement to curtail lumber production de- 
clared unconstitutional. But Judge Edward E. 
Cushman declined to accept the petition, and 
directed that it be returned to the northern dis- 
trict federal court in Seattle. 

In the petition, the employees attacked an 
agreement made by R. S. Fox with the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, which would 
close one mill and restrict working hours in 
another for a period of three months. The Code 
Authority states that this is necessary because 
the Fox mills received more than their just share 
of working hours during the last quarter of 
1934. But the workers are seeking the restrain- 
ing order on the grounds that such an agree- 
ment deprives them of their means of liveli- 
hood and is unconstitutional. 


major areas; middle Atlantic territory; South- 
eastern territory; Chicago territory; Southern 
Michigan territory; St. Louis territory; and 
the New Orleans territory.: For non-residen- 
tial building types gains between the two years 
were shown in contracts in each of the thirteen 
territories with the exception of Texas. 
Contemplated construction reported during 
December for all classes of construction in the 
37 eastern States as a whole totaled $212,813,- 
700 as against $205,207,300 in November, 1934, 
and $778,030,600 in December, 1933. Losses be- 
tween December, 1933, and December, 1934, in 
new planning were shown for each of the ten 
general classes of construction, except com- 
mercial buildings, factories and_ residential 
buildings for which gains were recorded. 


Forest Products Loadings 
Gained 4 Percent in 1934 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 14.—Forest prod- 
ucts carloadings in 1934 totaled 1,147,096 
cars, cOmpared with 1,100,817 cars in 1933, 
a gain of 4 percent. The year started with 
continuous weekly gains over 1933 up to 
the week ended June 9, when a turn came, 
and for six months each week of 1934 was 
below that of corresponding week of 1933. 
The weeks ended Dec. 15 and 22 showed 
slightly heavier loadings in 1934 than in 
1933. 

For the first 23 weeks of 1934, ended 
June 9, forest products loadings were 35 
percent above those of corresponding weeks 
of 1933, but during the next six months they 
declined enough to lower the total excess 
of 1934 loadings over 1933 to 4 percent. 
The extreme contrasts between the two 
years are due mostly to the sharp upward 
trend in 1933, which turned in August to a 
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gradual decline until December, when the 
drop was seasonally rapid. The trend in 
1934 was much more even—slight gains to 
March, then almost level to July, then a 
drop to a somewhat lower level, which was 
held to December. _The lowest week, after 
the New Year’s holiday in 1933, was 12,300 
cars; the highest week, that of July 21, 
99,206 cars. In 1934, excluding the first 
holiday week and that containing July 4, the 
range was from about 20,000 cars to 25,894 
during the week ended May 26. i 
Compared with the 4 percent increase 
which forest products carloadings showed 
in 1934 over 1933, coal and ore loadings each 
showed gain of 7 percent, and live stock, a 
gain of 21 percent. On the other hand, 
merchandise loadings were 2 percent less, 
and grain and grain products 1 percent less 
than in 1933. All commodities loadings in 
1934 totaled 5.5 percent over those of 1933. 





Applies Higher Mathematics to 
Building Economics 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received a 
book entitled “Dynamic Economics.” Its au- 
thor is Charles Frederick Roos; an economist 
who has held among other posts of distinction, 
that of director of research, Division of Re- 
search and Planning, National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. 

This is not a book for the casual reader; al- 
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though such a reader could find here and there 
much to interest him. The first part of the 
chapter entitled “Production Incentives” is a 
case in point. Dr. Roos is dealing in this vol- 
ume with theoretical economics. He holds that 
the factors composing the field of economics 
are moving or dynamic factors and must be 
studied as such. The habit of traditional eco- 
nomics of stopping these factors at some given 
point for study and observation must take 
away most of the meaning and importance from 
the conclusions. It is as though a traffic en- 
gineer would suddenly stop all the cars on an 
arterial thoroughfare and proceed to chart 
their positions while they were still. His chart 
would be worthless, for cars standing still cease 
to be a part of traffic. In order to be able to 
study these economic forces in motion, Dr. 
Roos has devised methods of reducing them to 
the formulae of higher mathematics; the mathe- 
matics of variables. The reader without such 
mathematical knowledge will find much of the 
book a foreign language. However, if he does 
understand this language, the reader will find 
the book dealing with practical as well as theo- 
retical matters. One chapter is entitled, “Fac- 
tors Influencing Residential Building.’ The 
lumberman who still has a working memory 
of his college calculus or the engineer inter- 
ested in the basic economics of his profession 
will find Dr. Roos’s theories interesting and 
challenging. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 
supply the book at the publisher’s price. 


Extra Wheels Increase Truck’s Efficiency 


The Toledo Guaranty Corporation is operat- 
ing a new mill in Pendleton County, West Vir- 
ginia, near Onego. This is a circular mill, mod- 
ern in equipment and capable of producing from 
15,000 to 20,000 feet a day. 


It is now being 





Its six wheels enables this comparatively light Chevrolet truck to haul larger loads, at no greater cost 
than by trucks not fitted with this special equipment—and it has never been mired and has never had 
The load in the photograph consists of 10,474 feet of poplar 


to be pulled out. 


converted into a double circular mill with an 
estimated capacity of 35,000 feet of hardwoods 
or 50,000 feet of softwoods daily. 

This mill has been placed here to manufac- 
ture a tract of timber purchased by the com- 
pany last year. This tract is estimated to con- 
tain 28,000,000 feet of timber, in which hard- 
woods predominate. The principal species are 
hard maple, white oak and red oak; though 
there is also a large amount of poplar, bass- 
wood, cherry, cucumber and ash. 

In meeting the special problem of transpor- 
tation, both of logs from woods to mill and of 
sawn lumber from mill to railroad, the company 
has made excellent use of comparatively light 
trucks with special equipment. The photograph 
which is reproduced on this page shows 
a Chevrolet truck equipped with Grico gears. 
It is carrying a load of 10,474 feet of poplar. 





This Grico equipment makes of the truck a 
6-wheel machine, with the usual advantages of 
that type of unit. The four rear wheels have 
plenty of flexibility in adapting themselves to 
unevenness of roadway, and by spreading the 


area of pulling contact add enormously to the 
machine’s capacity to get through difficult roads. 
This is a device designed for application to many 
different trucks. The Toledo Guaranty Cor- 
poration states that the machine pictured on 
this page has never been mired and has never 
had to be pulled out. It has cost nothing for 
repairs, has operated every day that operations 
were carried on, carries 40 percent more footage 
than a truck and trailer of similar size without 
the Grico equipment and works regularly over 
mountain roads, some of which are unimproved. 
A. B. Speight, manager of the lumber division 
of the Toledo Guaranty Corporation, states that 
the company thinks highly of this special truck 
equipment, and adds that the cost of operation 
is no greater than that of other trucks not 
equipped with Grico gears. 








CERTIFIED 


Douglas Fir 


ppvress to-day demand quality—that’s 
why they prefer branded, trade-marked, 
grade-marked merchandise. They know the 
brand is the maker’s pledge of quality—that 
he could not afford to identify an inferior 
product with his name and reputation. 


Every indication points to greatly increased 
demand for lumber this season, with all the 
renovizing jobs in sight, and the FHA new 
residential construction. In balancing your 
inventories, you’re taking no chance on any 
lumber from the Booth-Kelly Mills—it’s 
triply certified and guaranteed. Drop a line 
to-day and let us quote on a Mixed Car of 
Douglas Fir finish, casing, base, mouldings, 
stepping, flooring, ceiling, drop siding, di- 
mension, timbers, etc., assorted as per your 
needs. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


\BoctlhAltelly 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD and WENDLING, ORE. 
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Denver, Covo., Jan. 14. — Salesmanship 
should not be lost to sight, nor should all 
effort be expended on Code matters and 
kindred subjects, it was brought out in the 
thirty-second annual convention of the 
Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held in the Brown Palace Hotel, this 
city, Jan. 10, 11 and 12. During the past 
year, it was asserted, a vast amount of time 
and energy had been expended by lumber- 
men on making Codes and putting them into 
effect. As a result, other factors that enter 
into successful business have to some degree 
been overlooked, and chief among these is 
selling. It is the opinion of those in attend- 
ance at the Denver convention that 1935 will 
show some business improvement; but, in 
order to share in that increase, much atten- 
tion must be given to selling. 


Majority of Mills Favor Fair Distribution 


“I am convinced that we will never get a 
distribution statement in our Code,” said Presi- 
dent R. S. Grier, in his address that opened the 
convention Thursday morning. “We are going 
to have to continue along our old code of 
ethics. The great majority of mills and of 
the wholesalers want to sell to retailers, 
and, if the retailers in a certain locality draw 
up their own distribution statement, the ma- 
jority of the lumber manufacturers and 
wholesalers will live up to it. You might as 
well face the fact that there is never going 
to be an enforced statute which will compel 
every manufacturer and every wholesaler to 
live up to any particular code of distribution. 
If the distribution problem is a big enough 
question to warrant all the discussion that is 
taking place in connection with it, it is a big 
enough question *o spend the little time and 
money that is necessary for the practical 
solution of it. If it is not, then let’s stop 
talking about it. 

“Your guess is as good as mine as to what 
effect on the market the discontinuing of the 
price provisions of the Lumber Code will 
have. I believe that possibly, with a few 
exceptions, the production control embodied 
in the manufacturers’ Code will continue to 
hold up the prices. 


Codes Will Probably Be Continued 


“No doubt some changes are going to be 
made in Codes, and some changes will be 
made in the NIRA. Whether we like it or 


not, there is every reason to believe that, in 
some form, Codes will be with us for a long 
time. There will probably be some consolida- 
tion of Codes, and for this reason we should 
strengthen our weak places and get in shape 
to present a strong front. 

“We can secure benefits from our Code if 
we will. From the start already made, we 
have an opportunity to mould a co-operation 
among dealers that can withstand any as- 
sault, so let’s not muff it. If the entire in- 
dustry pulls together, it can win out; but if 
its members continue to devour one another, 
the entire industry will be consumed by its 
own members. 

“I know that there is a much better feel- 
ing between dealers than ever existed before. 
If we should drop the Code and adopt the 
chiseler’s methods, these would mean, in 
many districts, a complete ruination of our 
business. Price cutting and all the disagree- 
able features that go with it would be worse 
than any of us have ever seen. This would 
mean a complete breakdown of fair competi- 
tion among the home dealers. The public 
would lose confidence in existing values and 
stop buying, awaiting further reductions in 
prices, with the final result of Recovery 
losing all the ground it has gained. Let’s be 
honest. The good points of our Code far 
overbalance the bad ones, so let’s play ball 
according to the rules and let our good judg- 
ment decide when our temper tries to get 
the upper hand.” 


Secretary Allan T. Flint, in speaking of re- 
sults from the Code, said: “One thing can be 
safely said. We have an organization such as 
we had never dreamed of in the past; a me- 
dium for the exchange of ideas, and a nucleus 
for co-operation which exceeds our wildest 
dream. The Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association is divided into sixteen what 
might be called regional lumbermen’s clubs, 
each one with its own administrative officers, 
enjoying Complete autonomy within itself, 
and yet linked together with the others to 
form a strong organization. 

“The workings and result of actual Code 


AMERICAN 


Mountain States Dealers Put 
Emphasis on Salesmanship 


administration have been productive of many 
disappointments, due perhaps to over-opti- 
mism. A fair and complete inventory of the 
general situation, however, should convince 
even the pessimist and the skeptic that while 
the millennium has not been achieved, there 
has been a tremendous advance made toward 
the desired end, 

“Perhaps the greatest disappointment in 
the minds of many is the apparent break- 
down of minimum cost-protection prices. It 
is not at all certain that these will be elimi- 
nated permanently, from the natural resource 
industries, but it is practically certain that 
if they do disappear from the picture, there 
will be substituted for them the old and tried 
policy of open-price association control. 

“As to cost of Code administration, it is 
interesting to note that the Mountain States 
area, in spite of the fact that this territory 
is widespread and thinly populated, necessi- 
tating an extensive amount of travel and 
communication expense, ranks’ twentieth 
among the thirty-two divisions as to annual 
budgeted expense per dealer, with an average 
per dealer of $75 in the budget, while only 
$42 per dealer was actually expended in Code 
administration during the first fiscal year 
from Oct. 15, 1933, to Sept. 30, 1934.” 


The report of Treasurer Jay Chapin 
showed the association to be in good finan- 
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Denver, Colo.; 
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cial standing, with a healthy bank balance. 

The afternoon session opened with an ad- 
dress, “Better Salesmanship and Its Relation 
to Profits,” delivered by O. J. McClure, 
salesmanship counselor, of Chicago. He said 
that salesmanship was the most neglected 
factor in business today, and has deteriorated 
in the last twenty years. During good times, 
merchants are not in so much need of sales- 
manship, as business comes anyway; and in 
depression times they are too prone to think 
that there is no business, and therefore no 
use of making any special effort to sell. 


Appointment of Committees 


President Grier appointed the following 
convention committees: 

General Convention committee—W. F. 
Marker, Colorado Springs, chairman; Frank 
Weller, Greeley, Colo.; Harold Robinson, 
Denver. 

Nominating—R. R. Grier, Cheyenne, Wyo., 
chairman; I. F. Downer, Denver: W. C. Kurtz, 
Grand Junction, Colo.; U. J. Warren, Fort 
Morgan, Colo.; George Doolittle, Albuquerque, 
N. M. 

Nominating—W. R. Grier, Cheyenne, Wyo., 
chairman; W. F. Marker, Colorado Springs; 
E. B. Humphreys, Raton, N. M.: R. C. Todd, 
La Junta, Colo.; R. E. Spencer, Denver. 

Constitution and By-Laws—G. C. Rowell, 
Fort Morgan, Colo., chairman; M. D. Bradfield, 
Boulder, Colo.; George Babcock, Rocky Ford, 
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Colo.; A. O. Bloedorn, Torrington, Wyo.; F.4 
Berry, Santa Fe, N. M. 

A. O. Eberhart, ex-governor of Minnesotg 
and director representative of the Federal 
Housing Administration, gave a very clear 
explanation of the Federal Housing Act and 
how it will benefit the retail lumbermen of 
the country. 


Costs and Profits Discussed 


The cost of doing business in 1933 for the 
retail lumber and building material trade in 









the Mountain States area was discussed by § 


Dean Don Sowers, of the University of Colo. 
rado, at the Friday morning session. His 
remarks were based on a survey made cover. 
ing about 92 percent of the volume of all 
the retail lumber yards in Colorado, Wy- 
oming and New Mexico; in all, 327 lumber 


wi 3 


yards with a total sales volume of $9,570,250, © 


Relative to expenses and profit according 
to size of city Dean Sower said: 


Lumber dealers in the city of Denver, and 4 


those in cities over 15,000 population, oper- 
ated on the highest gross margin; whereas 
those firms situated in towns with a popula- 
tion between 500 and 2,500 showed the lowest 
common figure for this item. 
Denver also had the highest operating ex- 
pense; however, the high gross margin for 
these firms did not keep pace with the total 
expense, hence firms in this city commonly 
suffered a loss. It is interesting to note that 
district No. 3 comprises approximately an 
area within a 20-mile radius of Denver. The 
net loss for the district as a whole was 7.86 
percent while Denver alone had a net loss of 
6.66 percent. In spite of an average of 33.41 
percent gross margin, the firms located in 
towns from 5,000 to 15,600 showed the small- 
est net loss, because of low operating ex- 
penses. High operating expenses in cities 
over 15,000 kept the net loss higher than the 
average typical figure. 


Wages and salaries were lowest for dealers 7 


The city of © 


located in the small towns from 500 to 2,500 © 


in population, and highest for those firms 
situated in Denver. 
nearly twice as great for firms situated in 
Denver as for the dealers situated 


small towns. As was to be expected, 


Delivery expense was > 


in the 4 
the © 


dealers in cities over 15,000 spent much larger 7 
amounts for advertising than did dealers in} 


small cities. With the exception of Denver, 
the firms located in small towns had a lower 
delivery expense. This 
the fact that customers, in many instances, 
bought lumber in small towns on a cash-and- 
carry basis. Lumber dealers in towns from 
500 to 2,500 had the highest tax expense 
item, while firms located in cities above 15,000 
showed the lowest common figure for this 


item. Building depreciation varied inversely | 


with the size of the cities and towns. Rental 
expense in general was higher for firms in 
cities over 2,500 population. 

The only yards with better than average 
turnover were those having over $76,000 vol- 
ume of sales. The group having a sales 
volume from $75,000 to $100,000 operated at 4 
net loss, while the firms operating on a sales 
volume over $100,000 were able to show a net 
gain of 4.69 percent. The firms included in 
the sales volume groups $15,000 to $20,000, 
and $50,000 to $75.000, broke even, with 4 
stock turnever slightly below the average. 

The majority of lumber yards of this region 
operated at a loss during 1933. Taxes, wages, 
and rent were the most troublesome expensé 
items, and they were of prime importance in 


is probably due to} 


ae re 





producing losses in several cases. Losses on 
charged-off accounts are large as compared 
with those shown in previous years. 

“The Value of Proper Cost Accounting in 
the Retail Lumber and Building Material 
Trade” was a subject presented by F. Till- 
man Brownne, certified public accountant, of 
Denver. A suitable accounting system, prop- 
erly used, is one of the most effective tools 
in modern day business management, he 
stressed. 

In his talk before the convention, C. D. 
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Costs of Lumber Retailing in the Region Are Analyzed 

by University of Colorado — Policies on Distribution of 

Principal Materials Are Adopted — Code Price-Filing 
System to Be Reinstated 


Morris, Western Railways Committee on 
Public Relations, Chicago, made three points 
—Transportation is necessary to the welfare 
of the nation; the public is entitled to the 
very best transportation obtainable; and all 
offering transportation for hire should be on 
an equal basis under the law. 

A general discussion of Code administra- 
tion, led by President R. S. Grier, member 
of the National Code Authority, and I. F. 
Downer, Denver, chairman of Divisional 
Code Authority executive committee, fol- 


lowed. _ ’ 
Election of Officers 


C. Pritchard, Pritchard Lumber Co., 
Walsenburg, Colo., was elected president of 
the organization. Other officers chosen are: 

Vice president, Wyoming—Oscar Rohlff, 
RohIlff Lumber & Supply Co., Casper. 

_Vice president, New Mexico—K. J. Bald- 
ridge, J. C. Baldridge Lumber Co., Albu- 
querque. 

Vice president, Colorado—W. C. Kurtz, In- 
dependent Lumber Co., Grand Junction. 


Director for the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, and also code authority 
for this district—R. S. Grier. 

Directors for District No. 1—M. D. Brad- 
field, Mawson-Bradfield Lumber Co., Boulder, 
Colo. No. 2—Glen C. Rowell, Warren Lum- 
ber Co., Fort Morgan, Colo. No. 3—F. C. 
Metz, East Denver Lumber Co., Denver. No. 
4—Ralph Peterson, Foster Lumber Co., Limon, 
Colo. No. 5—R. H. Birkby, Birkby Lumber 
Co., Lamar, Colo. No. 6—Carl Wangberg, 
Crissey-Fowler Lumber Co., Colorado Springs. 
No. 7—John R. Miller, Conejos County Lum- 
ber Co., La Jara, Colo. No. 8—H. G. Gaines, 
Gaines Lumber Co., Dolores, Colo. No. 9— 
W. G. McDonald, United Lumber & Supply 
Co., Glenwood Springs, Colo. No. 10—H. W. 
Leonard, Steamboat Lumber Co., Steamboat 
Springs, Colo. No. 11—A. O. Bloedorn, Tor- 
rington Lumber & Coal Co., Torrington, Wyo. 
No. 12—W. A. Spear, Spear Lumber Co., Doug- 
las, Wyo. No. 13—L. D. Stith, Tucumcari 
Lumber Co., Tucumeari, N. M. No. 14—F., A. 


Berry, Big Jo Lumber Co., Santa Fe, N. M. 
No. 15—James Lee, Big Jo Lumber Co., Ros- 
well, N. M. No. 16—E. M. Godden, Foxworth- 
Galbraith Lumber Co., Deming, N. M. 


In resolutions passed, the association 
adopted the same lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts distribution policy as was adopted at 
the recent meeting in Chicago. The cement 
distribution policy is the same as that adopted 
at the merchandising council last June. Dis- 
tribution statements on other items, such as 
plaster, asphalt, insulation and wallboard, 
were worded the same as those passed by 
the western associations’ secretaries in their 
meeting in Denver last August. 

The association also went on record in a 
resolution as being against a sales tax, but 
urged that, should such a tax be enacted in 
any State in the association territory, build- 
ing material purchased for construction un- 
der the Federal Housing Act should be ex- 
empt; and revenue derived from a sales tax 
should be used to lower the property tax. 

“Co-operation Among Competitors” was 
the subject of a talk by Gaylord B. Buck, of 
Denver. He was followed by O. J. McClure, 
who had more to say relative to salesman- 
ship. Both of these men said it was their 
belief that 1935 will offer more opportunity 
for business, and that greater effort along 
selling lines should be expended. 

It was announced that the association had 
gone back to the price filing system of the 
Code, and dealers in the territory would be 
asked to file prices within the next few 
weeks. 

At the directors’ meeting Saturday morn- 


ing J. T. Chapin, Chapin Lumber Co., Au- 
rora, Colo., was re-elected treasurer; and 
Allan T. Flint, Denver, was chosen secre- 


tary-manager. 

The Knot-Hole Club Friday night gave 
the lumbermen and their ladies a dinner- 
dance and entertainment, which were en- 
joyed by about eight hundred people. 


New England Seeks Stability 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 14.—The suspension on 
Dec. 22 of cost-protection prices under the 
Lumber Code caused so much _ uncertainty 
and concern as to the probable trend of 
prices for mill products in the open market 
that the New England Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation issued a hurry call for its annual 
meeting, which was held at the Hotel Car- 
penter, Manchester, N. H., on Friday, Jan. 
4, two weeks earlier than had been sched- 


‘uled. 


There was a large attendance of members 
and guests, with President Frank E. Ken- 
nett, of Conway, N. H., in the chair. 

The present status of the lumber manu- 
facturers in New England with price-control 
eliminated was explained in detail by Presi- 
dent Kennett and by Frank S. Langdell, of 
Manchester, who had represented this sec- 
tion on the Lumber Code Authority. It was 
made clear that all other provisions of the 
Code were still intact, including operating 
quotas at the mills; and, with supply held 
in balance with demand, there should be no 
price recessions. In this situation a resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted declaring that, 
“As costs of production do not warrant any 
decrease in the selling price of lumber as a 
whole, it is imperative that present prices 
be maintained, and that production be cur- 
tailed to conform to current demand.” 

E. W. Treen, of New York, secretary of 
the Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, administrative agency in this 
Section under the Code, was on hand to 


urge compliance with the production sched- 
ules if a proper standard of prices is to con- 
tinue. 

The trend of general business and of the 
recovery program was reviewed by James 
M. Matthews, director of distribution of the 
Babson Business School, whose subject was 
“Whither America?” He felt that though 
the balancing of the Federal budget was yet 
a long way off, there was a definite upward 
trend to general business that encouraged 
him to be more optimistic about business 
activities for the ensuing year than he had 
been for a long time. He felt that the busi- 
ness slogan for the future should be “live 
and help live,” in place of the time-worn 
“live and let live.” 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—Frank M. Kennett, Conway, N. H. 

Vice President—Merritt R. Langdell, Man- 
chester. 

Secretary-Treasurer—D. L. 
chester. 

Directors for three year terms—Stanley Fes- 
senden, Townsend, Mass.; Charles D. Whittier, 
Bangor, Me.; F. H. Woodward, Brattleboro, Vt.; 
Ingersoll Bowditch, Boston, Mass.; L. C. Blanch- 
ard, Leominster, Mass. 


Frank S. Langdell, of Manchester, a for- 
mer president of the association and a lead- 
ing mill operator in the State, was re-elected 
as delegate from this association to the 
board of directors of the Northeastern Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, with head- 
quarters in New York. 


Bennett, Man- 
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Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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“IDEAL” MAPLE, BIRCH, 
and BEECH FLOORING 


Kiln Dried Hardwood Dimension 

White Pine and Spruce Lumber 

Hemlock and Tamarack Lumber 
All kinds of NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


WHITE CEDAR POSTS AND POLES 
LATH AND SHINGLES 













































gy We're supplying the needs of exact- 
” ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 
and door plants, retail yards, etc. 
We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 
in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 


Sento : We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
Heer od Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
Menstectunere 


“Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 
Chicago Office: N. J. Clears [oaber Co., 


Suite 447, Monadnock B 
Minneapolis Office: G. 





W. Critten, 516 Lumber Exch. 











17\ Your Requirements For 17 


Harp MapLe — Birch — Basswoop 
Sort ELM—Brown AsH—Sort MAPLE 
HEMLOCK AND WHITE PINE 


“AN BE PROMPTLY FILLED FROM THE 
LARGE, WELL BALANCED STOCKS 


OF THE 


VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
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Northwestern Annual Sounds Strong Note 
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Retailers Are Told "Profits Will Come Again"— 
Codes, in Modified Form, Here to Stay—Times 
Change, But Nation's Fiber Is Indestructible 


MINN., Jan. 15.—“Back to 
Initiative — Hard 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
Fundamentals — Individual 
Work—Dealer Co-operation.” 

A banner bearing above legend, unfurled at 
the opening session of the forty-fifth annual 
convention of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association here today, gave the keynote for 
the ensuing year. The ideas and ideals ex- 
pressed in it were elaborated upon by the key- 
note speaker, Laurence B. Holland, of the 
Holland Lumber Co., Omaha, who was the 
first of the scheduled speakers to follow an 
address of welcome by H. J. Miller, president 
of the Minneapolis Civic & Commerce Asso- 
ciation, 

After explaining that his company operates 
several small yards in Nebraska and Iowa, and 
larger yards in Sioux City, Lincoln and Omaha, 
Mr. Holland launched into his keynote talk, 
“Where Are We Going?” explaining that “ac- 
cording to the old law of averages perhaps 
half of my observations and conclusions are 
correct. All you need to do is to pick out the 
ones that are right and sound, and you will 
have the answer to some of our perplexing 
problems.” 

The retail lumber and building material 
business is not going to pass out of existence, 


he continued. It is an old and honorable 
business, has been a profitable business and 
will be again. There is evidence every day 


that we are coming into a period when con- 
ditions as related to the construction indus- 
try are to be much more favorable. Busi- 
ness in the very small towns will continue 
to gravitate to the larger towns near by. 
There will be a continuing elimination of 
yards in both town and city. There will be 
realignments, but the industry will con- 
tinue to exist and to perform a service. 

There will be a marked tendency to con- 
centrate on lumber and the various special- 
ties which go naturally with building; and 
on fuel. There is a natural affinity between 
these lines. 

Trend Toward Dealer-Contracting Halted 

I believe the trend towards contracting by 
dealers has been arrested. Well established 
contractors can enter the material field with 
even less effort than can the average dealer 
enter the contracting field. It works both 
ways. Under the present and prospective 
codes there is necessarily a sharper line of 
demarkation between the various industries 
and crafts, and it will be increasingly difficult 
to enjoy Code security for our regular or 
principal business and then engage in fre- 
quent raids on the other fellow’s lines or 
markets, 

Mr. Holland recounted the history of “the 
famous 8 percent wholesale discount,” saying 
that while at first many dealers |scorned the 
offers, the practice became common, and that 
without a distribution clause in the Code there 
was no legal way to stop them.” He continued, 
in part: 

We must expect for the present a continu- 
ance of the contractors’ demand for whole- 
sale prices on carload shipments on the 
larger jobs. * * * This becomes a difficult 
matter to handle. It can be approached from 
several directions, for example: 

(a) Strong united and alert dealer action 
through our associations can be most effec- 
tive in keeping the manufacturers and whole- 
salers in line. 

(b) Voluntary understandings and agree- 
ments between dealer groups and contractor 


groups, understandings which recognize the 
rights and needs of both parties, are most 
helpful. 


Cash and Carry Yards Here to Stay 
Cash and carry yards are here to stay, at 
least in the larger centers. From cities hav- 
ing an important return trucking movement 
those yards will continue to menace the 
dealer in the smaller community. Two things 
will decrease this menace in time, increased 


Note: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this Convention will appear in next issue 
of the American Lumberman.—Editor. 





aggressiveness and alertness by dealers gen- 
erally, and trucking regulation, which is in- 
evitable. Cash and carry yards have been 
able to exist on a smaller margin be- 
cause they give no service. We have driven 
trade to them through our inability or un- 
willingness to extend credit to trade which 
has previously looked to us for credit ac- 
commodation. 

When the depression lifts and the credit 
of our customers is restored, the business 
will gravitate to the old and natural channels 
because the industry has been built on a 
basis of complete service. In the meantime, 
these customers are getting no rare bargains 
from the cash yards. To recapture the trade, 
however, will require intelligent and aggres- 
sive merchandising. 


Thinks Codes Will Be Continued 


There is much speculation about the 
future of the Codes and their enforcement, 
Mr. Holland commented, having, as he re- 





L. B. HOLLAND, 
Omaha, Neb.; 
Keynote Speaker 


OTTO BAUER, 
Mandan, N. D.; 
President 


marked, seen the business from 
of view of a Code authority. 

No one can answer the many questions that 
are being asked. Congress in its great wis- 
dom will decide, and, we hope, soon. There 
is every indication that the Codes will be 
continued, strengthened and enforced, and 
that the many conflicts and duplications will 
be reconciled. Whether we can retain our 
present price-protection set-up, no one can 
say. 

* * * Now, after serious dissensions in 
the ranks of the manufacturers has resulted 
in suspension of all price control we find 
ourselves facing the strong probability of 
early withdrawal of our own price protection, 
which we had regarded as the one worth- 
while feature of our Codes. Even if that 
happens we can not turn our backs upon 
the experiment. In my opinion we have the 
Code to thank for a respite of at least a 
year. The Codes in modified form will un- 
doubtedly be with us for some time. We 
probably shall be forced to make reports 
from time to time to the administration. We 
shall probably be forced to respect Code pro- 
visions relating to wages and hours of labor; 
we may be forced to file prices and terms; 
we probably shall be required to observe cer- 
tain basic rules of fair competition, and we 
probably shall be forced to contribute some- 
thing to Code administration. . 


the point 
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Face Alternative of Strict Regulation 


Therefore, since we shall be obliged to ac. 
cept the disadvantages and pay the penalties, 
it becomes clearer with each day that if we 
are to receive any of the expected benefits we 
must rely more on our own efforts, initiative 
and intelligence and less on the government, 
We face the alternative of strict government 
regulation and supervision at the hands of 
any army of bureaucrats, who will delight 
in sticking their collective noses into every 
intimate detail of our business, or of so organ- 
izing our industry that we can convince the 
administration that we are capable of run- 
ning it ourselves within the limitations im- 
posed by the law and in the public interest, 

It seems reasonable to expect that the Codes 
even when modified will permit us to set up 
definite standards of fair competition; will 
help us to eliminate misrepresentations of 
grades and species; will aid us in stamping 
out the practice of selling sub-standard and 
irregular sizes as standard; will back us 
up in our efforts to clean up deceptive adver- 
tising. 

It is even possible that the modified Codes 
will contain prohibition of sales below cost, 
and that cost will include something for 
overhead. If we can salvage this much from 
the Codes it will be much more than we have 
had before, and if we have a sympathetic ad- 
ministration co-operating with us, we should 
be able to curb the openly unfair methods of 
the habitual and flagrant violator. 


“America at the Crossroads” 


Roars of laughter were interspersed with 
thoughtful silences as C. N. Wright, of Scotts- 
bluff, Nebr., delineated his subject “America 
at the Crossroads.” With homely humor and 
philosophy Mr. Wright, sometimes referred to 
as “another Will Rogers,” developed his talk 
along the lines of Americanism, and concluded 
with a warning against those persons who are 
bent upon destroying American institutions 


“Conventions are great things, because they 
afford a great opportunity for human contact,” 
the speaker said. “I used to lie awake nights 
hating the neighbors, but when we really be- 
came acquainted I found they were pretty good 
people after all. In the 40 years I have lived 
in my section of Nebraska, great changes have 
come over it. I asked myself the other day 
‘what is back of those changes?’, and the echo 
answered ‘back of it all are the hearts, souls, 
brains, energy and courage of a lot of men 
and women.’ 

“The United States wasn’t builded by one 
class of people. The farmer thinks he’s the 
backbone of the nation. But he must remem- 
ber that the business man has contributed as 
much to building the nation as has any other 
class. 

“In conclusion,” said Mr. Wright, “I want 
to say a word about a new spirit that’s show- 
ing itself here and there, the spirit of animos- 
ity toward property rights. I don’t say the 
majority of people believe in it. But if they 
ever do, then the majorities of our legislatures 
will believe in it, and then God help America! 

“Some say the day of the rugged individual 
is past. My conception of the rugged indi- 
vidual is of a man who goes out and does 
something, the pioneer, the builder. If he’s 
gone, then God help America! There is com- 
plaint when business shows a profit. Well, 
profit has been the urge and the inspiration of 
business since time began. Take away that 
hope, that right of profit, and you are destroy- 
ing the fiber of the American people.” 

Secretary Ormie C. Lance in his annual 
report said that “While the major attention 
of the association has during 1934 been di- 
rected toward Code administration, we want 
the members to bear in mind that the service 
departments maintained by the association for 
many years have been continued.” He reviewed 
the activities of the organization for the past 
twelve months. 

Nearly 2,000 lumber dealers are attending 
the convention, and 115 firms have exhibits in 
booths in the basement of the big auditorium. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 16.—Confidence in 
building operations during the coming year and 
the expressed hope that the benefits of Code 
operation would not be discarded, regardless of 
what occurs in the revised NRA setup, were 
the chief features of talks made at the first 
sessions of the annual convention of the Indiana 
Lumber and Builders’ Supply Association, held 
here Tuesday and Wednesday. 

With reference to conditions this year, the 
consensus was that with co-operation on the part 
of the building industry and some active sales 
work on the part of the individual, this year 
would see a return of activities. 

John Klemeyer, of Vincennes, was elected 
president of the association. John Suelzer, Jr., 
of Fort Wayne, retiring president, was named 
vice president, and also Indiana delegate to the 
National association. 

Three directors at large are: Roy Pellman, 
Laporte; John Naill, Madison, and Walter 
Stevens, Indianapolis. 

Directors from the thirteen districts of the 
State, elected by the districts, were chosen as 
follows: W. L. Hubbard, Scottsburg; G. F. 
Osterhage, Vincennes; Jesse E. McCoy, Clover- 
dale; C. Fred Grouleff, Greensburg; F. C. Cline, 
Anderson; Paul Bowman, Indianapolis; Ralph 
Winters, Crawfordsville; Harry Talbert, West- 
field; Llovd Cline, Fort Wayne; Cal Seymour, 
Cromwell; W. M. Hass, South Bend; Ralph 
Dean, Michigan City, and Everett E. Dubbs, 
East Chicago. 

C. C. Sheppard, president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, as chair- 
man of the Control committee of the Lumber 
Code Authority, told of the workings of NRA 
as applied to the lumber industry. He described 
the difficulties had with Section 9, fixing the 
miniinum cost recovery price, and said no one 
could estimate the volume of business that had 
been held back because of this clause. He com- 
mented favorably on the action last Dec. 22 
when the price phase was abrogated, but said 


had such action been taken last summer the 
lumber Code would have collapsed utterly. “By 
deferring action until December,” he = said, 


“there was no ill effect.” He said lumber stocks 
at the mills were in a very favorable condition. 
He declared there would be no radically dis- 
rupted market because of mill stocks. 

Speaking of the elimination of price-control 
phases of the Code, he said the discontinuance 
was to the best interest of the industry in that 
it made the Code more flexible and had also 
acted as a deterrent in some degree to govern- 
mental meddling in the business. 


QO. L. Appleton, Chicago, of the millwork 
Code authority, explained why it was necessary 
to have a millwork Code in addition to the retail 
lumber Code. Frank Sisloff, New Albany, Ind., 
a member of the Indiana Code authority, told 
how the money assessed in Indiana was spent. 

Robert S. Foster, Indianapolis, chairman of 
the Marion County Code Authority, declared 
himself absolutely in favor of Code regulation 
even if the government withdrew its support by 
legislation affecting adversely the NRA. He 
said too much had been expected in such a short 
time. He referred to NRA as the soul of busi- 
ness and to the FHA as the life blood of the 
building industry. ; 

Spencer D. Baldwin, president National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers Association, urged whole- 
hearted support for the National Housing Ad- 
ministration. “As to what will happen to NRA 
and the Codes,” he said, “your guess is as good 
as mine. I have just come from the West and 
the lumber dealers there are getting a lot out 
of Code work. For one thing, our activity in 
getting Code authorities functioning took our 
minds off the depression. I hope that, in any 
event, we can keep a skeleton organization.” 

He poked fun at the “rugged individualist.” 
He said the pioneers on their westward trek 
were rugged individualists until they came to 
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Note: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this Convention will appear in next issue 
of the American Lumberman.—Editor. 





a river, a mountain pass or a band of hostile 
Indians—when they at once forgot their rugged 
individualism and overcame their difficulties by 
co-operation. 

He sounded an alarm against distribution 
yards installed in key positions by the manu- 
facturers, and said the only way to stop this, 
which he termed a step toward the retailing of 
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oosier’ Dealers Scan Business Horizon 


lumber by the manufacturer, was for the dealer 
tc merchandise lumber in an active manner. 

John A. Hall, executive vice president of the 
New York State Association of Real Estate 
Boards, and connected with the Housing Ad- 
ministration, said the building trade components 
were remiss in creating the business that could 
result from the Housing Act if the proper efforts 
were made. He said the new legislation would 
help solve the mortgage problem, and should get 
rid entirely of the “second mortgage racket.” 
It also should do much to rid the country of 
the “jerry builder.” He cited the article on 
salesmanship appearing on the front page of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan. 5 as “one of the 
finest of its kind I ever read.” 

Don Critchfield, manager of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Better Paint campaign, gave an illustrated 
lecture and demonstration. He declared that 
low grade paints tend to disgust the home 
owner or prospective buyer with building or 
attempting to own a home. 

Fergus A. O’Connor, traveling sales manager 
of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., gave a talk 
on merchandising. He urged handling quality 
products, nationally advertised, and said it was 
the duty of the manufacturer to aid the retailer 
in disposing of his merchandise. 





A TOTAL of 4,206,560 acres of forest land was 
acquired or optioned by the Federal Govern- 
ment for national forest purposes during the 
last fiscal year. Accelerated progress in public 
forest acquisition is being continued, largely in 
the eastern, southern and Lake States regions. 
The Forest Service co-operated with the States 
in a study of the character, area, and location 
of lands for which public ownership is necessary 
or desirable. 
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in Rail Rate Structure—See 









MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 15.—Subscribing to 
the view of officers and directors that suspen- 
sion of minimum price provisions has by no 
means impaired the usefulness of the Code, 
and that it remains a foundation on which 
rests the future welfare and progress of the 
group, members of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association at the 
organization’s forty-fifth annual convention held 
at the Hotel Schroeder here today adopted a 
resolution to the effect that— 

The Board shall instruct the secretary- 
manager to continue the administration of 
the Northern Hardwood sub-division and the 
Northern Hemlock division of the Lumber 
Code Authority, and he shall prepare a budget 
for administrative expenses, eliminating the 
functions of such administration covering 
price protection and field enforcement per- 
sonnel relating thereto; and that in view of 


























































the curtailment of functions the Code fees 
be reduced for the first quarter of 1935 by 
15 percent and that this action shall 


until changed order of the board 


directors. 


stand, 
of 


by 


Discussion of functions of the association un- 
der the Code in the future, of current and fu- 
ture market trends, extending the uses of north- 
ern woods, the importance of the Federal Hous- 
ing Act to the industry, and keeping up its de- 
fensive fight for equality in freight rates, were 
major topics of the convention. At its con- 
clusion it was generally agreed that this was 
one of the most informative and helpful gather- 
ings in the long history of the association, and 
that it marked a definite turn in sentiment as 
- o immediate as well as the long-range out- 
OO 


Production Control Held Useful 


generally felt that while minimum 
price provisions of the Code had been sus- 
pended Article 9 remains in the Code and may 
again be employed to cover possible later de- 
velopments that may make some form of regu- 
lation desirable. Meanwhile, it was declared 
that the authority for production control is a 
most valuable instrument and probably will 
now become the major function. The belief 
was expressed that if production were held 
in close limits to consumption prices would find 
their own levels without artificial aids or safe- 
guards. Market conditions already are such 
that prices are stiffening perceptibly, with a 


It was 
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Plans for Trade Extension 
Believe Production Control Will Aid—Will Oppose Change 


Encouragement in Outlook 


growing scarcity of certain woods and sizes, 
while orders have shown a decided pickup in 
recent weeks. This was said to be especially 
significant, because it occurred during a time 
which normally is the dullest of the year. 
Strengthening of prices in the face of the sus- 
pension of minimum price provisions was con- 
sidered an excellent sign, and led to the en- 
thusiastic reaffirmation of allegiance to the Code 
embodied in the foregoing resolution. 

L. S. Beale, secretary of the Hardwood Co- 
ordinating Committee, brought an inspirational 
message, introducing it by declaring that the 
Code still exists and the Lumber Code Au- 
thority still lives, and that it proposes to carry 
on so long as the Code exists, at least until 
its possible expiration on June 16, 1935. He 
expressed his belief that it will be extended, as 
its beneficial influence is just beginning to be 
felt. Industrial self-government, he said, is 
here to stay, and as time goes on the Code, or 
some plan growing out of it, will be welcomed 
for its benefits even by those who opposed it 
at its birth. 


Trade “Picture” 


A symposium in which most of the members 
took part disclosed a pleasing picture in prac- 
tically all of the. markets in which northern 
woods are sold. It was pointed out that the 
major American furniture markets of recent 
weeks attracted most visitors, developed most 
sales and revealed largest potential future de- 
mand in at least five years. The automobile 
industry looks for its best year since 1929. 
Prices are steadily firming, even in the South. 
Canadian birch is becoming scarce and prices 
are on the upgrade and practically on a parity 
with American birch. One speaker said the 
abolition of price control should be considered 
a fortunate circumstance, for minimum prices 
were rapidly becoming maximum list in a grow- 
ing number of instances. 

Discussion of the Federal Housing Act was 
stimulated by a vigorous presentation of the 
aims and objects of the law before the conven- 
tion by Willis J. Erd, associate director for 
Wisconsin. His conservative estimate of the 
benefits it will mean for the lumber and build- 
ing supply industries, and for the country in 
general, was stimulating. He said that it the 
building industry had been asked to write an 
act of this kind it could not have written one 
more favorable to itself, and declared that it 
will be found to be the greatest thing that has 
ever happened to the industry. 


Is Pleasing 


Should Increase Trade Extension 


The FHA also was characterized as another 
reason why the association should renew and 
redouble its trade extension work, which for 
the last five years has been limited by economic 
factors. Intensification of the work of the bu- 
reau, which under Thomas R. Kerr has been 
going on since the association meeting in Mil- 
waukee last April 25, will proceed in propor- 
tion to the improvement in the lumber business 
generally. 

Reporting that a new and revised edition of 
the Birch Book to the number of 10,000 copies 
was well along, Secretary-Manager O. T. Swan 
said it was surprising to find that while the 
association had attempted little in the line of 
promotional publications for nearly six years, 
his office was still receiving inquiries traceable 
to these bulletins. 

The association’s forestry work under Ar- 
ticle X of the Lumber Code is being co-ordi- 
nated and put into practice. A trained forester 
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has been engaged to direct the conservation de- 4 
partment and early studies show a rather sur- 
prising state of affairs, in that the standing 
timber supply in Wisconsin and Michigan will 
last a great deal longer than any one might 
have supposed. It was stated that in 1910, 
R. S. Kellogg, then secretary-manager of the 
association, compiled figures which indicated 
that all timber would be cut by 1920. Now, 
fifteen years later, it is estimated that less than 
one-half of the present stand of timber will 
have been cut in 1945, by reason of the con- 
servation methods practiced in recent years. 
The beneficial effects of production control un- 
der the Code already are becoming apparent. 

Changed conditions relative to timberland 
in the Lake States make forestry and conserva- 
tion, selective logging and reforestation prob- 
ably the biggest work the industry can foster. 
In an earlier day the clearing of cutover lands 
to be turned to agricultural purposes by the 
settlers was considered the only thing to do; 
that day is past, and the only profitable use to 
be made of the land is to raise upon it more 
timber for future generations. 


Transportation Matters Discussed 


Traffic Manager F. M. Ducker, reporting for 
the bureau of transportation, said its major 
defensive matter remains the West Coast ap- 
plication for a rate reduction to points east of 
Chicago by extending the rate to that city all 
the way from the Pacific to the Atlantic. Here- 
tofore, he explained, this was a shippers’ pro- 
posal, but more recently it has been taken over 
bodily by the transcontinental lines, largely as 
a means of recapturing considerable business 
now going through the Panama Canal. As 
soon as the proposed rates are published the 
proper steps will be taken to oppose them and 
seek the retention of the present rate structure 
in Wisconsin and Michigan. 


Officers and Directors Elected 


Robert B. Goodman, secretary-treasurer of 
the Goodman Lumber Co., Marinette, Wis., 
was re-elected president of the association. 

G. Harold Earle, Wisconsin Land & Lum- 
ber Co., Hermansville, Wis., asked to be ex- 
cused from continuing as vice- -president be- 
cause of business pressure and the state of his 
health. In his stead Abbott Fox, Von Platen- 
Fox Co., Iron Mountain, Mich., was chosen. 
He is one of the younger executives of the 
northern lumber industry and the son of M. J 
Fox, one of the “wheel horses” of the asso- 
ciation for many years. 

W. W. Gamble, Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., 
White Lake, Wis., was re-elected treasurer. 

Directors—George Farnsworth, Oconto Co., 
Chicago; Matthew P. McCullough, Brooks & 
Ross Lumber Co., Schofield, Wis.; Joseph Gor- 
man, Winegar-Gorman Lumber Co., Winegar, 


Wis., and Bonifas Lumber Co., Escanaba, 
Mich., Chicago; G. N. Harder, I. Stephenson 
Co., Wells, Mich.; A. L. McBean, Edward 


Hines Hardwood & Hemlock Co., Park Falls, 
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Wis; John D. Mylrea, Thunder 
Co., Rhinelander, Wis.; 
Goodman Lumber Co., Marinette; William D. 
Connor, Jr., Connor Land & Lumber Co., 
Laona, Wis.; John S. Weidman, Jr., Trout 
Creek, Mich.; R. B. Brownell, Rib Lake (Wis.) 
Lumber Co.; Zeno Nelson, Jackson & Tindle 
Lumber Co. Grand Rapids, Mich.; Fred A. 
Menzner, Menzner Lumber & Supply Co., 
Marathon, Wis., and W. L. Saunders. 


W. B. Earle, Wisconsin Land & Lumber 
Co., Hermansville, Mich., asked to be excused 
from serving as chairman of the bureau of 
trade promotion, and H. H. Butts, Thunder 


Lake Lumber 
Charles A. Goodman, 
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Lake Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis., was 
elected in his stead. Other bureau chairmen, all 
re-elected, are: 


Transportation—wW. 


A. Holt, 
Co., Oconto, Wis. 


Holt Lumber 


Conservation—John M. Bush, Cleveland- 
Cliffs Co., Negaunee, Mich. 
Grades—A. L. Klass, Holt Lumber Co. 


Oconto. 


Legislative—J. P. Bushong, 
Cooperage & Lumber Co., Gladstone, Mich., 


for Michigan, and Charles Kinzel, Kinzel 
Lumber Co., Merrill, Wis., for Wisconsin. 


Northwestern 


Hardwood Wholesalers’ in Annual 


At the first annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Hardwood Wholesalers, 
held at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, on Jan. 
4, the following officers were elected: 

President—J. C. Walsh, Chicago. 

ist Vice President—A. R. Copeland, Chicago. 

2nd Vice President—Russell H. 
South Bend. 

Treasurer—A. H. 


Downey, 


Ruth, Chicago. 


John I, Shafer, of South Bend, Ind., pre- 
siding in the absence of President Paul B. 
Berry, of same city, introduced Quinn O’Brien, 


who welcomed the wholesalers in behalf of 
the mayor of Chicago. C. Wayland Brooks 
delivered an eloquent address on the creation 


and defense of the American form of gov- 
ernment. 
John W. McClure, of the National Hard- 


wood Lumber Association, stated that he be- 
lieved 1933 would be known as the end of the 
depression, 1934 as the year of experimenta- 
tion, and 1935 as the final period of prepara- 
tion for an era of prosperity. Long before 
Codes were invented the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association stood for fair trade prac- 
tices. While the price-protection principle was 
unworkable, Mr. McClure stated his belief 
that lumber interests were committed to the 
basic philosophy of the Codes; that of finding 
personal welfare in terms of the welfare of the 
industry, the employees and the public. The 
real customers are the people who buy goods 
made of lumber. Mr. McClure spoke of the 
competition of substitutes and stated that at 
present the trade-promotion iron is hot; with 
the government stimulating building and the 
industry in a position to employ its skill in 
maintaining and regaining the place of lumber. 

President Berry’s address, read by Secretary 
G. A. Vangsness, contained the statement that 
price-fixing is unworkable, that demand is the 
only horse that can carry the industry _ to 
higher price levels, and that the association 
must be on guard against further unworkable 
theories. Mr. Berry predicted that 1935 would 
see conditions vastly improved. 

The general discussion developed the agree- 
ment that while minimum prices have been 
removed the opportunity remains to stabilize 


the market and that sound policy calls for 
general maintenance of mill prices. As a result 
of this lengthy discussion the meeting author- 
ized the appointment of a trades relation com- 
mittee; not to have power to bind the associa- 
tion to any set of prices but to investigate and 





A. R. COPELAND, A. H. RUTH, 
Chicago; Chicago; 
Ist Vice President Treasurer 


confer in an effort to correct misunderstand- 
ings and bad practices when such matters 
arose among mill groups. Matters which can 
not be corrected by this informal conference 
method are to be referred back to the execu- 
tive committee. The following were appointed 
members of this committee: John I. Shafer, 
South Bend, Ind.; M. D. Reeder, La Grange, 
Ill.; R. H. Downey, South Bend, Ind.; A. H. 
Ruth, Chicago; and Harry Christiansen, Mil- 
waukee. 

The members lunched together at noon, and 
the convention closed with a banquet and en- 
tertainment in the evening. 
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Philadelphia Wholesalers 
More Cheerful 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 14.—Encouraged by 
the fact that 1934 revealed an improvement over 
1933, lumbermen attending the 41st annual meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers Association, held on Jan. 10, were in a bet- 
ter state of mind than they have enjoyed in the 
past six years. 


In his opening address President Mark H, 
Finley sketched the important developments of 
the past twelve months, in their relation to 
the wholesalers of the Philadelphia territory, 
The slight improvement noted in 1934 was the 
basis for his prediction that the tide has turned; 
and even more progress is looked for during 
the balance of 1935. In conclusion, he ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the co-operation 
and untiring work of the various officers and 
committees during his administration. 

After announcing that Max Myers, presi- 
dent of the National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, was unable to be present, he 
introduced the first speaker, Secretary W. W. 
Schupner of the National wholesalers’ organ- 
ization, who reviewed the situation and stressed 
the important part the National-American js 
taking in fighting for the rights of the whole- 
saler. He also predicted that the events of the 
past year were forerunners of a more profitable 
period for the wholesaler. “The defeat of un- 
fair Code provisions and the elimination of 
price-fixing have clarified the situation,” he said; 
but reminded his audience that “all problems 
have not been solved. We must now assert 
ourselves on the definition of wholesaler and 
retailer, and must have a different yardstick 
to measure the eligibility of members in the 
National-American.” 

The various committees were called upon 
for their yearly reports. John I. Coulbourn, 
Trades Relations committee, reported on local 
problems and called attention.to certain trade 
practices which he indicated were detrimental 
to the wholesaler. 

Owen M. Brunner, chairman of the Forestry 
committee, made a very comprehensive report 
covering the past year, which he said had been 
one of the most eventful in forest conservation 
in the nation’s history. Mr. Brunner also sum- 
marized the annual report of United States 
Forester F. A. Silcox, and in concluding pre- 
sented to retiring President Finley a copy of 
Charles L. Pack’s book, “Trees as Good Citi- 
zens,” autographed by the author, and also 
signed by each member of the association. 

Resolutions of condolence were adopted on 
the passing of two beloved members, Samuel 
Barr and Melville Wright, whose deaths in 
1934 removed from the association two of its 
most valuable workers. 


Three directors were elected for regular 
terms of three years, and one director was 
elected for one year, to fill the unexpired term 
of W. R. Johnston. 

The four new directors chosen 
bert Otter, Otter Lumber Co.; John Souder, 
Hallowell & Souder; David Kay, Kay Lumber 
Co.; and for one year, A. E. Stitzinger, Stitz- 
inger Lumber Co. 

Immediately following the meeting the new 
board convened and elected the following of- 
ficers for 1935: 


President—Horace G. 
ber Co. 


were: Al- 


Hazard, Penn Lum- 


Vice-president—George C. Adams; George 
C. Adams & Son Lumber Co. 
Secretary—W. M. Rankin, Rankin Hard- 


wood Co. 
Treasurer—Mark H. Finley. 


A turkey dinner preceded the annual meet- 
ing, at which each member and guest was pre- 
sented by the Associated Lumber Mutual In- 
surance Companies with a leather combinatior 
thermometer and desk memo. 
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s ° 
alers Roofer Men Believe :Busi- 
ness on Upgrade 
‘aged by 
ent over CotumBus, Ga., Jan. 14.—At the fourteenth 
al meet- annual meeting and regular periodical busi- 
er Deal- ness session of the Roofer Manufacturers’ 
in a bet- Association held here Tuesday, Jan. 8, at 
d in the the Ralston Hotel, F. C. Mills, of the Mills 
} Lumber Co., Acworth, Ga. was elected 

president, succeeding J. Hallman Bell, of Rich- 
fark H. land, Ga., who presided over the session. 
nents of W. R. Melton, of the King Lumber Co., 
ation to Cuthbert, Ga., was re-elected  secretary- 
erritory, treasurer. 
was the Four vice presidents, two from Georgia 
turned; and two from Alabama, were elected, as fol- 
- during lows: L. P. Ellington, of the J. H. Steed- 
he e- man Lumber Co., Opelika, Ala.; Hugh R. 
aie tic Thurston, of the King-Thurston Lumber 
thier Co., Thomaston, Ga.; State Senator H. 
ers and Dixon Smith, of the H. Dixon Smith Lum- 

ber Co., Columbus, and D. W. Daughtry, 
» presi- | of the Daughtry Lumber Co., Allentown, 
le Lum- — Ga. 
sent, he The next regular meeting of the’ associa- 


W. W. tion will be held at Columbus on Tuesday, 
Or | Feb. 19, it was voted. 








Prt Discussions of trade conditions, stocks on RIGHT lumber sells easier. 
aay hand etc., evidence a feeling of general op- 
qe timism, and belief was expressed that busi- More and more lumber 
. pre | ness is destined to be better than for many ; 
vofitable > years and that the improvement will be manufacturers tell us they receive 
. of a noticeable soon. Talks along this line were se y ‘ 
eto of made by several wholesaler guests as well orders specifying air-dried lumber 
heed: & 3 by members of the association. pe _ 
weliinee : Privately, members of the group. ex- to be LIGNASAN-dipped. Lum- 
> assert | Pressed the belief that if a bill providing for a : 
Sor ond ' a 30-hour week, with a minimum wage ber buyers feel that this is their 
ardstick scale, is passed by Congress, it will greatly P 
‘n the | handicap the industry in this section. assurance of bright stock. 
A telegram received Tuesday morning by 
H. Dixon Smith, member of the Lumber : 
5 Code Authority, from David T. Mason, LIGNASAN costs very little to 
a Washington, D. C., bearing on the oil Code 
~ — and a United States Supreme Court deci- use only 12¢ to 15# per thousand 
. sion thereon Monday, was read. It caused ’ . 
imental considerable interest and discussion, mem- feet. It’s worth more than that in 
: | bers expressing the belief that the same rul- ic; 
‘orestty — ing would most certainly apply as well to advertising value for your sales 
By ome the Lumber Code. However, it was revealed manager to be able to tell the 
a that lumbermen of the association do not 
ens oppose the production feature of the Lumber trade your lumber is LIGNASAN- 
c Code. Following is a copy of the telegram . j ; Poplar lumber taken from a sap-stain control 
Se a from Mr. Mason: dipped. And you avoid excessive test. Boards on the right were LIGNASAN- 
pol of | Yesterday’s oil decision of the Supreme Court wn f Lettie hand dipped. Boards on left were not dipped. 
py ¥ in no way affects our or any other Code, in- = 
“ pe ' cluding Petroleum. Administration of the accumulation o unsig 7, nas 
nd also J Code, including Article 8, should be continued w 4 H 
tion. : without change. The Supreme Court simply to sell, stained lumber in your yard. 
oted on | found that Sec. 9 CEE of NIRA, which has no 
| relation to codes of fair competition, unlaw- ei 
Samuel § fully delegates legislative power, in that it LIGNASAN controls stain in both 
aths in : fails to designate circumstances and conditions 


> of its | under which the President may issue an order pine and hardwoods—both can 
curbing interstate shipments of oil produced 


regular in excess of State quotas. be dipped in the same vat—and 


on” aa Richberg, commenting, said: “Court pointed 
out that authority to approve codes of fair ; eed 

ed term competition is based upon certain expressed only 1 Ib. ISN ed to prepare 50 
conditions which require findings by the Pres- 


Aj- | ident, and that action under Section 9 CEE is gallons of solution, enough to dip 














not made to depend upon formulation of Code 
— under Section III.” In other words, our Code, 4000 to 5000 board feet of lumber. 
aumber | and other codes, are based upon findings of 
, Stitz- | fact required by the Act, whereas the court 
i found the oil provision unconstitutional in Pounved 1898 
he new | that it failed to require such findings. Ma- RASSE 
sng of- f jority and minority opinions, together with per- Dip one end of 50 or 60 newly sawn sapgum 
- tinent statements of high Washington officials, ee or pine boards in Lignasan solution. Leave 
are being forwarded to you air mail. other end undipped. Mark boards and stack 
Lum- E THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL Co., INC. in middle of seasoning pile. Examine when 
Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio dry. Note control of sap stain on Lignasan- 
George | Butter Boxes of Australian pinus radiata, GENTLEMEN: Please send me more dipped ends. 
which in its natural state always causes taint, information and,prices on LIGNASAN. 


Hard- were sprayed with a composition, under direc- Ee OS ee ae a | I NASAN 
tion of the Australian Council of Scientific and _— 


Industrial Research, and after a 3-months’ 

















meet- [| Storage test, not a single box showed any de- Address Manufactured by 
as pre-e | 8tade. Further tests are to be made, includ- a E.1.DuPont DeNemours 
ual In- | ing shipment of 100 treated boxes to London, City State & Co., Wilmington, 
‘ination | England, with the hope that native Australian Delaware, for Mews marore 


pinus radiata can thus be used to replace im- 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 
ported white pine. 


Cleveland Incorporated Ohio 


LESS LIGNASAN DOES MORE 








Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Jan. 


21-22—-West Virginia Lumber and Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Daniel Boone 


Hotel, Charleston, W. Va. Annual. 


Jan. 22-24—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City. 
Annual. 

23-25—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Ararat Temple, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 


25—Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel New Yorker, New York. 
Annual, 


28-30—Society of American Foresters, 
ham Hotel, Washington, D. C. Annual. 


Feb, 5-6—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. Annual. 


Feb. 6-8—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids. Annual. 

Feb. 6-8—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, Webster Hall, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Twenty-eighth annual convention. 

Feb. 7—Michigan Association of Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual. 

Feb. 12-13 — Mississippi Retail Lumber 


Association, Hotel Edwards, 
Annual. 


12-14—Illinois Lumber & 

Association, Stevens Hotel, 

Feb. 13-14—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 

Feb. 13-15—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. Annual. 

Feb. 13-15—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 

tion, Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb, 19-20—lIowa Association of Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Dealers, Hotel Savery, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 19-21—-Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee Auditorium. Annual. 

Feb. 20-22—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 

ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. Annual. 
21-23—-Western_ Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion, Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. Shore- 


Dealers’ 
Jackson, Miss. 


Feb. Material Dealers’ 


Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 


Feb, 21-23—vVirginia Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers’ Association, John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond. Annual. 


Feb. 27-March 1—Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus. 
Annual. 

March 4-6—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
aoeipGen, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. An- 
nual. 

March 5-6—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Chieftain, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Annual. 

March 8—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 

tel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

March 13-14—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Alonzo Ward Hotel, Aberdeen, 
Ss. D. Annual. 

March 21-22—Southeastern Iowa 
men’s Association, Ottumwa 
lowa 

April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. Annual. 

April 16—Nationa! Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Annual. 


Ho- 


Lumber- 
Ottumwa, 


Retail 
Hotel, 


Association Secretaries Confer 
on Plans and Policies 


Retail association secretaries from all 
parts of the country assembled in Chicago 
on Jan. 5 in response to a call from the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. The purpose of the meeting was to 
discuss certain questions that will be promi- 
nent on regional convention programs and 
to consider certain matters having to do 
with proposed alterations in the National's 
working policies. 

Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, economic advisor 
of the FHA, made an informal statement 
and answered many questions about Title 
Two of the housing act. President Spencer 
D. Baldwin, of Jersey City, suggested plans 
for making the association more efficient; 
specifically by the opening of several re- 
gional offices. George W. Dulany, Jr., of 
Chicago, described two new publications of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation; the “Lumber Grade Use Guide,” 
and “Wood Structural Design Data,” which 
he said should be in every secretary's hands. 

Under the chairmanship of Fred H. Lud- 
wig, Reading, Pa., the secretaries gave much 
time to considering the matter of a distri- 
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bution statement. The meeting reviewed the 
three most widely known statements; the 
“Statement of 1931,” the ‘Secretaries’ 
Statement,” and the “Denver Statement.” 
This was in the nature of preliminary work; 
and several changes were suggested. The 
feeling seemed general that the industry 
would return to old methods of distribution 
control and that a clear and reasonable 
statement of policy must be prepared. 
Secretary Frank Carnahan, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., was present and received much 
commendation for the extensive and highly 


valuable work he has done. 
—————— 


To Speak on Promotional Plans 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 15.—Arthur T. 
Upson, trade extension manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
affiliated organizations, will address the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association at Tacoma, 
Jan. 25, on the promotional work of the Na- 
tional association and the need for regional 
promotion in behalf of West Coast woods, and 
at the request of a committee representing 
regional associations will emphasize the restor- 
ation of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association as a vigorous federation of re- 
gional associations. Mr. Upson will push the 
interests of the National in the Pacific North- 
west until Feb. 4. From Feb. 5 to 12 he will 
be in the California redwood territory, and 
probably will address a special meeting of the 
redwood association. Returning to the North- 
west, Mr. Upson will cover western pine terri- 
tory for a week and will speak at the annual 
meeting of the Western Pine Association at 
Portland on Feb. 20. 





National Retailers’ Announce Date 
of Annual Meeting 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasuHincTon, D. C., Jan. 17.—The National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association announces 
that date of its annual meeting has been fixed 
as April 16. The meeting will be held in this 
city. 


Canadians to Hear Minister of Trade 
and Commerce 


MonTREAL, QUuE., Jan. 11—The two-day con- 
vention of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion will open Feb. 5 at the Mount Royal Ho- 
tel, here. A high-light of this convention is 
an address by Hon. R. B. Hanson, K. C., min- 
ister of Trade and Commerce. 

On the first day, separate meetings will be 
held by the white pine, hardwood, spruce and 
jack pine groups. The report of K. G. Fen- 
som, recently appointed to represent the eastern 
Canadian lumber industry in the United King- 
dom will be received. 








Northeastern Manufacturers to Meet 


New York, Jan. 14.—The annual meeting of 
the Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation (Inc.) will be held in Parlors F and G 
of the Hotel New Yorker, New York City, on 
Friday, Jan. 25, beginning at 10 a. m. The 
attendance of all active lumber producers is 
urged, as matters of extreme importance will 
be considered. 

These subjects include: (1) The discussion 
and formulation of plans whereby services to 
members, other than Code administration, may 
be placed in effect. (2) The question of future 
policy since minimum prices have been sus- 
pended. (3) Report of the nominating com- 
mittee and election of officers and directors. 
(4) Election of member and alternate to the 
Lumber Code Authority. (5) Action to revise 
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the by-laws, among which revisions is one to 
increase the number of directors to twelve. 
The meeting will be addressed by C. C. Shep 
pard, president of the National Lumber Many. 
facturers’ Association, chairman of the National 
Control Committee of the Lumber Code Ay. 
therity, and member of the advisory board of 
Federal Housing Administration. 
—_—_ 


American Foresters to Hold Annual 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 14.—Announce- 
ment is made that the Society of American 
Foresters will hold its thirty-fourth annual 
meeting at the Shoreham Hotel, this city, Jan, 
28-30. An interesting program has been pre- 
pared, based on discussion and interchange of 
ideas on forestry topics of current importance, 
by speakers ‘intimately familiar with the sub- 
jects assigned to them. Among them will be 
David T. Mason, executive officer, Lumber Code 
Authority, and A. E. Wackerman, division for- 
ester, conservation department, Southern Pine 
Association, who will discuss “Sustained Yield 
Forest Practice in the South.’ Many other 
prominent speakers also are scheduled. 


Southern Rotary Cut Lumber 
Manufacturers Meet 


New Or-eEans, La., Jan. 14.—J. H. Switzer, 
of J. H. Switzer Co., Bogalusa, La., and D. B. 
Taylor, of the Beaumont Veneer Co., Beaumont, 
Tex., were elected members of the executive 
committee of the Southern Rotary Cut Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association at a general meeting 
here on Jan. 8. They succeed Messrs. Ausley 
and McKnight on the committee. 

In addition to the change in committee mem- 
bership, and the adoption of a resolution per- 
taining to jurisdiction and representation, the 
meeting instructed the executive committee to 
hold a joint session with a committee from the 
Wire Bound Box Association on the day pre- 
ceding the general meetings in February of both 
organizations, and adopted a resolution urging 
that compliance statements bearing endorse- 
ments of the appropriate Code enforcement body 
be required when Federal orders are filled and 
when manufacturers subscribing to the Code 
make purchases. 

The subject of production control within the 
rotary cut industry was ordered placed on the 
docket for the February meeting. 








Southwestern Convention to Deal 
with New Merchandising 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 14.—In its annual 
convention, to be held in Ararat Temple, here, 
on Jan. 23-25, the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association will offer a program geared to the 
new phase of lumber merchandising. The Fed- 
eral government has been crystallizing a policy 
of relieving unemployment through a general 
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increase in the activity of the building industry; 
and the public has been told and seems ready 
to believe that such an increase is possible and 
will be of great aid in rebuilding prosperity. 
This situation is giving the lumberman both 
an opportunity and a_ responsibility. The 
Southwestern’s program will take full account 
of these facts. 

Among the headliners will be Walter D. 
Cline, Federal Housing Administrator for a 
number of midwestern States and a splendid 
speaker. He will present the current great ad- 
venture in national housing. Another head- 
liner will be C. C. Sheppard, of Clarks, La., 
president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association; a staunch champion of 
lumber distribution through established retail 
yards. Cullen N. Wright, of Scotts Bluff, Neb., 
lawyer, farmer, stockman and builder, will de- 
liver the inspirational address of the conven- 
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tion. J. R. Randall, of Minneapolis, will de- 
scribe the Reserve Supply Co.’s methods of dis- 
tribution. Others well known in the industry 
and in public life are Laurence B. Holland, of 
the Holland Lumber Co., Omaha; J. B. Tusant, 
a big-time contractor of Des Moines; H. A 
Ortmeyer, of Wichita, member of the Retail 
Lumber Code Committee, and F. E. Tyler, as- 
sociation counsel. 

The general subject of distribution will be 
discussed at an open forum. One feature of the 
convention will be the presentation of a play, 
“The Leak Around the Window,” by profes- 


sional actors. 
-_-_---eo—o—o_—_— 


Stained Shingle Producers Consider 
Trade Promotion 


Various companies engaged in producing 
and distributing stained shingles held a meet- 
ing Jan. 7 and 8 at the Palmer House in Chi- 
cago. Officers were elected as follows: 

President—I. E. Phillips. 

First vice president—J. J. Starks. 

Second vice president—H. P. Kendall. 

Treasurer—C. Wise. 

Secretary—C. F. Bryan. 


The stained shingle people believe that 1935 
offers a good prospect for increased business, 
and they are contemplating putting on a pro- 
gram to push for it, believing that the Housing 
program offers a particularly fine field at this 
time. 





Annual B & L Conference 


The 11th annual midwinter conference of the 
American Savings, Building & Loan Institute 
will be held in Chicago, Feb. 22-23, it is an- 
nounced by W. R. Gibbon, of Los Angeles, 
president of the Institute. The gathering is 
expected to be attended by 500 or more execu- 
tives and junior executives of the building 
and loan associations, especially those which 
have been leaders in the educational work rep- 
resented by the Institute. 
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Wooden Box Makers Optimistic 


SPOKANE, WasH., Jan. 12.—The board of 


governors of the National Wooden Box Asso- 
ciation held an executive session in Spokane 
early this month, but G. Carlberg, Jr., manager, 
was unable to attend because of illness. 


The consensus of the members attending was 


that better times are just ahead. V. V. Heilig, 
compliance officer, reported that the box makers 
felt that improvement in the lumber market will 
have its effect on the business of the makers of 
boxes, inasmuch as lumber dealers having a 
greater demand for their first-grade lumber 
will discontinue box making. 
have entered this line in order to find an out- 


Many dealers 


let for their surplus, according to the box asso- 
ciation executives. 
—_——— 


Northwest Inspectors Elect 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Jan. 12.—The Grays Har- 
bor unit of the Northwest Lumber Inspectors’ 
Association, meeting here this week, elected 
Floyd Watson president. He succeeds E. FE. 
Bennett. J. D. Beard was chosen vice presi- 
dent, and M. E. Greenwood, secretary-treasurer. 
Paul Miller and M. E. Greenwood were elected 
executive delegates. 





Shingle Producers “Approve NRA 
Control 


Hogutam, Wasu., Jan. 12.—Shingle mill 
operators of Grays Harbor and other southwest 
Washington localities, meeting Tuesday evening 
at the Emerson Hotel here with George Berg- 
strom, of Everett, Wash., president, and C. J. 
McGraff of Seattle, secretary-manager, of the 
Washington and Oregon Shingle Association, 
unanimously approved production control and 
other clauses of the NRA Code. 

Hope for improvement in the shingle market 
was sounded by several of the speakers, and the 
feeling was prevalent that 1935 would be a good 
year for the shingle manufacturers. 


Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Memphis Club Installs Officers 


Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 14.—Frank A. Conk- 
ling was installed as president of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Memphis, at the first 1935 meet- 
ing of the club, held on Jan. 10 at the Peabody 
Hotel. He succeeds T. E. Sledge. Other offi- 
cers installed were Harold E. Craig, first vice 
president; A. M. Bowen, second vice president ; 
M. S. Dilts, secretary-treasurer; James E. 
Stark, Sam Cooper, Jr., and M. W. Hyde, direc- 
tors. Mr. Conkling announced that he would 
pay particular attention to trade promotion 
work and the development of new markets for 
hardwood lumber. Committees were appointed. 
A resolution was passed deploring the death 
of Ralph May. 


Tacoma Club Urges Large-Scale 
Lumber Promotion 


Tacoma, WaASsH., Jan. 12.—The Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club has voted to take the initia- 
tive in urging a lumber promotion campaign 
on a larger scale than ever undertaken before, 
and the club will recommend to the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, at the annual meet- 
ing of that body next month, that 10 cents a 
thousand feet of lumber output be devoted to 
the campaign, which would include extensive 
advertising and personal contact work in all of 
the domestic lumber markets. 

Cecil Cavanaugh reported at yesterday’s 
luncheon meeting of the club on plans for 
entertaining the Northwest Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association convention to be held in Tacoma 
Feb. 21 to 23. The exhibition of building mate- 
rials to be displayed on the roof garden of the 
Hotel Winthrop on that occasion for the benefit 
of the retailers will be exclusively a lumber 





products exhibit, he said. Mr. Cavanaugh is 
chairman of the club’s committee in charge of 
this affair. 


President Ralph Brindley has announced the 
following committee appointments for the ensu- 
ing year: Woop Promorion—W. Yale Henry, 
chairman, Paul H. Johns, Ernest C. Rice, Mor- 
ris Kleiner, A. H. Landram and Ernest Dolge; 
MembersHiIp—Clarence Frend, chairman; Philip 
Garland and George Williams; TAxaTion— 
Paul H. Johns, chairman; A. K. Martin and 
John Manley; FrettowsHip—A. K. Martin, 
chairman; HistoricAc—W. Yale Henry, chair- 
man, Ernest Dolge and Paul H. Johns. 





Club Honors Memory of Departed 
Lumberman 


EvaNsvVILLE, INp., Jan. 14.—At a meeting of 
the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, a resolution 
on the recent death (Dec. 26) of Ralph May, 
of Memphis, Tenn., former resident of Evans- 
ville, was passed. 

Mr. May came to Evansville as a young 
man and assisted in starting the first sawmill to 
be located on the railroad, away from the river. 
The firm operating this mill was named Maley, 
May & Maley. It was organized by Henry 
Maley, pioneer Indiana lumberman, who sent 
Ralph and Frank May, with his son, Claude 
Maley, to Evansville to manage the business. 
Ralph May was later connected with the firms 
of May & Thompson; May, Thompson & 
Thayer, and finally with his brother organized 
the firm of May Brothers shortly before moving 
to Memphis. He retired from the lumber busi- 
ness a few years ago, and spent his time looking 
after his plantation interests. 
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ASSURED 
SALABILITY 


ARROW BRAND Tidewater Red 

Cypress is unequalled for its 
efficiency as an all-purpose lum- 
ber. Because of the wide variety 
of building uses to which it can 
be advantageously put, quick turn- 
over is assured for the dealer who 
stocks it regularly. 




























When ordering Cypress always 
specify "Arrow Brand." Remem- 
ber, too, that the Florida Louisiana 
Red Cypress Company commands 
the entire Cypress output of five 
outstanding manufacturers, making 
prompt dependable service a mat- 
ter of course. 


FLORIDA LOUISIANA 
RED CYPRESS COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 























































CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 
Lath and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 






































‘Sell More 
Modernizing Jobs 


by showing prospective customers how the 
completed job will look, how much it will 
cost. 

Send us your prospect’s own sketch or 
snapshot of present building with suggestion 
of what change is desired. We will furnish 


FLOOR LAYOUT, PERSPECTIVE SKETCH, 


LUMBER AND Ne $2.50 


MILLWORK LIST 
Send us 


Immediate attention by air mail. 
a trial job—will make money for you. 

We also make, sell and rent models made 
to your plans and specifications. We fur- 
nish house plans and material lists. Write 
for special low prices. 


Lumberman’s Drafting 
& Listing Service r 


233 Drumheller Bldg., Walla Walla, Wash. 




































DOWNTOWN ST. LOUIS 
Fine Food at Reasonable Prices 


Avoiel “tennose 


OUTSTANDING ROOM VALUES 
$2.50 up 
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Corporation Prepares for New 


Construction 


The Certain-teed Products Corporation has 
moved its Chicago district offices from West 
49th Street, where they have been located for 
a number of years, to a handsome suite in the 
Bankers Building at 105 West Adams Street. 
W. G. Cowan, district manager; R. R. Gallo- 
way, sales manager, and C. W. Ainsley, sales 
office manager, are settled in the new location. 

The shift of this office to the Loop is based 
upon Certain-teed’s belief that 1935 is going 
to be a better year. “If the industry as a 
whole could count only upon repair business,” 
Mr. Ainsley said, “the 49th Street offices would 
have served our purposes. But we believe this 
year is going to see a very substantial develop- 
ment of new construction. Naturally we've 
been glad of the repair business and expect to 
see it continued; perhaps in even greater vol- 
ume. But we expect also to see extensive new- 
building business, and for that reason we want 
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for the growth and economic welfare of Osh- 
kosh, and should by all means be retained.” It 
was believed that the company could reopen to 
manufacture new types of doors and wood 
products on which it recently obtained Ameri- 
can rights, if working capital could be obtained. 





San Francisco Building Exposi- 
tion Next May 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 12.—A feature 
of the San Francisco Building Exposition, May 
4-12, will be numerous conventions and meet- 
ings of organizations of architects, engineers, 
contractors, home owners, apartment house 
and hotel managers and owners, garden asso- 
ciations and other groups of a similar nature. 
Exhibits will cover a wide field embracing every 
product and service of the building trades, to- 
gether with a complete display of building 
equipment of every description. 

The exposition has the support and endorse- 








After 52 years’ service 
in the roof of St. Luke's 
Church at Tacoma, 
Wash., these Douglas fir 
timbers are still in al 
most perfect condition, 
and can be used in re- 
building the structure, 
as was described in the 
Aug. 18 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
L. C. Van Arsdale, en 
gineer for Ernest Dolge 
(Inc.), well known man- 
ufacturer of high qual- 
ity structural fir tim- 
bers, in a newspaper 
comment on the condi- 
tion of these church tim- 
bers explained that al- 
though they are excel 
lent and doubtless were 
the best obtainable in 
their day, they wonld 
be considered only aver- 
age today 





to be in a place where architects, contractors 
and owners can locate us more easily. 

“The Certain-teed Products Corporation has 
its own financing plan, working in co-operation 
with the FHA. This has been useful in the 
past, and we count upon it in the revival of 
new construction.” 

The local office has an interesting method of 
getting the story of Certain-teed products and 
services told to dealers. This is a mechanical 
device, a combination of phonograph, loud 
speaker and projection machine. As the story 
comes through the loud speaker, the operator 
changes the pictures. These latter are on a 
continuous film. The pictures and the phono- 
graph tell the story of the famous process of 
applying asphalt to but one side of the felt, 
allowing air and moisture to escape from the 
other side. They also tell the story of the 
analysis of the dealer’s business and the adapt- 
ing of merchandising policies to fit his special 
needs. This machine will be used at retail con- 
ventions and in dealers’ special meetings. 





Workers Urge Community to 


Finance New Products 


OsHxosH, WIs., Jan. 14—Approximately 350 
former employees of the closed Paine Lumber 
Co. here, deeply concerned for the safety of 
their homes and life savings as well as the 
industrial future of Oshkosh, met recently and 
adopted resolutions pleading for community- 
wide co-operation toward a reopening of the 
great sash and door plant; expressing absolute 
confidence in the management; pledging their 
co-operation and loyalty to the Paine concern; 
and declaring that the plant was a “necessity 





ment of civic, commercial and trade organiza- 
tions of northern California, in addition to 
that of the building and building materials 
group. 


Defer Effective Date of 


Forwarding Agreement 


New ORLEANS, Jan. 14.—Effective date of the 
agreement reached between the Gulf steamship 
conferences, and the Freight Brokers & For- 
warders’ Association, which would establish a 
minimum fee for forwarding and abolish free 
forwarding, was deferred to Feb. 1. The effec- 
tive date was tentatively set for Jan. 1, but 
time did not permit the securing of approval 
of the contract by the U. S. Shipping Board. 
Approval of the Board would make the agree- 
ment enforceable. 








Group of Shingle Mills Starts 


Sales Promotion 


PorTLAND, Ore., Jan. 12.—An advertising 
campaign promoting the use of red cedar 
shingles is being carried on here by a group of 
Portland red cedar shingle mills through the 
R. C. Ostrander Advertising Agency. Firms 
co-operating are the Albina Shingle Co., East 
St. Johns Shingle Co., Milwaukee Shingle Co., 
Mongrain Shingle Co., Roles Bros. Shingle Co. 
and Union Avenue Shingle Co. The campaign 
is to run thirteen weeks, the ads appearine in 
the Sunday issues of The Oregon Journal. It 
is said that exceptionally large quantities of red 
cedar shingles have been sold in this district 
this winter for re-roofing. 


January 19, 193; 











Large Oregon Mills Are 
Resuming Operations 


EuceNE, Ore., Jan. 14.—The Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Co., this city, which operates two say. 
mill plants, one at Springfield and one at Wend. 
ling, has just completed overhauling the Wend. 
ling plant. These plants are among the largey 
and most modern in the Willamette Valley dis. } 
trict. The Wendling plant was built aboy 
eleven years ago, of the highest type constryc. 
tion and with the best equipment procurable. This 
plant resumed operations today, in condition as 
good as new, and with manufacturing facilities 
second to none. 





Booth-Kelly is one of the mos : 


prominent and progressive lumber manufactur. 7 


ing plants in the fir district. Its products are J 
trade-marked and grade-marked. 
is double end-trimmed, with ends treated to 
eliminate checking. 


PorTLAND, ORE., Jan. 14.—From Burns, Ore- 
gon, came word today that The Edward Hines 


Its dimension 


Lumber Co. is making preparations for immedi- 7 


ate resumption of operations at its $4,000,000 | 


plant there, following receipt of word that a 
satisfactory trade for Government timber had 
been completed with Forest Service officials at 
Washington, D. C. The mill has been closed 
since Dec. 1. Resumption will mean re-employ- 
ment of approximately 400 men. The deal will 
enable the company to trade privately owned 
timber in Grand County, for Government timber 
in Malheur national forest, which can be 
handled from the company’s present logging 
railroad in the vicinity of Seneca. 


PortLANpD, Ore., Jan. 14.—The Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. was to have started logging in 
eastern Cowlitz County today but 18 inches of 
snow or more at the highest elevations pre- 
vented. 





Pictorial Study of Lumber 
Manufacture 


The Tennessee Eastman Corporation, 
Kingsport, Tenn., has issued an attractive 
booklet, showing by means of large pictures 
the process of manufacturing fine quality 
Appalachian hardwoods. Included in the ac- 
count is the process of producing wood 
chemicals; an industry which permits this 
company to use all low-grade timber in the 
distillation plant. The pictures in the book- 








let are quite unusual and tell an interesting | 


story of quality products. Copies will be 


supplied by the company without charge J 


upon application. 





MIXING FERTILIZERS, it seems, by reading 4 
Department of Agriculture bulletin, is just as 
dangerous as mixing drinks. Some combina- 
tions cause loss of plant food, while others 
render plant food unavailable to crops. 
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Forester Transmits Annual 
Report 


The report of the Forest Service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1934 has been 
transmitted by Forester F. A. Silcox to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. This bulletin of 
fifty pages indicates the part which the Na- 
tional forests, Comprising more than 160 
million acres in 37 States and two terri- 
tories, played in social and economic re- 
construction and rehabilitation. It deals also 
with the part which the entire forest em- 
pire, comprising nearly a third of the area 
of continental United States, can take in 
contributing security and stability to the 
people of the country. The forestry prob- 
lem is becoming clearer to the minds of 
Americans, and it is likewise becoming a 
more important factor in intelligent na- 
tional planning. The report will be inter- 
esting and enlightening to any person de- 
siring to have a fuller knowledge of these 


matters. 
—_e—__-_--:- 


Consumers’ Board Files 
Memorandum 


The Consumers’ Advisory Board has re- 
cently sent a memorandum to the National 
Industrial Recovery Board containing com- 
prehensive recommendations made by _ the 
former organization for the revision of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. The Na- 
tional Recovery Administration has issued 
these recommendations as Release No. 9508. 

The Consumers’ Advisory Board looks 
upon certain aspects of the law and of its 
administration with misgivings. Without 
expressing an opinion about the accuracy 
and validity of these criticisms, the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN suggests that the com- 
ments upon the Codes, the open price re 
porting system, the efforts to stabilize 
profits, the failure to discriminate between 
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legitimate and illegitimate price cutting, the 
threat to economic flexibility and a number 
of other issues raised in this release state 
with clearness and force the issues upon 
which the NRA is likely to be attacked and 
defended. A person interested in an under- 
standing of these lines of attack and defense 


will do well to secure and study this release. 








Forest Survey in South 


No. 31 (revised) of “Occasional Papers” 
issued by the Southern Forest Experiment 
Station, under the general title “The For- 
est Survey in The South” has been printed. 
In connection therewith, I. F. Eldredge, re- 
gional survey director, says: 

“The compilation of field data necessarily 
lags behind the survey in the field. We have 
to date issued five survey reports, giving 
the results of different phases of the work. 
Reports and releases will be compiled as 
rapidly as possible.” 

“The Forest Survey in The South” is an 
activity of the Southern Forest Experiment 
Station of the United States Forest Service. 
Further information concerning the survey 
can be obtained by writing to The Director, 
Southern Forest Experiment Station, 600 
Stern Building, 348 Baronne Street, New 
Orleans, La. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows the 
revenue freight for the two weeks ending Jan. 
5, 1935, totaled 923,193 cars as follows: Forest 
products, 27,935 cars (a decrease of 12,685 
cars below the amount for the two weeks ended 
Dec. 22, 1934); coal, 235,023 cars; coke, 13,- 
150 cars; ore, 4,644 cars; livestock, 25,178 
cars; grain, 39,955 cars; merchandise, 246,914 
cars and miscellaneous, 330,394 cars. The total 
loadings for the two weeks ended Jan. 5 show 
a decrease of 204,637 cars above the amount 
for the two weeks ended Dec. 22. 


Hardwood Club Surveys Supply, Demand 


Pine Burr, ARK., Jan. 14.—The West Side 
Hardwood Club met here on Jan. 8—two weeks 
earlier than the regular scheduled date—due 
to the fact that no meeting was held in De- 
cember. The meeting was called to order by 
President B. A. Mayhew, of Fordyce. 

The first order of business was the present- 
ing of statistics by Secretary O. S. Robinson, 
which showed, for 16 mills reporting, a total: of 
4/4 green flooring oak grades, 900 M feet; 
dry, 4,673 M feet with orders at 440 M feet. 
Orders for other hardwoods, 2,925 M feet. To- 
tal stocks, green and dry lumber, 31,575 M feet. 

Some interesting figures about the 4/4 
sap gum stocks were developed. For green 
sap gum there was 46 M feet FAS; 155 M 
feet of No. 1 common and selects, and 146 M 
feet of No. 2 common. Dry, 268 M feet of 
FAS; 1,125 M feet No. 1 common and selects 
and 876 M feet of No. 2 common. 

Items of dry stock sold: 145 M feet FAS; 
*2 M feet. No. 1 C&S and 378 M feet No. 2 
common. No. 2 common gum was reported 
scarce and this item is bringing $11 to $12 
rough and $13 to $14 S2S and RS f. o. b. the 
mill, 

Demand for common and FAS has shown 
some activity and one block of No. 1 common 
sold for $21 mill in this territory. FAS is bring- 
ing $32 to $34 f. o. b. this territory. 4/4 beech 
is the real scarce item as well as 4/4 quartered 
sycamore, 

One of the furniture factories in this terri- 
tory wanted 2,000 feet of 4/4 beech to make 
some samples for the furniture show and 
finally had to use a substitute as it could not 
get this in dry stock. 

It is a foregone conclusion that there will 
not be much lumber cut during the next 60 
to 90 days on account of the bottoms being 





flooded, and logs are going to be hard to get. 
Another thing, many of the mills have no in- 
centive to run in face of the hours and wages 
and prices of lumber remaining below cost 
and until prices become more stabilized a good 
many mills will remain down regardless of 
weather conditions, whether good or bad. 

A roundtable discussion developed the fact 
that a good many old orders had been released 
and inquiries had picked up considerably, both 
direct from consumers, as well as from the 
wholesalers, and that conditions in general were 
much improved throughout the country. The 
general feeling is that none of the mills would 
cut or slash prices, as was first thought when 
the minimum prices were taken off. Of course 
some mills have seen fit to make some low 
sales, but on the whole, drastic cuts in price 
have not materialized as many predicted. Some 
buyers are trying their best to beat down 
prices as well as morale of the mills, but it 
was pointed out that just so long as the mini- 
mum wage and hours prevailed no mill could 
afford to sell its stock at less than cost, and 
the thing to do was to sit tight. 

There is a good demand for wagon oak and 
dimension, gum and oak squares coming in for 
a large share of business. The flooring oak 
market is still slow and prices low on this 
class of stock. 

The next meeting of the club will be held 
here on Feb. 21. 





Ertc R. MILvLer, of the Madison ( Wis.) 
weather bureau station, has found that a dif- 
ference of one mile per hour in wind velocity is 
67 percent more effective in influencing con- 
sumption of fuel oil in heating a house than a 
change of one degree in outside temperature. 
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YELLOW PINE 
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HARDWOODS 


HM BOX SHOOKS 


We cater to mixed ed 
and special items. 






PEAVY-WILSON 
LUMBER CO., Inc. 


Short Leaf Yellow Pine and 

Hardwoods—SHREVEPORT, LA. 

Long Leaf Yellow Pine — 
HOLOPAW, FLA. 


SALES 
OFFICES: 


MEMBER OF SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GED tfo Q-772 LP? 


COLORU 
TEXTURE 
QUALITY 


(A 





J. A. MATHIEU 
LIMITED 





ales Office: 
Mills at = West 
RAINY LAKE, 
ONTARIO Washington St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


NORTHERN WHITE PINE 
White Spruce—Norway Pine 


NORTHERN PINE LATH A SPECIALTY 


White Pine Pattern Lumber Shed Stock 
Norway Pine Piece Stuff Log Cabin Siding 
All Items Northern Pine Boxing and Crating 

















SAVE 


WHY WAIT ? wroney now 


NO FIXED PRICES 


OCKWOOD 
OAK FLOORING 
SOFT TEXTURE UNIFORM COLOR 
Ask for Stock and Price List 


GEO. C. GRIFFITH STAVE CO. 
1750 Ry. Exch. Bidg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Register Disapproval of U. S. 


Entering Lumber Business 


SPOKANE, WaASH., Jan. 14.—Opposition to 
the Federal government entering the lumber 
manufacturing business has increased rapidly 
as the result of resolutions passed by the Lewis- 
ton (Idaho) Chamber of Commerce last month. 
Considering the matter at a meeting of the 
executive committee, the Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce reaffirmed its opposition to all gov- 
ernment operation of business enterprises. The 
Idaho State Chamber of Commerce wrote -a 
vigorous letter to President Roosevelt. The 
Portland Chamber of Commerce wrote its con- 
gressional delegation opposing the proposed 
erection of government mills on Indian reser- 
vations. 

The sentiment among those in the timber 
industry and others sufficiently informed as to 
conditions affecting the industry to qualify them 
to speak with authority is that the unusued pro- 
ductive capacity of present mills erected by 
private enterprise is great enough to take care 
of all governmental and private demands for 
an indefinite period, and that so long as pro- 
duction is on a quota basis, government re- 
quirements of all kinds should be met from 
the producing facilities of the industry. 

The only sentiment in favor of a private 
project in the Northwest, so far as could be 


Rounding Notches Makes Stronger Joist 


Mapison, Wis., Jan. 14.—Defi- 
nite information on the weakening 
effect of end notching in setting 
joists, is made available through 
tests recently completed at the 
United States Forest Products 
Laboratory. End notching, or cut- 
ting out the lower corner of the 
joist, is often practiced in house 
construction in bringing floors to 
a desired level. That the joists 
are weakened in shear by so doing 
has of course been recognized, but 
customary calculations do not ac- 
count for the full effect. 


The tests on which the conclu- 
sions presented in this article are 
based were performed by John A. 
Scholten, junior engineer, of the 
section of timber mechanics, For- 
est Products Laboratory. 


The tests showed that in cases 
where horizontal shear is the deter- 
mining factor of strength—gener- 
ally, where the ratio of unsupported 
span to depth is 12 or less—the 
notched joist is weaker than the 
part above the notch alone would 
be if the lower part were entirely 
cut away. In other words, adding 
material below a notch would 
weaken a joist, while cutting ma- 
terial away actually makes it 
stronger, as far as shear is con 
cerned. 

This very interesting finding is 
explained by the concentration of 
shearing and tensile stresses that 
occur at the sharp reentrant an- 
gle of the notch. The tests, which 
were made on clear specimens of 
Douglas fir and southern yellow 
pine notched to various depths, 
gave a definite and simple rule for 
figuring the weakening effect, 
which may be stated as follows: 

Figure the shearing strength of 
the part of the joist above the 
notch as though the lower part 
were not present. Then take away 
from this according to the depth 
of the notch; if the notch is one- 
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learned today, is action of the Coeur d'Alene 
(Idaho) Chamber of Commerce. That organi- 
zation discussed establishment of a paper mill 
at that point, 30 miles from Spokane and 20 
miles from Millwood (Wash.) where the In- 
land Empire Paper Co. has its large mill. The 
discussion indicated that while organization of 
another paper mill manufacturing company by 
private enterprise was favored, if capital could 
not be interested in such an enterprise govern- 
mental construction and operation would be 
approved. 





Opposes Furniture Manufacture 
by Relief Agencies 


BurFraLo, N. Y., Jan. 14.—Congressman 
Daniel Reed, who represents the Jamestown 
(N. Y.) district, is fighting to keep the Federal 
Government out of the furniture manufacturing 
business. He said, on his arrival in Washing- 
ton, that he wanted a showdown on the ques- 
tion of using relief funds to set up furniture 
factories at various locations as an unemploy- 
ment relief measure. If the Federal relief agen- 
cies have need of furniture, he said, furniture 
can be produced by the industry, utilizing as 
many workers as the need may require, and 
the condition of the furniture industry is so 
depressed that it does not admit of Federal 
competition. 





Tests conducted showed that joist B, notched to one-half depth, is good 
for a load only one-fourth of that carried by the unnotched joist A; whereas 
joist C, with the shoulder of the notch cut away, will carry twice the load 
of B, or one-half that of A 
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A Winter Fire Hazard 


A special bulletin of the National Fire Pro. 
tection Association, Boston, Mass., warns that 
many winter fires are caused by ill-adviseg 
attempts to thaw frozen water pipes. 

A burning match, torch or open flame of an 
description should never be employed for this 
purpose. To wrap the pipes with oil-soaked 
rags and set them on fire is, in certain syr. 
roundings, worse than folly. 

Pipes are almost invariably adjacent to walls 
or partitions where there is an ascending cyr. 
rent of air to feed and spread a flame. Even 
if the flame does not start a fire its sudden 








P 
4 


local heat may cause the pipe to break and ff 
flood the premises with water. : 


Wrap the frozen section of the pipe with 
cloth and pour hot water upon it (even if the 
hot water must be obtained from a_ neighbor) 
until the ice in the pipe gives way. Rags on the 
floor at the base of or under the pipe wil] 
absorb the waste water. 

A portable electric heater may sometimes be 
helpful in warming the pipes and their sur- 
roundings. 

If the freezing is too severe to yield to this 
treatment send for a plumber. 

Reputable plumbers always avoid running 
water pipes along outside walls where it js 
possible to do so. Property owners when build- 
ing should look out for this. It may some time 
save them money and trouble. 


fourth the total depth of joist, 
take away one-fourth; if one- 
third, take away one-third; if 
one-half, take away one-half, and 
so on. 

For engineering purposes, the 
end load V, that should be al- 
lowed for a notched joist in 
shear, can be figured from the 
revised formula derived from the 
Forest Products Laboratory's 
tests, as follows: 


a 





v= 3 


abde* 





3 d 
where q is the working stress in 
shear, b the breadth of the joist, 
de the depth of joist above notch, 
and d the total depth. 
The ordinary formula for load 
9 


in shear is 


is figured in the same way, except 


ing away in proportion to the re- 
lative depth of the notch, as al- 
ready indicated in this article. 

Examples of the effect of notch- 
ing are clearly seen in test figures 
on one series of 2 by 4’s. When 
no notch was made, a load of 4,660 
pounds was carried before failure. 
With a notch 40 percent of the 
depth, 1,690 pounds was carried, 
and with a notch of half the depth, 
1,188 pounds—just one-fourth the 
load for, the unnotched member. 

Of further interest was the fact 
developed that the “extra” weak- 
ening in shear (the d-/d factor in 
the formula) can be largely elim- 
inated by cutting away the corner 
of the notch in some such form as 
shown in the picture. By rounding 
off the cut all the way to the cen- 
ter of span, concentration of 
stresses would be entirely relieved, 
and the joist could not fail in shear, 
provided the height left at the end 
was in accord with the ordinary 
formula. 


V=— abd It is J 
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Small Colonial type of house at Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 


One of the most unusual building 
projects in the country has been in 
progress at Williamsburg, Va., for 
several years, and is now approaching 
completion. This little city, located 
on the Virginia Peninsula, between 
Jamestown, the first settlement on the 
James River, and Yorktown, on the 
York, was one of the famous Colonial 
towns—rich in history and in fine Col- 
onial buildings. John D. Rockefeller, 
jr.. began restoring these buildings to 
their original outlines, several years 
ago, for the purpose of making an en- 
tire city—a city that is active and vig- 
orous in its social and business life to- 
day, into a museum of early architec- 
ture and history. About $12,000,000 
has been expended to date, and the 
end is not yet. 

Williamsburg, known as the Middle 
Plantation, became the capital of Col- 
onial Virginia in 1699, when the gov- 
ernment was removed from James- 
town; and it remained the capital until 
1779, when another removal took the 
offices to Richmond. The Virginia 
legislature is the oldest body of its 
kind in America, dating from 1619; 
and during Williamsburg’s history as 
the official city of the Old Dominion it 
knew many famous men, such as Pat- 
rick Henry and Thomas _ Jefferson. 
The restored State House is the third 
building to stand on the same founda- 
tions; and this building is a reproduc- 





BELOW—Sir Christopher Wren Building, 
College of William and Mary 
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of Colonial Architecture 


tion of the first State House, com- 
pleted in 1775. It is at one end of 
the Duke of Gloucester Street, and the 
College of William and Mary stands 
at the other. 

A large amount of research work in 
old records and newspapers has been 
done to make sure that the restoration 
of the old buildings is historically ac- 
curate. Much of the material had to 
be specially made. Old houses that 
had been moved from their original 
sites have been replaced. 

The Sir Christopher Wren Bujld- 
ing, on the college campus, is said to 
be the oldest academic building in the 
United States; and it was begun in the 
1690’s soon after the college was 
founded. The college was named for 
the rulers of England who had come 


to the throne shortly before. This 
building was restored at a cost of 
three-quarters of a million dollars. 


The Raleigh Tavern, meeting place for 
the elite of the Colony and scene of 
the founding of the Phi Beta Kappa 
fraternity in 1776, is another restora- 
tion project that is just completed. In 
fact scores of buildings have been re- 
stored or completely rebuilt according 
to their original designs. 

A holding company, known as Col- 
lonial Williamsburg (Inc.), has been 
formed to conduct the restorations. A 
single contracting concern has_ had 
charge of all the work. 

W. A. Bozarth, of the Bozarth Lum- 
ber & Package Corp., states that while 
local dealers were allowed to bid on 
materials used in the restorations, the 
wide publicity brought bids from the 
entire country. However, the local 
men have sold quite an amount of 


building materials for reasons indi- 
rectly connected with the project. 


Many of the old buildings were still 
- - x 5 . 

used as residences. The holding com- 

pany was quite generous in the prices 


paid for these structures, and the resi- 
dents of course found it necessary to 





ABOVE—Doorway and arches, College of 
William and Mary 
BELOW—Reproduction of the Colonial 
State House, flying the flag, now obsolete, 
of the British Colonial period 










BELOW—Side view of the Raleigh Tavern 
at Williamsburg 
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provide new homes for themselves. 
So a considerable number of new 
houses have been built. 

“Without any question,’ Mr. Bo- 
zarth says, “the restoration has been 
of large financial benefits to the Wil- 
liamsburg people. It has brought in 
big sums of money and has provided 
payrolls. In addition to this the peo- 
ple have a pride in the world-wide rec- 
ognition that has come to the city. 
Thousands of visitors have visited 
here already, and | 
thousands more will | 
come through the & 
years. It is one of 





A Colonial fence at 


Williamsburg, Va. 





the finest exhibits 
of Colonial architec- "4 
ture in America | 

and the history of 
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the oldest English-speaking colony 
centers here. Unlike most such his- 
torical ventures, this city combines 
present-day business and social life 
with the records and monuments of 
the past.” 

When the reproduction of the State 
House was completed, some months 
ago, the Virginia legislature came down 
from Richmond for a day, occupied 


the respective legislative chambers, and 
passed several laws. 









Winter Furniture Market Reveals 
Strong Trend 


The winter wholesale furniture market, 
which opened in Chicago on Jan. 7 and 
which will continue for two weeks, is said 
by experienced observers to be an indication 
of a strong forward movement of the in- 
dustry. 

By noon of the opening day more than 
1,500 buyers had registered; a record num- 
ber by a wide margin. Practically all the 
space on the 17 floors of the great Furni- 
ture Mart on Lake Shore Drive was occu- 
pied with displays. This confirms and adds 
weight to the figures recently released by 
the industry, showing that orders in No- 
vember, 1934, for instance, exceeded those 
of the corresponding month of 1933 by 65 
percent. 

While officials of the Mart kept a discreet 
silence on the point, others in a position to 
make comparisons stated that during the 
last six months or so metal furniture has 
slightly lost ground and wood has made a 
corresponding gain. Designers are willing 
to use any materials that prove suitable; but 
apparently the warm and friendly character 
of fine hardwoods still lends itself easily to 
fine design. 

The displays are said by visitors who have 
been coming to the markets from the be- 
ginning to be unusually attractive and com- 
plete. Design, engineering and finish are 
of high standard. The signs generally point 
to a feeling of cheerfulness and confidence 
on the part of the manufacturers and a 
determination to follow vigorous merchan- 
dising policies during the year. 

Chicago has become the greatest sales 
center for furniture in the world; and this 
present market, including the offerings of 
some 600 manufacturers, includes every con- 
ceivable item and kind of furnishings. De- 
Signers and manufacturers have invaded 
and salvaged the waste places of the home. 
Gray and gloomy basements that served for- 
merly to house the snow shovel and the 
spare goloshes have blossomed out into rec- 
reation rooms; a word that covers a multi- 
tude of earnest pursuits. Attics have put 
on the equivalent of long woolies, in the 
form of insulation, and have become smart 
bedrooms. The porch and the lawn ‘have 
become in effect extensions of the house 


and have their specially designed equip- 
ment. 

The most prominent style at the Mart is 
modern. This style is a modification in 
fact, as its spelling is a modification in 
orthography of a terrifying foreign eruption 
that reached its zenith of popularity a few 
years ago. That is, it was popular with the 
manufacturers. The public, from the first 
glance, refused to give it countenance or 
house room. Modern styling is subdued, as 
compared with its early prototype; the lat- 
ter never having been curried below the 
knees. It is functional, suited to mass pro- 
duction and designed somewhat in the spirit 
of the new architecture and the new motor- 
car lines. The traditional styles are as usual 
represented by beautifully designed and exe- 
cuted pieces; Early American, Georgian, 
Early English and so on. 

Fine American cabinet woods are repre- 
sented in about the usual _ proportions. 
Maple, birch, oak, walnut and the like have 
a secure place in the furniture hierarchy of 
materials. Probably for the first time in the 
history of the Mart, a lumber company has 
a display. This is the Penrod, Jurden & 
Clark Co., of Kansas City. This concern 
has a fine display of weneers of American 


and foreign woods. 





Northern Hardwood Mill 
Speeds Up Operations 


RHINELANDER, WIs., Jan. 14.—With the hir- 
ing of 50 additional men, the Thunder Lake 
Lumber Co. here has started operations with 
an extra shift, and with the night crew just 
added is now working two shifts of 40 hours 
each. The payroll when full time operations 
are under way will include 200 workers, nearly 
all of whom were former employees of the com- 
pany, and many of whom were unemployed. 
The firm’s Camp No. 14, near Hiles, is sending 
40 carloads of logs daily to the local mill, which 
is now cutting maple, birch and other hardwood. 
The extra shift at the mill also necessitated 
some additional help in the woods, reports R. J. 
Nueller, manager here. Present operating 
schedules are expected to continue until spring. 








Quality Timber 
Modern Mill Equipment 
Conscientious Workmanship 
These factors make WIER 
LONGLEAF a product 


that we are proud to mar- 
ket — LONGLEAF that 
assures complete and 


continued satisfaction. 
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NORE NO BURNS 


Customers buy NO-D-K readily because 
it will not burn the skin of workmen 
applying it. This non-caustic feature 
places NO-D-K in a class apart from 
ordinary wood preservatives. Write for 
full details—today. 


TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORPORATION 




















WHITE PINE [te— 


California White 
Also and Sugar Pine 


Fir Wallboard $733" 2°, products 


William Schuette Company 


New York 
Office—220 5th Ave. 
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»CYPRESS 


PINE — OAK — MAPLE 
ASH and GUM LUMBER 


We have complete Planing Mill Facilities 
and manufacture SASH and DOORS 


WILLIAMS-GABLE. MFG. CO. <P2reston, 














statistics of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1933: 








TWO WEEKS: Av. No. Production Percent 
Softwoods: Mills 1934 of 1933 
Southern Pine Association...............04. 112 30,508,000 100 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 311 86,099,000 95 
Western Pine Association........ Cosceseeees 117 26,470,000 73 
California Redwood Association............. 15 7,432,000 81 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 19 1,673,000 88 
Total softwoods............sececceccccess 574 "152,182,000 “91 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute......... 182 15,662,000 64 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn.. 19 3,284,000 98 
PE on cc ckndecbseeedenneseeees 201 18,946,000 68 
ae Suntan cewauken vend 756 171,128,000 87 
FIFTY-TWO WEEKS [Revised]: 
Softwoods: ; “ 
Southern Pine Association.......-...eeee08% 108 1,094,726,000 87 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 184 3,766,907,000 101 
Western Pine Association......ceeeeeeeeeees 148 2,166,.183,000 113 
California Redwood Association............-. 11 311,458,000 177 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 18 58,664,000 245 
Total SOLtwWOOGS ..ccccccccccccesccccccsece 469 7,397,938,000 104 
Hardwoods: - es 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 207 685,811,000 92 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 18 68,426,000 141 
Total RAFTEWOOCES ..ccccccccccccccccveccees 225 754,237,000 95 
RE COREE a cece cescvtcccdecavwecscccses 676 8,152,175,000 103 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 14.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Jan. 5, and revised 
figures for fifty-two weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1934 and 1933 are available, also percentage comparison with 


- 
4s 


Shipments 


54,842,000 


January 19, 193; 











Percent Orders Percent 
1934 of 1933 1934 of 1933 
30,232,000 111 29,530,000 102 
131,170,000 145 138,052,000 141 
53,824,000 127 111,081,000 216 
6,182,000 63 8,782,000 146 
579,000 44 966,000 113 
221,987,000 130 288,411,000 155 
23,214,000 102 21,156,000 151 
2'143,000 169 2286,000 227 
25,357,000 106 23,442,000 156 
247,344,000 127 311,853,000 155 
31,000 86 1,120,136,000 87 
90,000 96 3,698.635,000 96 
24'000 100 2'213.243,000 103 
88,686,000 101 267,683,000 96 
54,611,000 73 52,430,000 7 
o 7,352,127,000 “96 
656,866,000 7% 666,961,000 7 
66,575,000 8s 68,085,000 92 
723,441,000 77 735,046,000 “78 
7,978,283,000 93 8,087,173,000 94 














Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBEAMAN] 


PorTLanp, Ore., Jan. 16.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations of 
Inland Empire and California mills during the 
two weeks ended Jan. 12: 

Weekly average of identical mills, average 

number, 108%: 


Production (weekly average for 
three previous yearsS).......... 29,597,000 
Average per week 
during two weeks ended 
Jan. 12,1935 Jan. 13, 1934 


Production vecens See 14,134,000 
OEE cv ceeases 30,263,500 22,315,500 
Orders received...... 50,547,000 19,593,500 


On On 
Jan. 12,1935 Jan. 13, 1934 
Unfilled order total 
of 106 mills....... 148,322,000 86,005,000 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to Amertcan LuMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 16.— The 538 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended Jan. 12 reported: 
Production 126,272,000 
Shipments 149,115,000 18.1% over production 
Orders 181,727,000 43.9% over production 

A group of 538 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1934 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 


Average weekly cut for two weeks: 


ee et ee eee 65,075,000 

I ae Gos a re at ai sth th tn Se Gt Seale 62,995,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

Sy TEE <a arg pa diated ahah ned ere ed ae aie 63,136,000 


A group of 538 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Jan. 12 was 126,272,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
ieee. 35,502,000 53,932,000 77,523,000 

Domestic 

cargo 58,694,000 74,735,000 172,963,000 
Export 38,380,000 36,521,000 141,451,000 
Local 16,539,000 Sane! }§ sassecens 
149,115,000 181,727,000 391,937,000 


A group of 438 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are complete 
for 1934 and 1935 to date, reported as follows: 

Average for two 


weeks ended Average for year to date 
Jan. 12, 1935 1935 1934 


Production 62,653,000 62,468,000 63,489,000 
Shipments 73,328,000 73,289,000 44,779,000 
Orders 90,010,000 89,294,000 56,999,000 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasuHincton, D. C., Jan. 14.—Following is a statement for six groups of identical mills of the 


gross stock and unfilled order footages in thousand board feet, Jan. 


NE 06 i oa es oa OMA te Wdee ete 


West Coast ....... 
Western Pine 


California Redwood ......... 
Southern Cypress 


POOREOTR BEATE WOEOE .cccccccccsecesss 


Northern Pine the Sele AAEM BALE AE FIERO LN 
i, CE cccckasdwadeeheeatonewes 


Southern and Appalachian Hardwood........... 


= 


ms 


No. of Gross Stocks Unfilled Orders 
Mills 1934 1933 1934 1933 
109 432,992 410,517 41,979 47,088 
438 1,289,560 1,151,489 360,633 283,963 
111 1,226,385 1,111,457 145,426 94,243 
10 95,609 120,319 3,255 3,627 
15 306,566 277,245 20,763 34,100 
17 200,812 265,124 5,426 3,313 

9 70,015 68,846 1,678 2,420 

10 94,192 98,059 4,653 4,845 
273 896,104 864,104 96,195 90,173 





Sales 60 Percent Above Output 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 17—Nine groups for the two weeks ended Jan. 12 reported as follows: 


follows: 
Softwoods 
Southern Pine Association (North 
Carolina mills included)........... 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association* 
(Washington and Oregon)......... 
Western Pine Association (Inland 


Empire and California)............ 
Northern Pine Manufacturers®*....... 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association......... aeons 


California Redwood Association...... 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- 

BREE Hh. 066 080 b0sec6esesecedoses 
Northeastern Softwoods ............. 


Totals, Softwood .......... fateauwe 


Hardwoods 
Appalachian and Southern Hardwoods 


Northern Hardwood ..............00:. 


Northeastern Hardwoods............. 
North Central Hardwoods............ 


BOO. 60.60:80000encewes . 


rr ees he eee ees 
*American mills. 


Week 

ended 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan, 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
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No. of 
Mills Production Shipments Orders 
149 18,910,000 18,157,000 14,744,000 
166 24,744,000 23,916,000 29,925,000 
538 48,833,000 73,447,000 76,843,000 
538 77,439,000 75,669,000 104,883,000 
111 12,380,000 27,010,000 54,439,000 
106 11,783,000 33,517,000 46,655,000 
11 136,000 1,008,000 448,000 
12 165,000 859,000 945,000 
19 581,000 207,000 770,000 
22 456,000 641,000 963,000 
15 4,358,000 2,700,000 4,255,000 
15 5,724,000 4,055,000 6,167,000 
19 1,048,000 2,229,000 1,596,000 
20 1,238,000 2,061,000 2,323,000 
20 1,067,000 520,000 454,000 
19 1,170,000 606,000 580,000 
882 87,313,000 125,278,000 153,549,000 
898 122,719,000 141,324,000 192,441,000 
189 7,182,000 11,554,000 10,371,000 
98 5,975,000 5,427,000 6,933,000 
19 1,881,000 976,000 1,152,000 
22 2,480,000 1,523,000 2,263,000 
20 366,000 426,000 427,000 
19 319,000 542,000 1,506,000 
74 326,000 421,000 1,064,000 
72 456,000 642,000 538,000 
302 9,755,000 13,377,000 13,014,000 
211 9,250,000 8,134,000 11,240,000 
1,145 97,068,000 138,655,000 166,563,000 
1,109 131,969,000 149,458,000 203,681,000 





Hymeneal 


BLANKENSHIP-STANLEY—Gaby W. Blan- 
widely known 
southwest Washington lumberman, was mar- 
ried to Miss Ivy May Stanley, of Richwood, 
W. Va., in Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 4, by Rev. 
Robert L. Powell, pastor of Temple Baptist 
Church. The bride was attended by Mrs. May 


kenship, of Morton, Wash., 





Boscoe, of Tacoma. C. E. Kalat attended the 
groom. The bridegroom’s brother and his 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Blankenship, of Ona- 
laska, Wash., entertained the bridal party 
at a wedding dinner and reception following 
the ceremony. Mr. and Mrs. Blankenship 
will make their home at Morton, where Mr. 
Blankenship has lived for the last twenty-six 
years. 
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Building Specialties—Retail 


Sales 
(Continued from Page 25) 
tain number of franchises are open. This 


top-quality paint, with its guaranty, is widely 
known over the country. Perhaps a majority 
of the people who know paint at all consider 
Sherwin-Williams a sort of second name for 
paint. The one suggests the other. There is 
an obvious value, when a new line is added or 
when a change is made from one brand to 
another, in selecting a name that is widely and 
favorably known. The initial part of the mar- 
keting problem is made much easier to solve. 
And for that matter the prestige of a great 
name continues to be an important asset after 
the line is established. 

Dealers can get information about available 
franchises by writing the Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Dept. 645, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Describes New Building Material 


Johns-Manville has issued a handsome 
folder describing the new product, Asbestos 
Flexboard. This is a sheet material, made of 
asbestos and cement, flexible enough to con- 
form to surfaces having considerable curve 
and capable of being sawed and nailed like 
wood. 

Flexboard is made in two styles. Decora- 
tive Flexboard is furnished in plain or scored 
sheets, one-eighth inch thick and with a 
factory-applied wax finish. The color is an 
integral part of the material itself; and the 
board can be cleaned with a damp cloth or 
polished with household wax. Standard 
Flexboard is furnished only in unpolished 
buff-colored sheets, scored or unscored. It 
can be used for partitions, door casings, base- 
boards, table tops, laundries and many other 
purposes. 

Copies of the folder are available at Johns- 
Manville’s offices at 22 East 40th St., New 
York City. 





A Billion-Dollar Market on 


Farms of America 
(Continued from front page) 


For a considerable span of years the farmer 
has been forced to do without, or skimp, in the 
matter of repair. Any money that might have 
come in has had to go right out to apply on 
some delinquent tax bill; some past due fer- 
tilizer or seed account; for new machinery, or 
lor any of a number of other pressing demands 
and needs. 

In the meantime his house, barns and equip- 
ment went without necessary paint. The in- 
terior and exterior of the home became de- 
jected in appearance. Machinery that might 
have been saved from partial or complete ruin 
has had to wage a losing fight against the 
elements and its natural enemy, rust, unaided 
by the protective armor of paint. 

During the past two years a new money 
source has been supplying funds to farmers. 
This source takes the form of benefit payments 
Irom the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. In all $576,995,090 has been disbursed in 
the rural sections, representing a total of 
8,861,095 checks. These payments were for all 
types of crops, including cotton, tobacco, sugar, 
corn and wheat. Also included were payments 
tor hogs purchased by the Government. 

The past year, according to Louis H. Bean, 
economic advisor of the AAA, the buying 
power of the farmer has been increased 40 
percent over the 1933 figure. Further data (a 
survey announced by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration), shows that with partial recovery 
of his earning power the farmer has gone on 
record as being willing and ready to borrow 
more than one-half billion dollars for replace- 
ment, repair and renovating his home. 

In addition to the home building, a further 
expenditure of another half-billion dollars is 
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Hundreds of Pine and Hardwood Mills Use 


DOWICIDE 


and thus assure their customers 


BRIGHT LUMBER 


DOWICIDE'S advantages of 
greater permanence and effec- 
tiveness in both stain and mold 
control, its ease of application, to- 
gether with its low cost and con- 
venient proximity of warehouse 
stocks has made it the logical 
choice of hundreds of operators 
who pride themselves in furnish- 
ing their customers thoroughly 
bright lumber. 


Let us help you solve your sap 
stain and mold problems. Write 
us today. 


DOWICIDE 


Manufactured by 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICH. 








Untreated and 
Dowicide treated 
pine, rough and 
surfaced. 






Dowicide - dipt 
sap gum is al- 
ways bright. 


Distributed and serviced by 


THE CHEMICAL TREATMENTS COMPANY, Inc., 


New Orleans, La. 





estimated as necessary to recondition or re- 
build barns etc, and to repair other items of 
permanent equipment. 

Demand for better living conditions by farm 
residents has been stimulated by numerous Bet- 
ter Housing campaigns that have been con- 
ducted in all parts of the nation during recent 
months. These well-conceived, well-publicized, 
and well-attended drives for modernization 
have shown people just what may be done, with 
a conservative disbursement, to make a house 
more livable. 

Rural residents have been made aware of the 
value and satisfaction of interior decoration. 
No longer are they, with cash procurable for 
this purpose, going to be satisfied to have merely 
a house. They are going to demand that theirs 
be a home, with the comforts and beauty that 
the word implies. ‘ 

Farmers will have more actual money this 
vear and considerably better credit as well as 
sources from which to borrow money where 
their status justifies the advance. 





Indiana Eases Taxes on 
Forest Areas 


EvaNsvIL_e, Inp., Jan. 14.—Requests for the 
classification of wooded and non-productive 
acreage as forest lands under the Indiana laws, 
which provide that land so classified shall be 
assessed for taxes on a valuation of $1 an acre, 
have flooded the Division of Forestry, Depart- 
ment of Conservation, within recent weeks. To 
have an area classified as forest land, the 
owner must agree to follow the recommenda- 





tion of the inspector from the Division of 
Forestry in planting trees, must prohibit graz- 
ing, and must take active steps to prevent fires. 
Full information regarding requirements and 
regulations may be had by addressing the Di- 
vision of Foresty, Department of Conserva- 
tion, Indianapolis. Trees for planting on land 
accepted for classification may be secured from 
State forests. 





Negotiate for Purchase of 
Dalles & Southern Railroad 


PoRTLAND, OreE., Jan. 12.—New bids for the 
properties of The Dalles & Southern railroad 
will be considered as soon as Wasco County 
perfects title to the road, which is a branch 
line extending from The Dalles, Ore., to Friend, 
a small place on the edge of a richly timbered 
area in the Mount Hood national forest. This 
road, at one time owned by John Heimrich, of 
The Dalles, is now in the possession of the 
bondholders, but more than $45,000 in delin- 
quent taxes will be foreclosed shortly by the 
county with a view to making an early sales 
agreement with prospective buyers, among 
whom are mentioned E. W. Barnes and H. N. 
Becker, former Minnesota lumberman, and an 
unnamed Portland capitalist, who was repre- 
sented at preliminary negotiations recently with 
the county court by Attorneys F. V. Galloway, 
of The Dalles, and Paul P. Farrens, of Port- 
land. Bids from both parties were rejected 
but the court announced that new bids would 
be considered after the completion of the fore- 
closure procedings, 


QUERY AND COMMENT 


Asks About "Fireproofing'’ Methods 


I have read recently that there are sev- 
eral compounds with which wood may be im- 
pregnated to cause it to resist flame; the 
treated wood will char, but will not burn and 
support combustion. I am interested in any 
method of fireproofing wood, and would 
appreciate any information you can give 
me. I would like to find out some of the 
processes, the manufacturers of fireproofed 
lumber or the patent numbers of the 
processes.—INqQuirRY No. 3152. 


“ ‘Fireproof Wood’ for Interior Construction” 
was the title of two articles by George Garratt, 
assistant professor of forest products, Yale Uni- 
versity, that appeared in the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN of May 14 and 21, 1927, and copies of 
these were furnished the inquirer. Two more 
recent treatments of the subject are “The ‘Fire- 
proofing’ of Wood,” by T. R. Truax, a paper 
read before the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation in 1931; and “Experiments in Fireproof- 
ing Wood,” by Mr. Truax, C. A. Harrison and 
R. H. Baechler, presented before the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association in 1933. The 
three authors of these two reports are members 
of the staff of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. (which had some reprints made), 
and they enter very fully into the description 
of the chemical compounds used, methods of 
impregnation, and test results. Of much prac- 
tical interest to anyone thinking of marketing a 
“fireproof’ product is “Rules for Testing of 
Fireproof Wood” of the New York Building 
Department, Chapter 5, Section 356 of the 
Building Code, 1927-8, and this section is there- 
fore reprinted here in full: 


Rule 1. Before any wood may be used for 
flooring or interior trim where incombustible 
materials are ‘required under the provisions 
of section 356 of the Building Code, the su- 
perintendent of buildings must be notified 
promptly upon the delivery at the job of a 
consignment of such material. One test 
sample for each 2,000 feet of material will 
then be selected by a representative of the 
Bureau of Buildings, marked for identifica- 
tion, and forwarded to the testing laboratory, 
where under the supervision of the superin- 
tendent of buildings or his representative, 
the samples shall be subjected to the fol- 
lowing tests: 

Before making tests all specimens for test- 
ing shall be oven dried at a temperature of 
140° F. to a point were there is no further 
loss of weight due to evaporation of moisture 
content. 

A. SHAVING TEST—A mass of shavings 
cut fairly thick from the outside and in- 
terior of sticks of the treated wood are to 
be tested separately. These shavings shall 
be placed to a depth of two inches in a metal 
vessel twelve inches square, the bottom of 
which shall consist of a wire screen of 
%-inch mesh. The shavings shall be packed 
down moderately to reduce the air space. 
A Bunsen yellow flame shall then be placed 
beneath the receptacle so that the flame is in 
contact with the shavings. After twenty-five 
seconds the flame shall be removed. The 
flame at no time should show higher than 
six inches above the top of the bed of shav- 
ings and the shavings should not be con- 
sumed in less than five minutes. 


B. TIMBER TEST—Two samples %-inch 
by 1%-inch in cross section and twelve 
inches long shall be laid side by side across 
the top of a gas crucible furnace with a 
pyrometer between them. The specimens 
shall be subjected to a flame of 1700° F. for 
two minutes, the test pieces shall then be 
removed, and the time of duration of flame 
and glow observed. The sticks shall then 
be cut through the middle at the most 
burned section and the area of the unburned 
wood measured with a planimeter. The flame 
must not persist longer than 15 seconds nor 
the glow longer than 20 seconds, and in the 
case of hardwoods, the unburned area should 
not be less than 55 percent, nor in the case 
of softwoods less than 45 percent. 


Cc. CRIB TEST—Twenty samples are to be 
prepared, each %-inch square and 6 inches 
long. These shall be built up on a ring sup- 
port to form a crib work five tiers high, 
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four sticks to a tier, making the crib six 
inches by six inches and approximately 2% 
inches high. The crib shall be set six inches 
above a Bunsen burner to which the crib 
shall be exposed for a period of one minute 
at a temperature approximating 1200° F. The 
flame must not persist more than twenty 
seconds after the Bunsen burner is removed, 
nor the glow last more than thirty seconds. 
The tendency of the flame to spread from 
stick to stick must also be noted. 

Rule 2. All of the above tests shall be at 
the expense of the owner or contractor or 
other interested party. 

If the tests are satisfactory, the entire 
shipment will be permitted to be taken into 
the building and used. If not, the entire 
shipment shall be condemned and must be 
removed from the premises. 

In general, acceptance shall be predicated 
upon the-existence of a complete plant in 
full working order from which the material 
is shipped, and each shipment, or, where 
possible, each piece, shall be trade-marked 
in a conspicuous manner so that there may 
be no doubt as to its identity. 


“What will you do about furnishing fire-re- 
tardant treated wood, if and to the extent re- 
quired in passenger ship building?” asked Sec- 
retary-manager Wilson Compton, in enumerat- 
ing at the December, 1934, meeting of the di- 
rectors of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association in Chicago, the problems that the 
industry faces. The subject had been brought 
to public attention in connection with the Morro 
Castle disaster; some time ago the burning of 
the new French liner Atlantique had resulted in 
action unfavorable to wood by the French Gov- 
ernment. The desirability of research in fire- 
proofing was emphasized by Mr. Compton in 
his address to the April, 1927, meeting of the 
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If the lumber industry can develop practi. 
cal methods at reasonable cost of making 
fire-proof, rot-proof, bug-proof and shrink. 
proof lumber, it will have again, as it had 
thirty years ago, the most universally usefy| 
material for both construction and the fabri. 
cating industries; and an advantage, in com. 
petition with substitutes, measurable in tens, 
and eventually perhaps hundreds, of millions 
dollars annually. If fhe lumber industry be. 
comes as diligent in research as many of its 
ardent competitors have been, such a result 
is not impossible—not even unlikely. 


[Much progress has recently been made 
toward adding to lumber the first three at least 
of the desirable characteristics listed—Eb1tor] 





Plans for Craftsmen, Manual Training 


Have you any pamphlets or catalogs show- 





ing designs of cabinet work and ornamental © 


work to be cut out of wood, for manual 
training or home work? If you have any- 
thing of this kind, we should like copies— 
INQuIRY No. 3151. 

[The attention of the inquirer, a Michigan re- 
tailer, was specially directed to the two recent 
booklets issued by E. C. Atkins & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., at 10 cents each. In “The ‘How- 
To-Do-It’ Book for Home Workshops” are 
listed 525 projects, with references to sources 
from which plans can be obtained for them. And 
in “Atkins Saw Book for the Farm Workshop 
and Woodlands” are listed 300 farm structures 
and conveniences, with sources of plans for 
them. His attention has been called to the 
“How You Can Make It” Series, compiled by 
the National Committee on Wood Utilization, 
which includes three booklets, obtainable at 10 
cents each from the Superintendent of Docw- 


National association: 


ments, Washington, D. C.—EpiTor.] 
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Band Saws.—The gentleman 
who writes from Nashville, 
Tenn., this week, has something 
to say that reflects on band 
sawmills. We expect that soon 
there will be hot discussion re- 
garding these mills. There are 
a great many northern manu- 
facturers who want band saws 
if they will answer the de- 
mands made on them; other- 
wise, they do not want them. 
Band saws will stand or fall on 
their merits, and.the time has 
come when these merits should 
be understood. The columns of 
the Lumserman will be open 
to a fair discussion. 

e« @«# @ 

More About Band Saws.— 
I noticed in the Lumserman of 
Jan. 10 an inquiry from Grand 
Rapids, Mich., regarding band 
saws. I, like “Subscriber,” feel 
an interest in band saws, and 
should like to hear through the 
columns of the Lumserman 
from some practical millman on 
the subject. I know that band 
saws are used with profit to 
saw expensive timber, such as 
walnut, but why can not they 
be made speedy enough to saw 
pine with profit? Without any 
definite knowledge I should say 
that a band saw mill on the 
Mississippi sawing say No. 1 
logs worth $12 per thousand 





would pay. I noticed that 
Chauncey Lamb, of Clinton, 
Iowa, has been looking up the 
subject, unless the columns of 
the LumsermMan contained what 
they usually do not, an error. 
Why do the band saw manu- 
facturers “keep their light un- 
der a bushel” to the extent that 
we seldom see an advertisement 
of a band saw of large size. 
Let us hear from both the band 
saw makers and users. Another 
Subscriber, of Marshalltown, 
Iowa. 
x 2e® @ 

The Great Rival of Chicago 
in the Lumber Trade.—The Pi- 
oneer Press, of St. Paul, Minn., 
lately contained an article con- 
cerning St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis as a great lumber center. 
In reference to Minneapolis it 
was stated that the receipts 
during 1884 were 80,886,000 
feet, against 37,695,000 feet in 
1883, and 49,680,000 feet in 
1882. The shipments in 1884 
were 202,729,000 feet, as com- 
pared to 186,739,000 feet in 
1882, the highest figure that 
had been reached since 1876. 
St. Paul, as compared to the 
years previous, is thought by 
local authorities to have shown 
fully as marked an increase as 
did Minneapolis. The inference 
drawn from this exhibit is that, 





as a lumber center, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis have lately 
taken a stride that indicates a 
great future. The article re- 
ferred to also conveys the im- 
pression that the upper Mis- 
sissippi markets are to become 
powerful competitors with Chi- 
cago in the southwestern trade 
—that is, in Nebraska, Kansas, 
western Missouri, and in Okla- 
homa, when the boomers have 
boomed the Indians and _ the 
cattle ranchers out of it. 
Pioneer Press need not waste 
any figures or argument in try- 
ing to prove that the northern 
markets can become competi 
tors with this city. That is 
admitted to be an accomplished 
fact already. But while the 
lumber markets of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis will undoubtedly 
grow, on account of the devel- 
opment of railway facilities, 
there are causes in sight that 
may, to some degree, clip the 
wings of their ambition. The 
same railroads in northern 
Wisconsin that will take much 
lumber to the Twin Cities for 
a market, will also convey away 
a portion to other markets. On 
the north, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis are also menaced by 
Lake Superior as an outlet af- 
fording cheap transportation to 
the East. 
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Eastern Trade News. 
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[F. J. Caulkins}] 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 14.—The unseasonably 
mild weather of the past week has brought a 
flood of sinall orders to the yards for remodel- 
ling and repair work, but dealers report very 
little activity in inquiries for frames for new 
homes. Their price lists, following the sus- 
pension of mill and wholesale Code prices, 
have not been materially changed, though low 
grade and substandard stock that showed a 
heavy surplus at the mills is now being offered 
at prices that will move it, while most lines of 
high grade lumber and finish hold to a price 
level at or well above the old Code basis, to 
which the retail mark-up may be added. But 
the dealers are proceeding with extreme cau- 
tion as they try to determine whether the mar- 
ket for each item is to “settle down” or “settle 
up.” With few exceptions, yard stocks are 
very low, so that whatever increase comes in 
consumer buying as spring trade starts, will call 
for replacement buying at the mills. In this 
situation, buyer and seller are—to use a sport- 
ing phrase—‘sparring for an opening” to de- 
termine just what the price level for each item 
is to be before real business may be resumed. 


Plan to Restore Order in Distribution 


But there is activity a-plenty in trade asso- 
ciation circles as these organizations at their 
annual meetings make plans for the future. 
The New England Lumbermen’s Association, 
composed chiefily of small sawmill operators 
in northern New England, held its annual at 
Manchester, N. H., on Jan. 4, two weeks earlier 
than originally scheduled, to secure a check-up 
of stocks on hand and current demand for mill 
product following suspension of Code prices 
at the mills. As costs had not been affected, 
it was voted that mill prices must be held at 
or above the Code level if costs are to be cov- 
ered. The annual meeting of the New En- 
gland Wholesale Lumber Association is set for 
next Friday at the University Club, with a 
program of unusual interest. This association 
has taken the initiative in mapping plans to re- 
store order in lumber merchandising in New 
England following the chaotic debacle of the 
past year of Code control. The aim is to pro- 
mote self regulation of the industry along ra- 
tional and promising lines. A joint committee 
of wholesale and retail delegates from all New 
England States has framed a proposed state- 
ment which when adopted will become the 
standard of practice for lumber transactions in 
this section, including New York State. This 
joint_ committee will hold a session Friday 
morning at 10 o’clock to perfect this document. 
It will then be presented for adoption by the 
wholesale group at the annual meeting of the 
wholesale association to be held in the after- 
noon. The annual dinner at 6 o'clock will be 
attended by the retail delegates as guests of 
the wholesale association, with Secretary 
Schupner, of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, and Karl Payne, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Economy League, 
as guest speakers. It is anticipated that a 
real forward step toward cooperative trade ac- 
tion and sound trade regulation in this north- 
eastern section may be made as a result of 
this. movement. 

Next week, retail activities in New England 
will be partially suspended as the leaders con- 
verge on New York to participate in the annual 
of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
Clation at the Hotel Pennsylvania. Delegations 
Irom each State will be in record numbers, as 
matters of vital current importance to retail 
yard operators will be presented for action. 

West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—Receipts by 
water at Boston in December totalled 7,059,- 
224 feet, and compare with the average in 
December in the past five years of 10,475,287 
feet. The total for the year 1934 was 61,360,- 
“32 feet, against an average for the previous 
four years of 123,671,682 feet. The total for 
1934 was sharply cut down by the almost en- 


tire absence of receipts in June, July and 
August due to the longshoremen’s strike on 
the West Coast. The stock of dimension and 
boards at all Atlantic Coast terminals and 
distributing yards has melted rapidly during 
the past sixty days, due to light arrivals from 
the West Coast and free selling of spot par- 
cels to the dealers for rounding out their 
yard assortments of sizes. The tendency of 
local prices is toward a higher level, in keep- 
ing with the stronger price position of the 
mills. Few if any orders for mill shipment 
have been placed, due to price uncertainty. 
The lower grade boards are firm. The mills 
are quoting $1 over Code for No. 3 common; 
at Code for No. 2, and $1.50 under Code for 
No. 1 common. For dimension sizes and for 
slash grain uppers, the mills quote $2 under 
Code, while rift grain uppers in all types of 
finish hold firm at the Code. No. 3 common 
boards f. o. b. dock at Boston are firm at 
$18.25. The freight rate for February load- 
ing remains at $12. 


Eastern Spruce.—The larger mills are well 
supplied with orders to cover production 
through February. Many of the smaller mills 
have experienced difficulty in starting up, due 
to heavy snow, but the mild weather of the 
past week has added many small mills to the 
active list. Wholesale offices report a satis- 
factory volume of inquiries from the yards 
for their spring requirements, and some fair- 
sized schedules of this type have already 
been placed. The suspension of Code prices 
has not caused a ripple upon the surface of 
the spruce market, for there have been no 
sales of standard stock in many months at 
prices below the Code list, while all dry stock 
in either random or dimension sizes was held 
at $1@3 over the Code level. The base price 
today for the smaller sizes of scantling is 
$32. The 2x5-, 6- and T7-inch—if dry—sells 
readily at $34; 8-inch, $35; 9-inch, $36; 10-inch, 
$38, and 12-inch, $40. 


Lath and shingles.—The call for spruce lath 
is limited, and, as there is pressure at the 
mills to move accumulations, there are price 
concessions. In place of the Code price of 
$4.90 for the 1%-inch, they are offered freely 
as low as $4.25, while the wider size may be 
had as low as $4.70, against a Code price of 
$5.40. Eastern white cedar shingles in the 
extra and clear grades sell freely at $4.50 
and $3.75 respectively, with little call for the 
lower grades. For the West Coast red cedars, 
prices are steady on lots of waterborne from 
storage, as the supply of 18-inch Perfections 
and of No. 1 16-inch XXXXX is practically 
exhausted at all Atlantic Coast ports. This 
will soon be corrected as cargoes afloat ar- 
rive, for demand is not pressing. Delivered 
prices for all-rail shipments continue at $4.04 
for the 16-inch XXXXX, and $4.43 for the 
18-inch Perfections. 

Maple Heel Stock.—There are no large con- 
tracts reported, though sales to the heel 
shops of carload lots of No. 2 at a range of 
$85@90 have been fairly liberal, as they cover 
their needs to the close of the active season. 
Some of the larger maple mills hold firmly 
to the $90 base for standard kiln dried stock, 
and have little difficulty in finding an out- 
let for it at that figure. The tendency of 
heel shops to move from the shoe centers to 
the small towns to get beyond the disturb- 
ing activities of the labor agitators seems 
to have run its course. 

Pine Boxboards.—Following Code price sus- 
pension, there has been no price recessions 
of importance for standard stock, but pres- 
sure to move substandard boards that had 
accumulated on the mill yards has resulted 
in a wide range between high and low sell- 
ing prices, and much uncertainty as to 
market values. Good inch round edge box 
sells at $14@16 f. o. b. mill, with the square 
edge at a range as wide as $22@26. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


New York, Jan. 15.—Most of the dealers 
claim to have booked better than an average 
run of business for this season, when it is ex- 
pected that yard orders will show the lowest 
volume. This change is credited chiefly to the 
drive for remodelling of old homes. cellent 
results are reported from the outlying districts, 
and particularly from Westchester County and 
on Long Island, but all residential sections are 
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showing an increasing activity in carrying for- 
ward remodelling plans. The market appears 
to be fairly competitive, however, as the drive 
for business has sent modal prices into the dis- 
card at many of the offices. 

Dealers have been drawing their supplies of 
West Coast lumber chiefly from the local 
wholesale stocks, which have ‘been heavily de- 
pleted during the past thirty days. Wholesale 
prices for mill shipment orders have been so 
thoroughly unsettled since Code control was 
suspended that the yard men are chary about 
making commitments until prices reach some 
definite level, while on the other hand local 
wholesale offices are equally cautious as they 
seek to find the price level at which business 
may be booked. Many offices have two million 
to six million feet yet to draw from at the local 
terminals, and in this situation very few mill 
orders have been placed for rounding out yard 
stocks in the early spring. By reason of scarc- 
ity of No. 3 boards and all of the better grades 
of red cedar shingles, prices are well above the 
old Code level for these items, 

Charles Hill, for many years executive head 
of the Southern Pine Sales Corporation, an- 
nounces his return to active business, fully 
recovered from injuries received when knocked 
down by a truck in Broadway several years 
ago. Offices have now been moved to the 
Parks-Murray Building, 11 Park Place, and 
with this change comes a change of policy. The 
corporation was formed to handle the output 
of a long list of mills—cutting North Carolina 
pine chiefly—with an annual capacity of 600,- 
000,000 feet. During the past few years some 
of these mills have ceased to operate for vari- 
ous reasons. Hereafter the company will op- 
erate as a general wholesaler specializing in 
North Carolina pine, cypress and southern 
hardwoods. 

Russell Bickford, of the New York office, 50 
Church Street, of the H. M. Bickford Co., of 
Boston, returns this week from an extended 
business trip to the mills and shipping points 
in the South. 


Baltimore, Md. 


North Carolina Pine—Business continued 
fairly active even over the holidays, but has 
slackened off since. Prices have held up bet- 
ter than had been expected. Stocks on the 
wharves have undergone some increase. 


Georgia Pine—While the volume of busi- 
ness done in this wood cannot be regarded 
as impressive, mills are marking up their 
quotations and seem determined not to make 
concessions of consequence. 


Cypress—Stocks are moving in very modest 
volume, but inquiries are on the increase and 
producers are taking a firm stand on prices. 


Douglas Fir—aA rather better demand is de- 
veloping and distributors have been able to 
land some orders of good size. Prices are 
being maintained more firmly than might 
have been expected under the circumstances. 


Hardwoods—Business is not as active as 
before the end of the year, but prices are 
well sustained. Only one item, No. 1 common 
sap gum, appears to be in surplus. Many 
items on the list have gained in strength. 
Foreign buyers are holding back on the 
chance that prices may go lower. 


Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine demand for the first 
four or five days in this month showed little 
activity, but during the past week there has 
been a very noticeable change and a great 
many mills have already raised their last 
lists materially. The improvement in de- 
mand cleaned a number of mills out of all 
of their good air dried lumber, in both lower 
and upper grades. The greater part of the 
demand has been for roofers and other low 
grade stock, but most of the production is 
of these grades. Flooring is far from plenti- 
ful, and millmen are adhering closely to their 
list, which in some instances are now higher 
than the old Code prices. The weather dur- 
ing the past month made production or sea- 
soning lumber almost impossible for either 
small or large mills. In addition, financial 
troubles and the Code allocated production 
have tended to cut down greatly the unsold 
surplus air or kiln dried. Should prices con- 
tinue to advance, a lot of mills would again 
begin cutting. 
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Market News from Ameri 


Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—With quotas increased, 
lumber production is speeding up to meet an 
anticipated greater demand. Prices are re- 
ported to be good, and local remanufacturing 
mills in particular say there is some 
scarcity in popular items. They report busi- 
ness as being brisk, with new business main- 
taining a steady volume, Agreement of strik- 
ing tugboat men to return to work pending 
arbitration of their differences with the tug- 
boat operators, has relieved a threatened log 
shortage. Logging camps have resumed 
operation, the holiday shutdowns having been 
shortened in many instances by the compara- 
tive mildness of the winter, and an ample 
supply of logs appears to be in prospect. The 
foreign market is improving, an increase in 
the offshore movement having been apparent 
during the last few days, with United King- 
dom and Continental European ports the 
destination of the bulk of the carriers. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Inland Empire Pines.—Little or no change 
has been noticeable in lumber prices since 
the suspension of the NRA list, say officers 
of leading Spokane lumber concerns. Al- 
though several scarce items have had a slight 
rise in price, the general market level is ap- 
proximately the same as when the Code was 
in effect. Small flurries, natural under the 
conditions, have been experienced. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Southwest Market.—Some uncertainty still 
prevails in the local lumber market as a 
result of the elimination of minimum prices, 
but manufacturers have been encouraged in 
that no sharp price declines from the Code 
schedule have occurred. Some of the south- 
ern mills have advanced prices of No. 1 or 
better southern pine from $1 to $3 a thousand 
over the Code price, while No. 2 boards and 
dimension in some cases are about $1 under 
the former Code levels. No. 3 grade is from 
$1 to $3 under the old standard. In spite of 
the seeming divergence in prices, manufac- 
turers point out that the average is little 
changed, although the greater volume of 
business in lower grades has tended some- 
what to pull down the value of gross sales. 
Sales have shown considerable improvement 
during the past ten days as shortages have 
been uncovered in inventoried stocks. In- 
quiries are pouring in on wholesalers and 
producers, although reports from scattered 
line yards indicate that retail demand has 
shown little advance over holiday levels. De- 
mand is pretty well scattered, manufacturers’ 
agents here report, with yards in the South 
still taking the lead in buying. 

Building.—Checked by cold weather, rains 
and snows, building activity throughout the 
tenth Federal Reserve bank district was at 
low ebb during November. Expenditures for 
residential construction were the smallest 
ever reported for the month. 


Retail—Reports from 15 retail yards in 
the tenth Federal Reserve district indicated 
a decline of 10.8 percent from October in No- 
vember board feet sales; but, compared to 
November, 1933, board feet sales increased 
15.3 percent. Dollar sales of all materials 
dropped 16.5 percent from the previous month, 
and increased 24.7 percent over November, 
1933. Lumber stocks, which were reduced 1.1 
percent between Oct. 1 and Nov. 1, were 8 
percent lighter on the latter date than a year 
earlier. 


Industrial.—Industrial business has shown 
a phenomenal increase, chiefly due to good 
demand from motor car body manufacturing 
plants. Response to eastern motor car shows 
has indicated to manufacturers that 1935 will 
be a banner year for the industry, and they 
are buying supplies accordingly. Furniture 
manufacturers likewise were in the market 
for substantial amounts, although mid- 
winter shows of furniture are just beginning. 
Indications, however, pointed toward heavy 
furniture sales, and producers are making 
preparation now to fill orders. Heavy con- 





struction items were quiet, due to seasonal 
lull in PWA and other public works activi- 
ties. 


River work virtually is at a stand- 





still, and contractors probably won't be in the 
market for supplies until after spring thaws, 


Southern Pine.—Pine mills did a good busi. 
ness during the last fortnight, but the bulk 
of business developed during the past week, 
as retailers completed their inventories and 
determined at least a part of their spring 
needs. Industrial business was fair, with the 
greater number of orders coming from small 
box plants in this immediate trade territory, 


Western Pines.—Some improvement was 
reported in Ponderosa sales, and shipments 
were the heaviest in several weeks. Agents 
of western pines mills here reported little 
change in prices, so those submitting inquiries 
were a little disappointed. Resumption of 
operations at many millwork plants brought 
out a number of orders. 

Douglas Fir.—Heavy orders were received 
from railroads for car repair material, as a 
result of good call for freight cars to take 
eare of new motor car shipments. Retail 
business was a little more active than usual 
but the volume of sales still was low. 


Hardwoods.—While lack of building has 
acted as a restraining influence on demand 
for hardwoods, good call was received last 
week from industrial consumers, principally 
motor car body and furniture manufacturers, 
Oak flooring was in good call from virtually 
every section. 


Shingles and Lath.—Open weather brought 
a lull in demand for shingles, but call for 
lath continued active, with supplies becom- 
ing acutely scarce. Prices of both items were 
firm, and market observers looked for fur- 
ther advances. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods—tThere has been 
little activity in the market, 
every indication for a pick-up 
business during the later part of January. 
Reports from the automobile and furniture 
industries indicate that sales are far better 
than one year ago. The automobile manu- 
facturers have been the best buyers of hard- 
woods during the past year, especially toward 
the end of the year. Reports encourage 
hopes for better sales of furniture, which will 
result in pick-up in the demand for hard- 
woods, particularly gum. Box and crate 
manufacturers, and manufacturers of sash 
and doors, report only fair business. The 
export market has been rather dull, with 
offered prices below cost of production. Some 
orders have been accepted where firms were 
glad to get rid of stocks on hand, but book- 
ings have been few and shipments are rather 
light. Mills are starting on a 160-hour oper- 
ating schedule for January, and will replenish 
stocks, which have been low for some time. 


Warren, Ark. 


Arkansas Soft Pine.—Sales volume is in 
excess of present production, and is also 
much better than for the same period of last 
year. There has been less hesitancy on the 
part of the buyers, due to cost-protection 
prices being suspended, than the mills ex- 
pected. But there has not been any evidence 
of dealers stocking up, other than buying 
some straight cars of Nos. 2 and 3 center 
matched, boards, and shiplap when offered 
at bargain prices. Such orders as are placed 
are largely for mixed-car loading, and in- 
clude stock that has already been sold by 
the retailer. A few mills with large stocks 
of Nos. 2 and 3 boards made special prices 
to move part of such surplus stock in 
straight carloads, but in some instances have 
already withdrawn their concessions, as they 
were able quickly to dispose of their surplus. 
Some mills are receiving old Code prices for 
No. 2 boards or mixed orders, while other 
mills are accepting orders for both Nos. 2 
and 3 at not more than $1 off old Code. All 
upper grade items continue to sell at from 
$1 to $5 above Code basis. If the current 
rate of demand continues another few weeks, 
many additional items will be available only 
in limited quantities, including some widths 
in No. 2 boards. It is now apparent that 
both 3- and 4-inch B&better flat and edge 
grain flooring will be difficult to buy in quan- 
tity in another 30 days. Several industrial 
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concerns have sizable inquiries out, but the 
average mill is reluctant to accept at pres- 
ent prices any orders that can not be shipped 
within thirty to sixty days. 

Southern Hardwoods.—Mills in this section 
of the State, particularly mills with cutup 
plants that get out specialty orders are en- 
joying a fairly satisfactory business. Indi- 
cations are that demand from furniture trade 
will show further expansion. Flooring stocks 
are being slightly reduced, and indications 
are some items will be in limited supply 
within the next 30 days. 





Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Pine manufacturers find that be- 
cause of limited production, and the fact that 
almost all contracts now call for No. 1 com- 
mon or better grades, these items have soared 
several dollars above the October and Novem- 
per levels. Demand continues to gain. With 
padly broken stocks of all grades other than 
No. 3 common and certain items of No. 2 
common dimension, no mill is able to deliver 
as promptly as the yards require. There is a 
shortage of No. 2 flat grain flooring in long- 
leaf. 

Retail dealers in Alabama are all busy. A 
good many Birmingham carlot sales are made 
to mill-to-job contractors direct, and, with 
the suspension of Code prices, shipping of 
lumber and roofing by other than retailers 
to the public works jobs has revived. 


Hardwood Flooring manufacturers ad- 
vanced some prices, notably No, 2 common, 
but reduced upper grades. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwoods—The market has been 
better than is usually the case in early Janu- 
ary, because of the fact that consumers’ 
stocks were at a minimum. Local hardwood 
companies report that they are advancing 
prices somewhat, and believe that a number 
of items will be scarcer and higher by the 
close of the month. At any rate the tendency 
is now all upward from the low, with a lot 
of companies making no effort to meet the 
lower prices heard, preferring to hold their 
lumber, feeling that they can not replace it 
profitably if sold at the low figures. Domestic 
sales have included Nos. 1 and 2 common 
plain sap gum; red gum in all grades and 
thicknesses, including FAS and Nos. 1 and 2; 
and there has been a good demand for tupelo 
gum, red oak, cypress select and shop; inch 
sycamore in FAS, Nos. 1 and 2 common; willow 
FAS and Nos. 1 and 2, while cottonwood has 
been quiet. All reports from the furniture 
shows are optimistic, and lumber jobbers and 
producers are anticipating considerable busi- 
ness. Business from planing mills and in- 
terior trim plants has improved. There has 
also been a material improvement in export 
inquiries and business placed, although price 
basis is not satisfactory. Exporters have 
been buying chiefly Nos. 1 and 2 common 
red oak; and soft ash, FAS and No. 1 com- 
mon, for the cabinet trade. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Pine—A slight upturn in northern 
Pine orders is noted. There is some indica- 
tion that certain dealers are buying for stock, 
although there is no tendency anywhere in 
the region to lay in large surpluses. There 
is no material change in prices from those in 
effect at the time the minimum cost-protec- 
tion provisions of the Code were suspended. 
Latest available statistics show that stocks 
on hand at the mills approximate 95,600,000 
feet, as compared with 120,320,000 feet a year 
ago. 

Northern White Cedar—While there was a 
Slight falling off in demand over the holidays, 
certainty of shortages of items most in de- 
mand will result in more orders in the near 
future, dealers are confident. With produc- 
tion at a low ebb due to heavy snowfall and 
Scarcity of suitable labor, the new material 
will hardly round out the stocks of producers 
and wholesalers. For this reason some re- 
tailers already are in the market for con- 
siderable quantities of small posts, and have 
abandoned the “hand to mouth” method of 


purchasing. <A steady advance in prices is 
predicted because of the low production. 
With more money in the farmers’ pockets, the 
coming sales season is likely to prove an 
active one for manufacturers having a good 
supply of items most in demand. 


Millwork—Price revisions in a number of 
items are indicated for Feb. 1. There has 
been little change in demand since the re- 
affirmation of Code prices more than a week 
ago. Manufacturers report an increase in 


inquiries. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade is still quiet, owing in 
part to wintry weather. The elimination of 
cost-protection prices has led to some hesita- 
tion among retailers as to increasing their 
lumber stocks at this time, but the market 
is maintaining a firm tone and some ad- 
vances have been recorded. Roofers are now 
$1 higher at the mills. Bad weather has been 
prevalent in mill’ territory for two weeks 
past, and this has strengthened southern pine 
prices. Retailers are expected to replenish 
their stocks, which in nearly all cases are 
small, a little later. 





Hardwoods.—Demand has not picked up ma- 
terially. A more optimistic feeling is mani- 
fest among the wholesalers, who expect a 
fair revival in the furniture trade within a 
short time. There is some satisfaction over 
the removal of Code price restrictions. The 
declines which buyers have been looking for 
have not taken place. 


Western Pines.—The market has been 
manifesting much firmness recently, particu- 
larly in high grade lumber. Producers of 
Pondosa and Idaho pines have been advanc- 
ing their prices, partly as the result of im- 
proved trade in some localities. Buying in 
this section is still small, and retailers are 
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not inclined to take hold in advance of im- 
mediate needs. 


Northern Pine demand is quiet, as there is 
little stock moving out of the retail yards, 
and industrial production has not started up 
briskly. Canadian lumbermen are hopeful 
that present restrictions in the way of a 
heavy duty may be modified or removed, thus 
enabling them to regain the United States 
market. At present they find the big duty a 
severe handicap. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Carload buying of lumber is steadily im- 
proving, as dealers are laying in their spring 
stocks. Southern pine probably leads in 
sales, with West Coast, Inland Empire and 
northern woods following. Hardwoods from 
the Appalachian, northern and southern 
fields are in fair demand, and, on account of 
broken stocks at the mills, some items are 
hard to pick up. Most inventory taking is 
completed, and the prevailing view seems to 
be that 1934 was better than 1933, and that 
1935 will be better than 1934. 


Houston, Tex. 


Southern Pine—Last week there was a 
heavy increase in orders placed for almost 
all items. Since the suspension of Code 
prices, the market on No. 3 and a few items 
of No. 2 boards has declined. On the other 
hand, dimension and all B&better items have 
advanced. A big increase in inquiries, many 
of them for large amounts, indicates that 
buying is going to continue to increase for 
the next few weeks. There is a shortage 
of many items, particularly flooring and No. 
1 dimension. A recent ruling of Lumber 
Code Authority, however, will permit the 
mills to make a larger amount of No. 1 and 
better lumber. If buying continues brisk, 
upper grades will doubtless continue to ad- 
vance. Last week saw some business placed 
for shipment to Mexico. 


Hardwoods—The market is rather dull. 
Manufacturers in this section, however, ex- 
pect to see it open up rather briskly as soon as 
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Charles S. Chapman, Tacoma, Wash., chief 
forester for the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., has 
been chosen chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the newly formed Washington State 
Federation of Commercial Organizations. 

Recent visitors to Buffalo lumber offices in- 
cluded P. A. Albertson, sales manager of the 
Pelican Bay Lumber Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., 
and Howard C. Spengler, Jr., of the New York 
office of Frost Lumber Industries, Shreveport, 
La. 

N. R. Palmer, a mill man of West Point, 
Va., was in Baltimore Jan. 4 and called on 
some of the local distributors. He expressed 
encouragement about conditions in the industry 
and said he was about to resume operating his 
mill, 


H. R. Bidlake, of the Tacoma staff of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., has been placed in 
charge of the sales division of Pres-to-Logs; 
synthetic fuel manufactured from sawdust at the 
Longview, Wash., plant of the Weyerhaeuser 
company. 


J. F. Drescher, sales manager, Vanderhoof- 
Libby (Inc.), Seattle, left last week for six 
weeks’ trip to the shingle consuming centers. 


He expects to visit retail lumber conventions 
at Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and Des Moines. 

Roy F. Morse, general manager of the Long- 
view, Wash., operations of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., is reported to be steadily improving 
from an operation performed the day after 
Christmas in the Longview Memorial Hospital, 
where he is still confined. 

A. Conger Goodyear, president of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., has been re-elected a 
director of the Marine Trust Co., Buffalo. 


Orson E. Yeager, president of the Yeager Lum- 
ber Co., has been re-elected a director of the 
Liberty Bank of Buffalo. 


Charles Jacobi, of the Elk River Coal & 
Lumber Co., Swandale, W. Va., who makes 
his headquarters at Dayton, Ohio, declared that 
there was a noticeable change for the better and 
that he expected to see continued improvement. 
Mr. Jacobi was in Baltimore on his way home 
after an eastern trip. 


Walter Nikolaus, Ostrander, Wash., superin- 
tendent in charge of lumber shipments for the 
Ostrander Railway & Timber Co., has been 
appointed a member of the commission in charge 
of operating the port of Longview, Wash. He 
succeeds Frank M. Dallam, Kelso, Wash., news- 
paper publishe 


H. J. Odie and Finch Van Slyke, former 
members of the engineering staff of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., have been appointed mem- 
bers of the Pierce county engineer's staff in 
Tacoma, Wash. Odie became office engineer ; 
Van Slyke, assistant county engineer. They 
began their new duties Jan. 14. 

J L). Tennant, vice pre sident of the Long-Bell 


Lumber Sales ( orpt ration, arrived at his home 
in Longview, Wash., on Jan. 8. He was taken 
ill while en route to Washington, D. C., to 


, 


attend Code hearings, and he spent several 
weeks in a spital in that city. He is now 
convalescing at his home in Longview. 
“Charlie” Weeks, dean of Michigan retail 
lumbermen, is with pride showing his inti- 
mate friends the movable bar, now installed 
in his home, which was presented to him 
recently by his associates in the trade, at 


a testimonial dinner held in the Statler Ho- 
tel, Detroit, upon occasion of his 75th birth- 
day. Over 100 retail and wholesale lumber- 
men were present on that occasion, attesting 
the high regard in which he is held. 


L. E. Hopper, jr., sales manager of the 
Florida-Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., stopped in Baltimore on Jan. 14 
and called on a number of distributors; among 
them the MacLea Lumber Co. He was mak- 
ing a tour of the northeastern markets. An- 
other visitor from a distance was H. H. Buck- 
man, of the Cherry River Boom & Lumber 
Co., Scranton, Penn., who makes his headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia. He stated that the in- 
dustry had improved and would continue to 
gain. 





Young Duck Hunter Bags Limit 


Here’s a young Nimrod of the Southland, 
who at the opening of the duck shooting season 
bagged his limit of twelve birds. He is the 
11-year-old son of O. N. Cloud, secretary-man- 
ager Long Leaf Yellow Pine (Inc.), New Or- 





Orrin Cloud, Jr. with his “legal limit" of 
twelve ducks, bagged in a day 


leans, La. Orrin, Jr., under his father’s tutelage, 
began shooting when he was 7 years old. Oh, 
yes, his dad got some ducks, too, the same day, 
but not exactly the limit. Perhaps he gave 
“Junior” some of the breaks. 





Claims He 'Whoa'd" a Flying Mule 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan. 12.—Believe it or 
not, but the world’s champion liar is a lumber- 
man. He is Verne L. Osborn, and he is em- 
ployed by the Mutual Lumber Co. at Bucoda, 
Wash. These facts have been confirmed from 
the company’s payroll. He came into national 
prominence during the Christmas holidays, when 
he was designated as the world’s champion liar 
by the Liars’ Club of Burlington, Wis. 

Osborn simulated surprise when informed of 
his selection as champion. 

“It’s the first lie I ever told in public,” he 
said, while Mrs. Osborn eyed him with suspi- 
cion, wondering how many he had told in pri- 
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vate. He is 25 years old, if one can belieye 
him now. It is established that he was bor 
in Portland, Ore., and moved to Centralia three 
years ago, and that Marcia 2, and Barbara 1, 
are his children, but their father says he is glad 
they are not old enough to realize what a liar 
he is. He hopes to bring them up to be truthful, 
but if they turn out to be prevaricators he 
wants them to be good ones. Osborn said he 
read of the liars’ contest conducted by the Wis. 
consin club and decided to compete, “just for 
fun.” 

Osborn’s prize winning tale was an account 
of how he had plunged over a 1,000-foot cliff 
on the back of his trained mule as he was pur- 
suing a jackrabbit. 

“| was nonplussed for the nonce,” he said, 
“but when we were within 10 feet of the bot- 
tom I recovered my wits. 

“Whoa, there,’ I shouted. 

“The mule was so darned well trained he 
stopped dead in his tracks. I got off and 
dropped gently the remaining few feet.” 

“What became of the mule after you dis- 
mounted?” he was asked. 

“As far as I know, it is still suspended in 
midair,” was his answer. 





Emphasizes Influence of Taxes on 
Conservation 


OsuxkosH, Wis., Jan. 14.—Addressing the 
local Lions’ Club recently, A. L. Osborn, Osh- 
kosh lumberman, stressed the point that con- 
servation of lumber resources is important, con- 
sidering that the annual average cut of timber 
is four or five times the yearly growth. Wis- 
consin, he asserted, has been a leader in devis- 
ing a new system of forest taxation, under 
which the lands are taxed a small amount annu- 
ally, and the big assessment of taxes is made 
when the logs are cut for market. 





Two Hardwood Men Resume Former 
Connections 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 14.—J. R. May, for- 
mer sales manager of Shannon Bros., has again 
assumed that position, succeeding Walter R. 
Jones, who has resigned to accept a position in 
the hardwood department of Mengel Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., by which he was formerly employed. 
Mr. Jones will leave this week for Louisville, 
where he will assume his ne new duties. 


Chicago Nensed tent Addresses 
Washington Group 


Otympi1A, WAsSH., Jan. 12.—Jacques Willis, 
head of the C. W. Plywood Co., of Chicago, 
addressed a group of about thirty Olympia and 
Shelton (Wash.) lumbermen, mill operators 
and loggers at a recent meeting here, diagnos- 
ing ills affecting the lumber industry. Those 
attending the luncheon were the guests of E. E. 
Westman, president of the Washington Veneer 
Co., of this city. The firm represented by Mr. 
Willis is a sales representative for the Wash- 
ington Veneer Co. 











Northern Company Elects 
Officers 


MinNNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 
of Elijah Hudson and I. R. 
dent and treasurer, respectively, of the Central 
Lumber Co., with headquarters in Minneapolis, 
necessitated a reorganization of the firm. As 
the result of an election last week in the offices 
of the company in the Sexton Building, FE. L. 
Carpenter was chosen president. Mr. Carpenter 
is well known throughout the lumber world by 
reason of his association with the Shevlin-Car- 
penter-Clarke interests. FE. A. Brackett, who 
has been with the cgmpany for thirty-five years, 
was chosen vice president and assistant secre- 
tary. S. H. Little, with the firm for twenty- 


14.—The deaths 
Goodridge, presi- 


eight years, and who has been general super- 
was elected vice president and treas- 
I’, W. Hornibrook continues as secretary. 


intendent, 
urer. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Engineer Analyses Housing Economics 


A remarkable study of human habitations 
is being made, under the general title of 
“The Evolving House.” This work is pro- 
jected for three volumes, two of which have 
already been published. The principal au- 
thor is Albert Farwell Bemis; a graduate 
civil engineer who has had extensive experi- 
ence as a manufacturer and banker and who 
has made almost a lifetime study of tech- 
nical and practical housing both in the 
United States and abroad. 

The first volume, whose subtitle is “A 
History of the Home,” was written jointly 
by Mr. Bemis and John Burchard, 2nd. This 
book is an exhaustive study of the history 
of shelter; beginning with prehistoric times 
but giving most of its space to the American 
home and to the dwellings that may be con- 
sidered its antecedents in the process of evo- 
lution. There has been a real need for such 
a book; for, so far as the reviewer is in- 
formed, there are few if any other books in 
English of like scope and completeness. The 
architect, the housing engineer, the lumber- 
man, the student and the interested amateur 
can find in these carefully written pages not 
only descriptions of the dwellings of almost 
any period but also much human interest 
material and discussions of the effect of poli- 
tics, art, science, trade, social relations and 
many other factors upon the dwellings of 
the time. Housing makes an excellent index 
for a rapid survey of civilizations; for it was 
never long absent from men’s minds from 
the time they left the trees and the caves 
and began trying to improve upon accidental 
nature in providing themselves with shelter. 
It has influenced or been influenced by most 
of the urges and achievements of mankind. 

The second volume, entitled “The Eco- 
nomics of Shelter,” is the work of Mr. 
Bemis. He admits readily that a study of 
shelter must include social values that go 
beyond the scope of physical structure; but 
at the moment he believes that the economic 
aspect of shelter is dominant. The book 
turns upon the question, “Why does housing 
cost so much?” 


"Why Does Housing Cost So Much?" 


It is a pleasant relief to find an author 
asking this question and then attempting to 
answer it honestly and patiently, with full 
regard for the facts. The industry has had 
tiresome experience with propagandists who 
begin with what they consider an inspired 
idea and who prefer to rely upon violent 
statement rather than upon _ investigation. 
Mr. Bemis approaches his subject as a sci- 
entist and a man of practical experience. 
When he makes a major statement he has 
already proven it to himself by exhaustive 
research and analysis, and he then takes his 
readers through the evidence. The book is 
noted for its extensive use of statistics, 
tables, charts, graphs and the like. But it 
produces the impression that the author is 
master of his materials and is never for a 
moment lost in them. Having made the 
statement that shelter costs too much, Mr. 
Bemis first analyzes the types of shelter and 
their cost in terms of national income, wages, 


ggatae in the family budget and the 
ike. 


Governmental Housing Is Costly 


Mr. Bemis does not fall into the easy but 
deceptive philanthropic idea that housing 
should be provided at less than cost or at 
no cost at all; specifically that commercial 
profit should be eliminated and that the 
Government should build and present to its 
people the dwellings they need. The fact 
remains that in any case houses cost labor 
and money. If the occupant receives the 
house free, the cost will have to be taken 
by taxes out of some other person’s labor 
and earnings. Mr. Bemis also produces ex- 
tensive facts and figures indicating that pub- 
ic intervention in the housing fteld, that is, 
the building of houses by the Government, 


is costly and wasteful and causes the cost 
level of housing to rise without a corre- 
sponding increase in real value. 


Thinks Building Industry Antiquated 


His charges against the building industry, 
made without violence but heavily docu- 
mented, is that it is a loosely organized and 
antiquated industry. He devotes seven chap- 
ters to this subject; dealing with excessive 
plant capacity, seasonal character of produc- 
tion, lack of architectural advice and absence 
of standard specifications, unnecessary esti- 
mates, fabricating buildings on the site with 
hand tools, excessive number of crafts, la- 
bor’s restriction of output, bad building 
codes, mistaken usury laws, the accident 
hazard and many others. “Better housing 
throughout the country,” he states, “is eco- 
nomically possible and socially urgent, but 
it is to be accomplished through industrial 
and engineering efforts rather than by Gov- 
ernment intervention. The technical skill of 
our time can most certainly cope with this 
problem.” 

Mr. Bemis indicates that the third volume, 
not yet off the press, will deal with this new 


industrial organization and financing. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recommends these 
volumes to the serious inquirer. These 


books, if the buyer so desires, may be pur- 
chased separately. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN is prepared to supply them at the pub- 
lisher’s price; $4 a volume. 





‘What Tree Is That?"’ Answered 
in a Big and a Little Book 


A revised edition of a famous work on 
American forest trees is being offered at a 
greatly reduced price. Charles Sprague Sar- 
gent, author of this “Manual of the Trees of 
North America,” was the founder and director 
of the Arnold Arboretum at Harvard Univer- 
sity. He has spent nearly forty years com- 
piling the materials that make up this volume. 
The book consists of more than 900 pages and 
has 783 illustrations. It does not cover Mexico; 
but the publishers are quite safe in their state- 
ment that the book can answer any question 
about the range, properties, value of the wood 
and identification of any species in the United 
States or Canada. 

For a lumberman at all interested in know- 
ing about the qualities, characteristics and 
sources of the stock he handles, the book would 
be an endless satisfaction and a limitless mine 
of information. Used in connection with a 
standard work on lumber identification, it 
could go far toward giving him professional 
knowledge. The Manual is fully indexed, with 
both the common and scientific names given. 
It sold formerly for $12.50: but the publisher 
is offering the revised edition at $5. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is prepared to furnish 
it at that price. 

The Field Museum of Natural History, Chi- 
cago, has prepared a guide to the exhibit of 
American trees in the Charles F. Millspaugh 
Hall. The title of this guide is “North Amer- 
ican Trees.” It was prepared by Samuel J. 
Record. of the Yale Forestry School and also 
research associate of the Field Museum. Al- 
though the little book purports to be only a 
guide to the exhibits, its descriptions of charac- 
teristics and identifying marks of trees make it 
useful as a manual. It deals with 84 species: 
those most useful for lumber. It is illustrated 
with line drawings of leaves, cones, buds, seed 
and the like. The book contains 120 pages, is 
bound in heavy paper and sells for 50 cents. 





IN THE first eleven months of 1934 our mer- 
chandise exports were the largest since 1931; 
our surplus of exports over imports was the 
largest since 1930. Exports were $132,318,000 
above 1914; the export surplus $246,550,000 
higher than 1914. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


While Southern Pine Low Grades Have Weakened, the 
Uppers Have Been Advanced 


Southern pine mills report a big increase in business for 
the week ended Jan. 12. Some of this buying has without 
doubt been brought out by reductions in prices of lower 
grades, rather large orders having been received from box 
plants. The bulk of sales of retail yard items is being 
made in the South and Southwest, inventories having dis- 
closed stock shortages; and there is said to be an encour- 
aging inquiry from these sections. Building uppers are 
in short supply at the mills, and most recent sales have 
been at advances above recent Code levels. There is 
apparently not a great deal of business coming from the 
North or East, partly because of the earliness of the season 
and partly because yards are a bit hesitant as to how prices 
will go under inter-species competition. The general 
opinion is that with mill stocks low and demand improv- 
ing, southern pine prices should be well maintained. 


North Carolina pine mills report an improvement in demand 
for low grades, and, as the weather in the producing region has 
been unfavorable, stocks of air dried lumber, both upper and 
lower grade, have been greatly reduced. Prices of the scarce 
higher grades have strengthened. It is felt that present market 
levels may stimulate production by the smaller mills if weather 
continues good. 


Sales of Arkansas Soft Pine lower grades have been boosted 
by price concessions, but though uppers have strengthened be- 
cause of scarcity, they are being bought in larger volume for 
inclusion in mixed cars. Industrial buyers have been making 
some offers that are not attractive to the mills. The market 
is expected to maintain its position, because of low mill stocks 
and restricted output. 


Western Pine Bookings Show Heavy Increase as Large 
Blocks Are Disposed Of 


Sales of western pine were about half as large again, in the 
two weeks ended Jan. 12, as in recent periods; and, by reports 
of identical mills, about two and a half times as large as in the 
corresponding period of last year. Evidently some of the large- 
scale orders, that were recently being negotiated for by indus- 
trial users, including millwork plants, have been placed. There 
have been rumors that some of these large blocks of industrial 
stocks were sold at prices quite favorable to the buyers. But 
the strong price position of higher grades is said to be main- 
tained, with Idaho and sugar pines showing a tendency to 
advance, and upper grades in general being very firmly held. 
These grades are in proportionately low supply at the mills, 
their surplus having been in the items that they have recently 
been moving in larger volume. 


Open Pricing Brings Larger Volume of Domestic Cargo 
and Export Orders to West Coast 


Volume of West Coast bookings has shown a large gain since 
abandonment of cost-protection minima, especially in the cargo 
markets, and the inference is that prices are being made to move 
the stock. Bookings in the two weeks ended Jan. 12 were 44 
percent above production, with shipments only 18 percent above 
production, so that heavy additions are being made to files of 
unfilled orders. 


Rail trade is not showing much response in increased volume, 
perhaps partly because the Coast mills are encountering keen 
price competition from other regions, especially on the low 
grades; and partly because retailers continue to feel uncertain 


about the future. There has, however, been an increase jp 
bookings from railroads, based on new quotations. Some items 
are reported to be in short supply, and are expected to 
strengthen, but increase of production is rounding out mill 
assortments. 


On the Atlantic coast, West Coast mills have been lowering 
their quotations on higher grades, but quotations on low grades 
have been stronger—this situation, based on the mill stocks in 
the respective territories, being the exact reverse of that in 
southern pine, uppers in which have strengthened while lowers 
have been reduced. Storage stocks are low but will be buil 
up by recently placed mill orders. Though retailers also have 
small holdings, they are in no hurry to enter the market while 
cold weather prevails and sales are confined to small lots. 


Offshore volume has increased with opening of the market to 
price competition, but of course sales to the large British 
Empire markets will continue to be restricted by tariffs. British 
Columbia expects to lose part of its British market to Russia 
this year, and may be a keener competitor for other outlets, 
Some large shipments from Northwest mills to foreign markets 
are being negotiated for. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock and Eastern Spruce Are 
Maintaining Quotations 


Northern pine mills report an improvement in demand, with 
prices being held at the Code levels, for stocks at the mills are 
a good deal lower than at this time last year. Northwest yards 
have been taking a little more, as needed for remodeling sales, 
and are inclined to make moderate additions to their stocks, but 
not to purchase in volume. In the Niagara area, business con- 
tinues quiet, from both the yards and the industrial users of 
pattern lumber. 


Business in northern hemlock has been a good deal better 
than in the corresponding period last year, and well above pro- 
duction—which is about 40 percent lower than last year’s. 
Prices adopted under the Code are maintained. 


Eastern spruce demand has fallen considerably below the 
current production, which has been stimulated by mild weather. 
Because of shortage of dry stocks of some items, their prices 
are maintained above Code levels, and the mills are taking pro- 
duction control measures to keep the market stable. 


Hardwood Buyers Hold Back; Mills Taking a Firm 
Stand on Prices of Most Items 


Business in hardwoods has been rather slow on the 
whole. Some items that were in surplus have weakened 
since abandonment of Code price control, but reports indi- 
cate that these constitute only a small part of the list, and 
that the market is holding up extremely well. Many of 
the producers are said to be optimistic over reports from the 
automobile and furniture shows, and over improved pros- 
pects for sales of housing items, and to be moving their 
quotations above recent levels. They feel that higher prices 
will prevail as demand increases and it is discovered that mill 
stocks are now rather low. There has been some buying by furni- 
ture, automobile and millwork plants, but most consumers seem 
to continue hesitant over the outlook for prices. While some 
stocks are now scarce at the mills, they believe production will 
soon be increased. There is little doing in the export market, 
for this is highly competitive and the overseas buyers are evi- 
dently hoping that they can do business on a lower basis a little 
later; they have been offering some orders recently at below 
the cost-protection minima, but many of these have been 
refused by the mills. 


Statistics, Page 50 — Market Reports, Pages 53-55— Prices, Pages 59-61 
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59 


HIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Ex- 


change, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period Jan. 2-8, but, 
of December have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 


West East 





























where prices for this period were not available, prices for the month 











V a West East West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Standard Partition, Standard No. 2 Fencing & CM No. 2 Shortleaf No. 2 Longleaf 
Lengths Lengths, 1x6” Lengths Standard Lengths Dimension Dimension 

1x3” rift— we. 119 %x4&6"— 1x4” asta 15.23 14.94] 9x4" 2x4” 
B&better te B&better.. 32.27 *31.00| B&better..*35.29 35.00|)*° ~**"° 16.35 15.86/15 @ 14’... 19.51 18.04/12 & 14’.. 20.50 23.50 
Shortleaf.. 51.38 $54.92 No. 1 .... 29.28 *28.98 ere BOG TESOL voces 21.50 23.94 
Longleaf... .... *57.75 . No. 2 Shiplap and ” 
Rough Finish 10-20 Beanie, G68. tath 6 2x6” 
No. I— Assorted patterns witiaiint arene DEN MEM (112, & 14’... 16-43 16-17 113 @ 14°...918.50 20.83 
Shortleaf.. 37.16 *42.38]B&better.. 32.10 32.50| Inch thick— -scw0>igzg tga, ~<a dated | seer 19.00 22.17 
Longleaf.. .... *45.89) No. 1 . 32.21 32.11|7, - 1x8” ..... 18.36 15.97 ” one” 
No. 2 ..-.%29.83 28.25 ; 36.14 ..../ 1x10" 18.20 16.35/12 & 14’... 18.36 16.50 _—" ‘eis 
‘ Sustacet Vintsh, |S. ----:-- *36.75 36.29) 1x19” 24.15 21.36|16’ ....... 19.05 16.50)12, & 14°..°18.50 23.50 
1x3” flat |  ceses is 36.50. 36.69 ; 2x10” 16’ ....... 18.25 24.50 
grain— 1x5&10” ..*41.75 41.00] Longl’f— 12 & 14’ 18.50 *17.83| 2x10” 
B&better.. 35.46 35.88| B&better ie *54.00 654.25/1x8” ..... *20.00 21.75] 167 "" 90.75 18.00112 & 14’..*18.75 
No. 1 .... 31.84 33.25] Inch thick— ' 1x10” *20.50 *20.10] 9 °°" ; een bre "19/25 
ge eee ae 40.58 38.00|5&6/4 thick— 1x12” 27.25 *29.40| 2x12” -— ia 
o ponte: 41.60 39.65/4-8” ..... *51.25 *50.00 12 & 14’... 18.83 *17.42| 2x12” 
1x4” rift— ae 41.81 38.90}5&10” *61.50 59.50 No. 1 Shortleat 1D cscness 20.11 *19.22}12 & 14’... 18.75 *22.00 
B&better - 1x10” 48.08 46.93|12” ...... *65.25 67.50 Dimension ge ae 19.75 *20.83 
Shortleaf.. 49.30 50.77)1x5” ..... 44.71 40.33 2x4” Ne. 2 Renstent 
ie Bins Me Resa 61.19 58.41) casing, Base & Jamb|12 & 14’... 23.48 24.00 Dimension Timbers, 20’ & Under, 
Shortleaf.. 38.36 38.00|9&6/4 thick— 10-20’ Oe ovasens 25.10 25.00] 2x4” No. 1 
j — a i 12 & 14’... 25.00 25.00) y, leaf— 
No. 2 ....*27.40.*29.54/4, 6, 8”... 55.82 54.00| B&better, 2x6” 16’ 26.00 26.00| "= = 
1x4” flat 5&10” .... 62.20 960.06) |_,,, 12 & 14’... 21.97 21.94|o.e. °°" ’ "| 8x4 & 4x4” 25.50 25.00 
x : — 70.56 *69.50|1x%4”" ..... 45.00 46.75) 76, 4 92°98 23.50 2x6” 4x6—8x8”. 24.00 *24.07 
grain— 1x6&8” ... 46.83 46.86)°"° *"""""* ee $18 & 14° 22.10 *24.52|3&4x10” ..*33.00 *35.67 
B&better.. 36.30 34.97/C— 1x5&10” .. 49.20 48.00] 2x8” eens es 23.78 *23.90| 5x10— 
No. 1 .... 33.44 31.78 Sait anita. 12 & 14’... 23.01 23.68] 9x9" 10x10” ..*33.21 *31.80 
a oe aCe $6.50 33.59] 3S 2 Fencing, 80-60 110” ....... 33.36 36-421 13 w 16’...986.17 ee 
Ceiling, Stanaara PS 35.50 34.82/1x4” ..... 29.97 30.75] 9x10” BW save *22.50 12x12” ..*42.00 *41.20 
Lengths 8” _....... 36.50 35.10]1x6” ..... 31.81 31.39]74, 16 25.75 is 
%x4"— —_ -- oan init petal 34:70 2728 — #9950 Shortleaf— 
B&better.. 26.63 25.63) pine “) No.1 Shiplap ama [16° 025.52 25.28 26.13) 147 2201 1l927000 22 GES New? 3588 20:00 
No. 1 .... .... *23:14 Plaster Lath Boards, 10-20’ ‘. 16’ ....... *30.07 *30.75/3@4x10"” .. 25.57 25.00 
mxa"— | x14", 4’ 1x8” ..... 31.33 33.29|2*12 2x12” 5x10—10x10"27.00 *24.00 
B&better.. 26.58 25.71)No. 1 .... 3.25 3.28|1x5&10” .. 33.86 34.83/12 & 14’... 26.20 *26.01)12 & 14’ 30.25 30.50)3&4x12” .. 28.97 *28.75 
No. 1 . 23.66 22.25|No. 2 2.75 2.08]1x12” 44.98 GEBBIEO occu ce. $5.15 *27.90110 ....... 33.25 *33.25|5x12-12x12"31.47 28.00 
Seattle, Wash., Jan. 14.—Prices for red Following are prices f. o. b. delivery points 


cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 
to 18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 


Beveled Siding, %-inch 
Clear oo 4.90 a 
606 seem eeratnn $20.50 $18.50 $16.00 
paneer . 24.50 20.50 18.00 
COON sacvicecnsxee 25.50 23.50 19.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding %-inch 
a. er rere erors tera $35.00 
IE ann oes pd wis ahh ne ae hate ae wee 45.00 
PE: aiciicsoecwaians SON err ae eee 57.00 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 8-18’ 

S$2S or S4S 

_— or Rough 
x8 eee eee eee eee eee ee ree $37.00 
ae esas ioe sire aw grad wes aia Dc - 37.00 
ES sid oc wat hok a iptan case ec anata ial eh see oor - 47.00 
i i dada clk ib Waa aa edi 67.00 
Nihal ices pies ican neal Aare akan ale aeeen cee 72.00 
ei cub ae wk sa acacne Gabets Wiiaese wee 77.00 
I acai cabs tarsi fe nisi suse Stina oR, Bias aa eau 82.00 
SEOEOO” .ccoses i sb inks aremonrseabitaeibace at -. 87.00 


Py Sei sincttnaione ae POLAT DR AIT RIT 


Discount on Mouldi 6-20’ 
Series 8000— _ semen: 


eS ae 63% 
Listing $3 and over .................. 
Sesien Te0e— 58% 
a I a a swash oc wae 63 
Listing $6 and over..............e00. B80 
Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 
14° 100 lin. ft. 
E kénenions reeseaen eeebevenaveues +++ $0.31 
1% canlgteciniolenn Gteraona Sy aeeicew ase _ ae 
REE REE RR iy Se ie 52 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Jan. 14.—Average prices of logs: 
r: No. 1, $20-19; No. 2, $15-14; No. 3, 

$10-9; Peelers, $24. 

Cedar: Shingle logs, $7-10; lumber logs, 
- ‘. 


Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $10.50-11. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., Jan. 16.—Log market quo- 
ee 

fellow Fir: No. 1, $16; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $8. 

Red Fir: $12. ' sesgabaamaidie 

Cedar: Shingle logs, $10-11; 
$17-18; camp run, $8.50@10. 

eee: Nos. 2 and 3, $8@9. 

Spruce: No. 1, $17@18; No. 2, $13@14; No. 
3, $8.50@9. — 


lumber logs, 





in Wisconsin: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, S1S or S1S1E: 
- 10, 12&14’ 


2S, eer cr See $29.00 $30.00 $32.00 
8 ee eee ere 30.50 31.50 33.00 
=a Nery rere 31.50 32.50 34.00 
ES (acts ors leucpa ewe were 35.00 36.00 37.50 
WEE kaise we bese do wes 37.00 38.00 39.50 


For D&M, plain shiplap or S4S add 25 cents; 


for drop siding, ceiling, fancy shiplap, add 
$2.75. 
No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S1S1E or S4S: 

8’ 10’ 12&14’ 16’ 
Peer $31.50 $31.50 $31.50 $33.00 
SS Aaa 29.50 30.00 31.00 31.50 
2 ae 31.50 31.50 31.50 32.50 
le 34.00 35.00 35.00 36.00 
lr 35.00 36.00 36.00 37.00 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 14.— Following 
prices prevailing today in this market: 
LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE FLOORING, 1x3-inch— 
B&better, $44.75; No. 1 common, $41.75; No. 2 

droppings, $31.75. 

LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE TIMBERS, 
under— 
Rough, merchantable grade, water delivery— 
6&8-inch 10-inch 12-inch 14-inch 16-inch 
$45.00 $51.00 $60.00 $68.00 $78.00 
GeorcIiA AIR DRIED ROOFERS— , _ 
Tongued and grooved, %-inch, 6-inch width, 
$24 @ 24.50. 
K1tN DRIED 
ROoOFERS— : , 
Tongued and grooved, standard, 6-inch width: 
Shortleaf, $26; longleaf, $27.50. 


WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan, 16.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


are 


20 foot and 


AND BUNDLED YELLOW PINE 





Finish— Factory stock— 
PP) ir $55.00 eT Ear $22.00 
Se” swwwne x 36.00 or aa 23.00 
1x5—11” .... 2? eee 27.50 

apace $42.50 @ 44.50 eee 

Bevel siding— eee 2 

x4” 23.00 SEE. vcavciase 34. 
x6” Flat gr. 24.00 Lath ........-- 4.00 
4%x6” Vert. gr. 27.00 Green box ..... 15.00 


Following are average sales prices, these 
being f.o.b. mill -figures based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended Jan. 12: 


Flooring 
38-inch 4-inch 


Bé&better, edge grain........... $56.00 $55.00 
a ae 37.50 37.00 

Se 2 flO eee a 34.00 33.50 
ek. BT Bs ho so sic He saweeas 24.50 24.50 

Ceiling and Partition 

Ceiling, 5/8x4” B&better...........-+6- $26.00 
. Re Dea eer ers 24.00 

Partition, 3/4x4” Bé&better............. 36.00 
Boston partition, 11/16x4” B&better.... 32.00 





Drop Siding, No, 116, 1x6” B&better.... 36.00 

Te; Bente 408s 31.00 

c. s oa 25.00 

No. 117, 1x6” B&better........csccseeee 32.00 
Finish, Surfaced, B&better 

I 5a ae ai te bi wie Rln mn a ae eRe ee Oe $40.00 

NS in ue Sn eae pelea mi aic trees a nem 43.00 

are pee wb oninle bao me nee ema Be 49.00 

EERE: RI OO RM Fee Barre ere 65.00 

EN On tc ro ik ek ga es eG ete eee ee ete 55.00 

SONS ko bakes uy nares eee ease Nek as 75.00 
Casing and Base, B&better 

Casing, 106% .cevcscccsveseceveseeveuvee $49.00 

NE et hock Ue Se ah chal aera 

es aa Geko OE we aR Oe 50.00 

Base, BEE 6s wee POH RENE URES Kw EOE we WS 50.00 

Moldings 
Listed at $3 and under........-.++e- 53% off 
CEE occas de eud woes 0210 semanas 47% off 
Boards and Shiplap 

a ae ae. 2 eee res eee $33.00 

ST ee ee wr ere eT 46.00 

a eran eer 22.00 

Shiplap, 1x8”, No. 1......cccccccescenes 30.00 

, oh el a= re 18.00 

SN TS ba ai org te adh eee ee 13.00 

COE We, BW iv cece s cece css excesses 17.50 

Dimension, 84S 

Wik BS OT I ccceica ct eannsoncsnseeces $25.50 

2x 23.50 

31.00 

ae ae oe) errr er er 20.00 

OR re 17.00 

en Me ne neca cee ase eh ee xee 19.50 


No. 








60 
OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. logical points of 
origin—Memphis and Johnson City, Tenn., 
and Alexandria, La.: 

}2x2%” 33x 34x2” %x1%” 
Clr. qtd. wht...$102.00 Fr 1.00 $70.00 $54.00 
Clr. qtd. red... 86.00 75.00 60.00 54.00 
Sel. qtd. wht... 71.00 64.00 48.00 46.00 
Sel. qtd. red... 65.00 58.00 48.00 46.00 
Clr. pln. wht.. 71.00 62.00 55.00 47.00 
Cir. pin. red... 68.00 60.00 48.00 47.00 
Sel. pln. wht... 62.00 50.00 47.00 39.00 
Sel. pln. red... 60.00 50.00 46.00 40.00 
No. 1 com. wht. 47.00 43.00 36.00 34.00 
No. 1 com. red.. 47.00 3.00 35.00 35.00 
eS se ar 26.00 24.00 18. 00 18.00 
144x2” %x1%” x2” 
Clr. qtd. wht...$ 80.00 $80. 00 $50. 00 
Clr. qtd. red... 74.00 74.00 80.00 
Sel. qtd. wht... 62.00 60.00 65.00 
Sel. qtd. red... 62.00 60.00 64.00 
Clr. pin. wht... 62.00 61.00 68.00 
Clr. pin. red... 61.00 61.00 63.00 
Sel. pln. wht... 59.00 58.00 57.00 
Sel. pln. red... 58.00 57.00 51.00 
No. 1 com. wht. 45.00 42.00 43.00 
No. 1 com red. 45.00 42.00 41.00 
SS a 23.00 22.00 19.00 


New York delivered prices may be obté ained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 


entials figured on Johnson C ity origin: For 
ig-inch stock, $8.50; for %-inch, $4; for % 
and ;;-inch, $5. 


Chiengo delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Memphis origin: For 
i?-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for % and 
fs-inch, $3.50. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 14.—Prices below 
resent the average of sales, 
reports of a large 





rep- 
as figured from 
number of mills: 


To the Trade— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
ee are $2.48 $1.98 $1.63 
Sa” StEe Goraraweseea 2.77 2.07 1.52 
Be 666 DE, BE Dsiceccs 3.18 2.28 1.79 
ce” Sree heeerees 2.67 1.98 1.48 
Dimensions— 
4) Spt RECT eee ee 2.96 2.40 
(6"-5/2%4"-18) 3.18 
To Wholesalers (Less discount) -- 
oe” binatveshea naw ees’ 2.75 1.81 1.47 
Be” GERD. bkeceeeen een 2.15 1.93 1.34 
oe 2a Wee: BE see nes 2.88 1.76 1.32 
| gan 7, |) ee 2.47 1.88 1.24 
Dimensions— 
CT gg ee 2.7 2.24 
(6”-5/2%4"-18) 2.96 


Mixed Cars—Add 15 cents per square where 
shingles are shipped in mixed cars—except 
when mixed with cedar lumber 

Kiln Dried Shipments by Water—For kiln 
dried shingles shipped by vessel, add 15 
cents a square for 16- and 18-inch; and 20 
cents a square for 24-inch. 


WESTERN PINES 





Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine 
Association by members during the period 
Dec. 16 to 31, inclusive. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales, and are 
based on specified items only. Quotations 
follow: 

Ponderosa Pine 
5/4x8” 6/4x8” 
Sevtects, S2 or 4S— 1x8” & wdr. & war. 
| ee etbnceeey $40.31 ares 25 — 
ne. aawe wawee'e% 36.54 eee 
SHop, S2S— No 1 No. 2 

Re er $28.51 $21.51 

D shtkwadeneedehaiteed aa eee 28.20 21.65 
Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 

ft Sar ree $19.73 $17.95 

os ll) Se Saar ee 24.22 19.24 

ee a GB hab deewdodancn nee $13.41 

Idaho White Pine 5&6/4x8” 
SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8” & wdr 
itt ccdeiginestabbabianway $43.91 $67.45 

ff Sees 39.85 52.00 
Cc egsaggere, S2 or 4S— No.1 No. 2 No. 3 

eeeneenecesee 31.81 24.66 19.12 

1x12” ee ee 60.37 35.11 22.30 

ek a GI Be a an eeeeweebianvente $14.29 
Sugar Pine 

1x8” 5 /4x8” 6/4x8” 

SeLects, S2 or 4S—& wdr. & wdr. & wdr 

Se ee $62.78 $61.00 $63.00 

of “3 56.50 oe 

SN 6s: 5, 6. ai, rai shioen 49.00 48.50 46.50 
Snop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

ees $37.00 $27.00 $20.75 

| | BER a ee ern 35.95 26.91 19.75 

ea eee 48.50 29.28 22.00 

Larch—Douglas Fir 
SG DO D MT cascaccnesecssoices $19.50 
nn: SO 2 cco mnecaccvnanees 18.23 
Boards, No. 3, S2or4S 1x8”. 16.05 
Flooring, vert. gr. C&btr. 4” Set ate 28.92 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
yy OWN ASH— FAS SEL Com Com Com 
4 (eee 45.00 38.00 32.00 24.00 18.00 
5/4 dic desde 50.00 43.00 35.00 26.00 20.00 
) ary 55.00 48.00 40.00 30.00 20.00 
ee: wundeawa 60.00 53.00 43.00 32.00 20.00 
Basswoop— 

et weakee eal 60.00 50.00 37.00 26.00 18.00 

ee venesems 63.00 53.00 40.00 28.00 20.00 

Reese 68.00 58.00 42.00 28.00 20.00 

ar 75.00 65.00 50.00 30.00 20.00 
|, ret 90.00 80.00 65.00 43.00 Pere 
ol: a 95.00 85.00 70.00 48.00 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $65; or on 


grade, FAS, $75; No. 1, $55; 5/4, — — 1 and 
better, $70; or on grades, FAS, $80; . 1, $60. 
No.1 No. ; No. 3 
BIRCH— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
Se vavaxena 58.00 43.00 37.00 27.00 16.50 
Pe: -anxaeadn 63.00 48.00 40.00 30.00 19.00 
ere 68.00 53.00 45.00 35.00 20.00 
eee 73.00 63.00 55.00 40.00 20.00 
Dre nieseens 88.00 73.00 70.00 50.00 .... 
a fe 93.00 78.00 75.00 55.00. .... 
| are 138.00 128.00 115.00 xian aeole 
a wean aaa 47.75 37.75 25.75 18.75 ... 
Pe waawew en 50.50 40.50 28.50 20.00... 
No.1Com No.2 No. 3 
Sorr ELM— FAS & Sel Com Com 
te aevsneen 40.00 28.00 24.00 18.00 
7, ese 40.00 28.00 24.00 20.00 
ee 40.00 28.00 24.00 20.00 
eas 45.00 33.00 26.00 20.00 
BEG. swvessenn 55.00 38.00 28.00 a 
a 65.00 48.00 33.00 
4/4 (Narrow) No. 2&Btr.—$30.00. 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Sort MapLte— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
Pe. stadakeas 55.00 45.00 32.00 23.00 17.00 
Pe wéadiw dats 60.00 45.00 38.00 25.00 18.00 
ee #esnneun 65.00 50.00 43.00 30.00 19.00 
| eee 70.06 55.00 48.00 30.00 19.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Rock Etm— FAS Com Com Com 
Ye Saerr 65.00 40.00 21.00 16.00 
|: eae 70.00 45.00 23.00 18.00 
a 75.00 50.00 23.00 19.00 
rr 80.00 70.00 28.00 21.00 
OS err 90.00 80.00 50.00 ..... 
ol) err 100.00 90.00 55.00 30.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Harp MapLe— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
PE “sc weawe 60.00 45.00 38.00 26.00 14.00 
7) BP 65.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 17.00 
> Knneewwn 70.00 55.00 45.00 32.00 17.00 
i er 75.00 60.00 50.00 32.00 18.00 
|, eer 75.00 60.00 50.00 32.00 18.00 
| ar 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 iin 
Oe 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 
Tae. dc anewen 110.00 95.00 75.00 40.00 
ae $79. 00 95.0 75.00 40.00 
OEE aisene ks 50.00 135.00 105.00 ..... ie 
WEIGHTS PER THOUSAND ON AIR DRIED STOCK 


—Hard maple, oak, rock elm and birch, 4,000; 
soft maple, 3,600; soft elm and ash, 3,200; 
irae 2,500. Kritn Driep Stock, 500 pounds 
ess. 


For DELIVERED PRICES, use the freight and 
millwork additions shown in Broughton List; 
except, figure maple on birch basis. 


KILN DRYING CHARGES on all woods except 
basswood, which is $1 less: 4/4, $5.25; 5/& 
6/4, $6.25; $7.25; 10/4, $11.25; 12/4, $14.25; 
16/4, $24.2 


MILLWORK Reid -- 


Birch, Hard Ma $28 Slor2S 
ple and Rock Slor2S &RIC &R2C RIC R2C 
 sseaenes -75 2.00 3.25 1.00 2.25 
Soft Maple.. 75 1.75 3.00 1.00 2.25 
Soft Elm and 

Ash inane < .75 2.00 3.50 1.00 2.25 
Basswood ... .25 1.00 2.50 .50 1.75 


If inspection is after kiln drying, add 5 per 
cent to the price. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 





port the following prices realized f.o.b. floor- 
ing mill basis, during the week ended Jan. 12: 

First Second Third 
MR. (Seine gta ees $67.43 $55.64 $42.76 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 
FAS No. 1 & sel. 
Oe Nec enasay neeehean eae $ 95.00 $ 65.00 
| Ee eee 100.00 70.00 
SS eT ee eee 105.00 75.00 
<6 Jvce cae eke eines all 110.00 80.00 
OF eee eer re 125.00 95.00 
DE tp cbatnwese vane kenene 145.00 115.00 





January 19, 1935 


NORTHERN PINE 


Following are prices on 
pine f. o. b. Chicago: 
Common Rough Boards and Fencing Rough 


northern white 


or S28: 

10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18-29 

No. 1, 1x 4”..$42.50 $42.50 $42.50 $50.50 $50.59 
1x 6”.. 44.50 44.50 44.50 50.50 50.59 

1x 3”. - 46.50 46.50 46.50 51.50 51.59 
1x10”.. 56.50 56.50 56.50 59.50 59.59 
1x12”.. 84.50 84.50 82.50 82.50 82.59 

No. 2, 1x 4” 37.50 37.50 38.50 40.50 40.59 
1x 6” 37.50 37.50 38.50 40.50 40.59 

1x 8” 38.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 40.59 

1x10” 41.50 41.50 40.50 40.50 44.59 

1x12” 54.50 54.50 54.50 52.50 55.59 

No. 3, 1x 4”.. 27.00 27.00 27.00 29.00 29.09 
1x 6” 28.50 28.50 28.50 31.50 31.50 

1x 8”.. 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
1x10”... 33.50 33.50 32.50 32.50 33.50 
1x12”.. 38.50 38.50 38.50 37.50 38.50 


For mixed stock, deduct $1. 


For all-Norway, from No. 1 deduct $5; 
No. 2, deduct $3. 

For ripping, bundling or crosscutting, add 
$1 per cut. For resawing rough, add 4/4, 75 
cents; 5/4&thkr, $1; S2S and resawed, add 
to price of S2S for 4/4, 75 cents; 5/4 and 
thkr, $1. For S1S or S28, add 50 cents. 

For plain shiplap, S2S&CM or S4S add 50 
cents, SIS1IE or well curbing add 50 cents. 

For ripping, building or crosscutting, add 
corn cribbing, add $1. For sheathing lath, 
add 25 cents; for 4/4 beaded partition, add $3. 

For stock 3-inch or less in width, S4S (or 
pattern, not including moulded patterns), add 
$3, product of strip bundled. All grades of 
5-inch, $1 more than 10-inch. 

For pgpeettins, 4/4, add $1.75; 


from 


5/4 and thkr., 


add $1.75 
No. 1 Piece Stuff, SISIE or S4S— 
2x 

8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
= 736. 25 $34.25 ety 25 $34.25 $36.25 $36.25 
6” ... 29.75 30.75 33.25 32.25 34.25 36.25 
8” ... 31.25 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.25 35.25 
10” ... 3&8. 25 36.25 35.25 35.25 35.25 36.25 
12” ... 34.25 37.25 37.25 37.25 38.25 38.25 

No. 2 piece stuff, $5 less than No. 1. For 


rough, deduct 25 cents. For D&M, 
cents. For S48, deduct 25 cents. 

When all-Norway is specified, add $1. 
common Norway, add $3. 


Bevel Siding 4- and 6-inch— 


add 25 


Select 


Norway 


Bé&btr. Cc D E Cé&btr. 
 vvnavs $30.00 27.50 $20.50 $14.50 $21.50 
Se kwwelwe 32.50 29.50 25.50 19.50 27.50 





APPALACHIAN 
HARDWOODS 


The following are prevailing market prices 
on Appalachian, band sawn, air dried hard- 
woods f. o. b. mill 


CHESTNUT, PLAIN AND QUARTERED— 

Weights— 2,800 2,800 2,800 oe 

$ $ 
0 ere 57.50 64.50 64.50 74.50 
ae WORT. sc occncs 39.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 
No. 1 and select (20% 

i EE chedenewees 43.50 45.50 45.50 45.50 
No. 2 common...... 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 
HARD MAPLE— 

Weights— 4,000 — — “ 
errr re 53.00 58.50 63.50 69.00 
No. 1 and select.... 36.00 38.50 40.50 $7. 00 
No. 2 common...... 21.00 23.50 23.50 7.00 
PLAIN RED OAK— 

Weights— » — 4,000 4,000 
0 ee ee 58.50 65.50 66.50 84.00 
No. 1 and select.... 35.50 41.00 42.50 59.50 
Pe OM 6 6scneeowene 14.50 seh iene ine 
PLAIN WHITE OAK— 

Weights— .. —_ se — — 
a eee ee 73.50 78.00 80.00 98.50 
No. 1 and select.... 39.50 46.00 48.00 64.50 
No. 2 common...... 22.00 25.50 27.00 35.50 
i: CR iow horas: dure 14.50 “ee ‘ 
POPLAR, PLAIN— 

Weights— 2,800 2,800 2,800 2,800 

$ $ $ $ 
BE asain dae ac alee 77.50 83.50 83.50 95.50 
OO OT ee 51.50 57.50 57.50 65.50 
7 "Eee 47.50 56.50 56.50 66.50 
No. 1 common...... 32.50 36.50 36.50 39.50 
ie * (eee 23.50 25.50 26.50 26.50 
ee 16.50 18.50 18.50 18.00 
Stained— 
I ai dacs be hic che a alia 67.50 73.50 73.50 85.50 
FE 41.50 52.50 47.50 55.50 
Re be aorara nn os 37.50 46.50 46.50 56.50 
No. 1 common. 28.50 32.50 32.50 35.50 
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ENGELMANN SPRUCE 























prices f. 0. b. Chicago, effective Jan. 12, on Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 14.—Following is a list of wholesale prices on tidewater red 
air dried Engelmann white spruce boards, cypress, f. 0. b. mill: 
Dax. shiplap, drop siding and ceiling: Grades :* 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
4” 6” 8” 10” 12” Tank, RW&L, rough.... pac ‘ $96.00 $107.50 1 
Inch 3 ’ y g a 5 $131.50 $131.50 $138.50 
pair. 6; 36° $06.58 SEOs See ce ete Cee §6PAS, RWGL, rough..... $52.00 $57.00 70.00 85.25 112.50 112.50 117.00 
No. 2) 6-16’.. 36.50 36.50 35.50 35.50 45.00 Selects RW&L, rough... 42.00 47.00 52.00 55.25 78.00 78.00 87.00 
No. 3 6-20". 28.50 29.50 30.50 31.50 34.00 No. 1 Shop, RW&L, rough 29.00 36.00 46.00 8.00 8. : 76. 
No 4” 6-20’: 25.75. 26.75 28.00 28:00 28:00 py. nwa Ca $3.00 23.00 ; his — ene 
No. 4 Common, 1x4 inch and wider, 4 to 20 a> Sees Sees reese Se pee it 33.00 
feet, which may contain 20 percent of 4 to 8 Peck, RW&L, rough.... 24.00 26.00 26.00 27.00 CYPRESS SHINGLES 
foot, is $26.75. “A” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 60.50 65.50 75.50 91.50 ss 4” 5” 
546/44"&wdr. 4” 6” - ww “B” Finish, RW&L, S48. 49.00 54.00 59.00 63.00 re tg ee ied et 
Dee $68.25 $62.00 $63.00 $66.00 $69.00 $81.00 “Cc” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 45.00 50.00 55.00 59.00 Economy, 18” 4.25 4.65 
No. 1, a ‘ “D” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 43.00 48.00 53.00 57.00 CYPRESS LATH 
Md 59.00 50.00 51.00 51.00 58.00 78.00 No. 1 com., RW&L, rough 37.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 — No.1 No.2 
P| a 5 - ” =4 r 
6:16’. 45.00 42.25 41.00 40.00 40.00 51.00 No. 2 com., RW&L, rough 29.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 222. - eS Se 
No. 3. 7a ‘2 o* . eeee 
6-16’. 35.00 32.75 33.75 35.75 35.75 37.25 
wy ty 31.75 move at $6.50. Dairen shipments move at 
7.25. Volume of business from the Orient 
| gs ee oe a NEWS LE | I ERS is small, as is United Kingdom buying. 
- WM A. aid 82 other Both coasts of South America are taking fair 
In Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common, for 4- and 6- quantities. 
inch, 16-, 18- and 20-foot, add $2; 8-inch&wdr., (Continued from Page 55) Shingles are slow. Prices in general are 


10-, 12-, 18- and 20- foot, add $2. 
No. 4 common, add 
6-foot D&btr., Nos. : 2 or 3 
duct $3. 


Bevel Siding, %% 


15 to 20 cents below Code. A wholesaler 
reports No. 2 perfections 15 to 40 cents under; 
No. 2 Royals, 34 cents above; No. 3 Royals, 
13 cents above; No. 3 perfections, 13 cents 
above; 16-inch shingles, 16 to 20 cents below. 


the furniture and automobile shows are over 
and factories get through with their inven- 
tories. Mills in this section are inclined to 
hold their stocks for better prices. 


common, de- 


inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 


ae eg not over 20 percent shorter than Shingles & Lath—The shingle market has XXXXX shingles are dull. 
Sag outa angie ihiaa pee weakened, and some mills seem inclined to : R - 
c” 40 -$25.50  “D” 47 .$23.00 “E” 4” $13.75 ‘alee nine at 20. pln Salar. Code prices Logs.—A cold snap is reducing input. Old- 
6”. 28.00 6". 25.50 6”. 16.50 Calls continue to come in for lath ‘and the growth yellow fir logs are very firm at $10, 
, « . ’ BR ¢ ‘ad 
Lath, spruce and pine, 4-foot; No. 1, $6.45; supply is being constantly reduced. $15 and $20. Other fir logs move at $9, $14, 
No. 2, $5.45; 32-inch, Nos. 1 and 2, mixed, and $19. Hemlock is steady at $10.50. Cedar 


$4.10. brings $9-10 and $16-17. Low 


logs are plentiful. 


Portland, Ore. 


rade shingle 


Seattle, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—Actual volume of new 
business has been much better than during 
previous years at this time. Practically all 





REDWOOD 


West Coast Woods.—Foreign demand for 





The following are the prevailing redwood divisions of the local industry are pleased os Eo a" : a ; J 

prices f.o.b. a 68%2@77 cent rate: with prices, which are either holding steady fir showed » little rte life this last week, 
sai 5. ian wl China particularly indicating increasing in- 

Bevel Siding, Y2-Inch, 3 to 16 or 3 to 20-Foot or have risen. terest. Inquiries in general were heavier 
SISSE Dry Rail.—Code list 30 is being used almost than during the preceding week. Japanese 

. Clear ch 2 altogether as the basis from which to quote. square business is reported quiet. Columbia 

4" aS peeet $20.25 * Common dimension is $1 off Code; flooring, River loggers have few logs to sell at pres- 
eReegenneeenenes: 2900 ae a ent, and some camps will resume operations 
Oe ee 26.00 24-00 22°00 as soon as the snow in the woods disappears. 
(eR ES: 29.00 27.00 The fall of snow the past several weeks has 


been quite heavy in the higher altitudes, 
although the valleys have had none so far 
this winter. 


; Mill may ship up to 10 percent 3- to 7-foot 
in Clear Heart and “A,” and up to 20% in “B.’ 


Bungalow Siding, S1S1E, 4 to 16’ or 
4 to 20-Foot 


VENETIAN BLINDS— 
Says the Prince 


Western Pine prices are holding steady, as 


h ” Be ee ee The Prince of Wales has starte ‘ashion advanced a short time ago over the Code 

— Bx8" X10” 4X6” Wx8” x10” Bx12 ae opp Wales h - da fas prices. Business is holding the increase 

“All in England that is expected to be followed noted some two weeks ago. Production is 
heart” ..$34.00 $38.00 $34.00 $35.50 $45.75 $57.75 by many British home owners—he has or- very low. 

re 32.00 36.00 32.00 33.50 43.75 55.75 d dv ti blinds f f hi : Spruce manufacturers are so well booked 

Mill may ship up to 10 pereent of 4- to 7- ane stints mes TOF ONS © mS SOn- up with orders for two or three months that 


foot lengths. they are asking better than Code prices for 
shop, it was reported here today, although 


the Code price list remains the basis for sales, 


dences, that at Fort Belvedere, Sunningdale. 


Economy Drop Siding, 3 to 16- or 3 to 20-Foot In the drawing room, where weathered pine 


‘lear 





iit a was used, the blinds will be made in 
‘" beeps etn Riakank nate $22. 25 $20.25 $18.75 weather pine; and in the bedroom, where * 
| hale ah So oleae te: ae eH eye the color scheme is in pastel shades, the Finds Prospects Good in the 
Mill may ship up to 10 percent of 3- to 7- blinds will be of a matching color. 


Sacramento Valley 


AneRDEEN, WASH., Jan. 12.—There should 
be an excellent demand for lumber from Cali- 


foot lengths. 
Special lengths in 
are $3 extra. 


above three workings 








Random Shop, Rough Dry, S18 


or S2sS, teeter 

: inch x -inch x 

6-12 dae Star aeca $34.25 i2 Se ere eek 
14 & war..... 43.25 14” & wdr. 47.25 
1% & 1%-inch x 2%-inch x 
12” Fee tinkiine wae 37.25 i aa dada Seay tap 61.00 
a eS 47.25 2" @ WEPiswe 71.00 
Specified widths, add $5. 


Wide Clear Inch Finish, “All Heart,” Rough 
or S2S Random, 8-20’ 


1x14” 1x16” 1x18” 1x20” 
$69.00 73.00 $80.00 $84.00 
Ix22-24” 1x26” 1x28” 1x30” 
$91.00 $96.00 $101.00 $113.00 
For 1%- and thicker Clear S2S add $9; 
tough, add $8. 


For S4S add $2; for rough, deduct 25 cents; 
lor specified lengths, $2. 


Finish, Rough, S28 or S4S, 
6- to 20-Foot 


6- to 16- or 


- 4” 5” 6” 8” 10” 12” 
1-inch $ $ $ $ $ 
C Ir. All-Hrt...47.50 52.75 48.50 48.50 52.25 58.50 
A” a ee ae 43.50 50.25 44.50 45.50 49.75 56.00 
_ eee 41.00 42.50 42.00 42.50 42.50 49.00 
1% & 1%-inch— 
Clr. All-Hrt....54.00 61.25 55.00 56.00 60.75 67.50 
5 2 ee 50.00 57.75 51.00 53.50 57.25 63.50 
2-inch— 
Cir, All-Hrt....54.50 61.75 55.50 56.50 61.25 67.50 
i. scsieed Sache 50.00 57.75 51.00 53.50 57.25 63.50 


ceiling, and drop siding are about $2 off; 
4-inch slash grain flooring is weak while 
vertical grain flooring is firm; boards are 
firm at the full Code price, No. 1 rough cut- 
ting is a little weak, selling at around $15. 
Mills are short on some items, as dry dimen- 
sion and vertical grain flooring, and prices 
on these are firm, though sales volume ‘is 
small. A fair volume of business is coming 
to the direct selling mills. Most of the line 
yard buying is speculative. There is a lot 
of inquiry out, especially from the railroads. 


Intercoastal.—This market is rather weak. 
Prices are $2.50 to $3 off Code. Space is 
ample. The mills are short on cutting. 


California.—Sales are slow, but prices are 
holding except along the Oregon coast. Com- 
mon and select sell about $3 below Code. Nos. 
2 and 3 common are firm at the Code, and 
some mills are asking a little more. Space 
is plentiful. 


Export.—Prices have advanced. Standard 
items that brought $9.50 are up to $10. Ad- 
vances on Chinese consignments have been 
paid, and also for clears to all markets. Ad- 
vances are as much as $1 on some items, but 
the majority are selling at 55 cents above 
previous figures. Rates to China declined 25 
to 50 cents but the sale price of lumber has 
remained the same. Large squares for Japan 


fornia during 1935, because of excellent crops 
and good prices paid for them in the Sacra- 
mento Valley district, according to Neil Cooney, 
Grays Harbor lumberman, who has just re- 
turned from a trip to California. He reported 
business as being improved in all sections that 
he visited, but said the outlook was particu- 
larly encouraging in the Sacramento Valley dis- 
trict. He visited in Arizona and later at San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and other California 
cities. 


Index of Standards Available 


The American Society for Testing Materials 
has issued an “Index to A. S. T. M. Standards 
and Tentative Standards.” Since these stand- 
ards and tentative standards number more than 
seven hundred, purchasing agents, architects 
and engineers will find the index valuable in 
locating those in which they are especially in- 
terested. The publication contains 142 pages, 
and the Index has been carefully organized for 
efficient use. Copies will be furnished without 
charge to those who ask for them. Requests 
should be sent to the Society Headquarters, 
260 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
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GEORGE B. NICHOLSON, 66, a prominent 
lumberman of Northern Ontario and member 
of Parliament, died on Jan. 1 in the Toronto 
General Hospital, after being taken ill at 
his home in Chapleau. He was born in Cra- 
paud, Prince Edward Island, and began his 
business career in 1884 in railway construc- 
tion on the Canadian Pacific Railway. In 
1891 he organized the lumber firm Austin & 
Nicholson, of which he became president. In 
1918 he formed the McNaught Lumber Co., of 
Sultan, Ont. The latter was the predecessor 
of the present Wakami Lumber Co. His com- 
panies give employment to 800 to 1,000 men. 
Mr. Nicholson was influential in establishing 
a market for Canadian lumber in Great 
Britain and also in securing shipments there 
by water, the first cargo from Georgian Bay 
going there this year. He was a member of 
the Albany Club, Toronto, and Rideau Club, 
Ottawa. He was first elected to the House of 
Commons in 1917 and had since then been 
twice defeated and twice re-elected. He was 
twice married and is survived by his widow 
and a daughter. His only son was killed in 
the Great War. 


COL. CHARLES G. BUFFUM, 69, of Louis- 
iana, Mo., died Dec. 22 at Barnes Hospital, 
St. Louis. He was prominent in the business 
and civic life of his community and State. 
He was president of the La Crosse Lumber 
Co., which operates a large number of yards 
in Missouri and Illinois; president of the 
Bank of Louisiana; chairman of the board 
of directors of the Missouri-Illinois Bridge 
Co., which owns the Champ Clark Bridge at 
Louisiana; vice president of the Nord-Buffum 
Button Co.; chairman of the board of the 
Pike County Hospital at Louisiana, and had 
numerous other business and civic connec- 
tions. He was born at Lyons, Iowa, and 
after completing his education he entered 
the lumber business with his father. His 
chief business interest was the building up 
of the LaCrosse Lumber Co. Funeral serv- 
ices were conducted by Bishop William 
Scarlett, of St. Louis, and by Rev. David 
Coombs, rector of Calvary Episcopal church, 
in Louisiana, Interment was in Riverview 
cemetery. Colonel Buffum is survived by his 
widow, two daughters and a sister. 


J. HENRY JOHANNES, 68, president and 
general manager of the Jacob Mortenson 
Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., died Jan. 2 ata 
local hospital, of a cerebral hemorrhage; he 
had suffered a stroke three hours earlier in 
the evening, as he was turning his automobile 
into the driveway of his home. At the age of 
18 he came from his native Germany to this 
country and took a job in a factory at Mer- 
rill, Wis. Four years later in an accident 
while at work he lost all the fingers of his 
left hand, and thus incapacitated for his 
usual tasks he attended Merrill High School 


for two years, and then Wausau Business 
Institute. For the next few years he worked 
as a bookkeeper for various firms and in 


1894 went to the Mortenson company in this 
capacity. In 1899 he became sales manager, 
in 1901 manager and assistant treasurer, and 
in 1912 secretary and general manager of the 
firm. Surviving are a son, R. A. Johannes, of 
Wausau, three daughters, two brothers, and 
five sisters. 


OTTO M. LACHMUND, 82, died Dec. 28 at 
Los Angeles of a heart attack. He was born 
at Booneville, Mo., Jan. 7, 1852. He entered 
the lumber business at Clinton, Iowa, in the 
early ‘80's, and in 1890 joined the firm of 
C. Lamb & Co., in that city; one of the old 
and well established firms on the Mississippi 
River. For many years he was a traveling 
salesman, and then he became manager of 
the Lamb lumber properties. For a time he 
lived in Chicago and then transferred his ac- 
tivities to the West Coast and to western 
Canada. He retired a few years ago, and 
with Mrs. Lachmund and their son Paul lived 
in Los Angeles. He was a_ thoroughly 
trained lumbermar, experienced in every part 
of the industry; a kindly and pleasant per- 
son. Mrs, Lachmund was at one time active 
in the lumber business. She owned two 
steamers that towed logs on the Mississippi. 
Mr. Lachmund is survived by his widow and 
two sons, Paul and Ralph. 





GEORGE MILLER, 71, pioneer Grays Har- 
bor logging operator, died in an Aberdeen, 
Wash., hospital Jan. 2, following a three- 
months illness. He came to the United States 
from Canada 50 years ago and during his 
long career was reputed to have made and 
lost several] fortunes. He was manager and 
operator of Western Logging Co. at the time 
of his death. He was known throughout the 
Pacific Northwest lumber industry as “Cy- 
clone” Miller. He is survived by a sister and 
by an adopted daughter, Miss Alice Miller, 
both of Seattle. 


JAMIE M. FORBES, 42, founder of Jamie 
M. Forbes Lumber Co., Chicago, died Dec. 23 
at his home in that city. Virtually all his 
life he has been engaged in the hardwood 
lumber industry. At 17 he became an in- 
spector. For 15 years he was in wholesaling. 
He then started his retail yard in Miami, Fla., 
but closed it out to represent a number of 
southern mills in the North. He is survived 
by his widow, one son and one daughter. 
Mrs. Forbes who has long aided her husband 
in the operation of his business will carry 
on the company’s work. 


ALTON H. NEWTON, 76, retired wholesale 
lumberman, died at his home in Buffalo on 


Jan. 7, after an illness of months. Born and 
educated in Newtonville, Pa., he came to 


Buffalo and entered the lumber business in 
1901. For several years he was a partner 
with Thomas F. Fisher in the Newton-Fisher 
Lumber Co. Later he conducted a wholesale 
business of his own, specializing in ties and 
piling. Until two years ago he had an office 
in Ellicott Square. Surviving are three 
daughters. 

A. L. ROUNDS, 76, a prominent lumber 
dealer of Amherst, Wis., died at his home on 
Dec. 31, after a brief attack of pneumonia. 
He followed the lumber business all his life. 
For a time he was located at Manawa; but in 
1902 he came to Amherst, purchased a retail 
yard and operated it to the time of his death. 
He was prominent in civic affairs. He is 
survived by his widow, two daughters, three 
grandchildren, one brother and one sister. 


WALTER W. O’BRIEN, 45, _ president 
O’Brien Lumber Co., Chicago, died Jan. 8 of 
streptococcus infection of the throat, follow- 
ing flu. He was vice president of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Distributing Yards’ 
Association and was widely known in the 
lumber trade. He was active for many years 
in the Chicago Hardwood Yards’ Association 
and had been its president. He is survived 
by his widow and one daughter. 


WILLIAM J. VANHORN, 67, member of the 
Summit Lumber Co., Uniontown, Pa., died 
Dec. 13 of a complication of diseases. For 
many years prior to moving to Uniontown, 
Mr. VanHorn operated an extensive lumber 
business at Everett, Pa., and in both com- 
munities he was known as an able, honest 
and likable business man. Surviving are his 
widow, a son, a daughter, two brothers and 
a sister. 


CHARLES K. JACKSON, 53, owner of the 
Jackson Lumber & Coal Co., Ashley, Ohio, 
died Dec. 27 at a hospital in Columbus where 
he had been a patient for several weeks and 
had undergone an operation. He opened his 
lumber yard in Ashley three years ago, and 
before that had for some years been a travel- 
ing salesman for wholesale lumber companies 
with headquarters in Columbus and Cleve- 
land. His widow and mother survive. 


DANIEL P. DIEHL, 57, lumberman and 
farmer of Kegg, Pa., was killed instantly 
Dec. 22 at Falklands when a tree 30 inches in 
diameter fell on him. When felled it had 
lodged in the forks of another tree, and when 
Mr. Diehl hitched a team to it it fell in an 
unexpected direction, crushing him. He is 
survived by his widow, three sons, three 
daughters, two brothers and three sisters. 


EDWIN S. GAMBLE, former president of 
the Chicago & Riverdale Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, died in Pasadena, Calif., on Jan. 9, 
aged 67. Upon incorporation of the Chicago 
& Riverdale Lumber Co. in 1897 Mr. Gamble 
was made vice president, succeeding to the 
presidency in 1901. He retained that posi- 
tion until 1928, when he retired and has since 
made his residence in Pasadena. 


GUSTAVE A. HODAPP, 68. head of the G. A. 
Hodapp & Son Lumber Co., Dayton, Ohio, died 
at his home Jan. 6, of heart disease. He had 
been identified with the construction industry 
for forty-eight years, starting as a carpenter 
and contractor. He was active in church and 
fraternal circles. Surviving are his widow; 
two sons, Albert J. and Clarence; four daugh- 
ters, two brothers and three sisters. 


MRS. NEVA C. GOODYEAR, 69, mother of 
T. S. Goodyear, supervisor of forestry for the 
State of Washington, died in a Seattle hos- 
pital Jan. 2. She became ill while visiting 
her son in Olympia, Wash., and was taken to 
Seattle for treatment. She is survived not 
only by her son but also by her husband, 
William Goodyear, Pullman, Wash., news- 
paper publisher. 


JEREMIAH F. O’HEARN, president of the 
Mt. Carmel Lumber Co., Mt. Carmel, Penn., 
died recently. He spent his entire life in the 
lumber business. He was an expert builder, 
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and the many beautiful homes and buildings 
in his city and the surrounding territory 
show his thorough knowledge of architec. 
— engineering. He is survived by his 
widow. 


EDWARD S. DRAUDT, 55, member of the 
Hamburg (N. Y.) Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Co., died on Dec. 31, after a week’s illness of 
pneumonia. For many years he was a mem. 
ber of Draudt Bros., contractors. He was a 
member of the Masons, Odd Fellows ang 
Hamburg Grange. Surviving are his widow 
one son, two stepdaughters and a stepson, ' 


MRS. KATE A. RECKHOW, wife of Adel. 
bert I, Reckhow, vice president A. G. Hauen- 
stein Lumber Co., died at the family home in 
Buffalo on Jan. 11. She is survived by a son 
Edward A. Reckhow who is a lumber sales. 
man, and by a sister and brother. Retaij 
lumbermen of the city attended the funera] 
in a body. 


FRANK W. BAIRD, for nearly forty years 
a Boston lumber wholesaler, died Jan. 5 at 
his home in West Roxbury. He was a native 
of Burlington, Vt. He is survived by his 
widow, two sons and a daughter. The busi- 
ness will be continued by a son and a daugh- 
ter; Bart W. Baird and Miss Mildred M. Baird. 


EDWARD F. CADDIN, SR., 68, died recent- 
ly at his home in McDonoghville. Funera] 
services were conducted in New Orleans. He 
was a sawmill constructor and operator. He 
constructed many of the largest sawmills in 
Louisiana, and his activities in this field took 
him into practically every southern State. 


MRS. FRED W. KIENZIE, wife of the gen- 
eral sales manager of the Oregon-Washington 
Plywood Co., died Jan. 12 at her home in 
Chicago. Besides her husband she is survived 
by her parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Shay, and 
a sister, Mrs. Elmer Parsons, all of Topeka, 
Kan. 

ROBERT GREENWOOD, 72, prominent 
lumberman and real estate operator of Ashe- 
ville, N. C., died at his home Jan. 4, from the 
effects of an accident Dec. 28, when his auto- 
mobile was struck by a train. Six nephews 
and three nieces survive. 


FRANK A. AMAN, 77, president Aman & 
Sandmann Box & Lumber Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, died Dec. 27 of a heart attack while 
playing cards with fellow members at his 
club. His widow and a son survive. 


J. C. VAN VOAST, 74, president of A. Van 
Voast & Son, Schenectady, N. Y., a business 
established by his father, died recently. He 
was a trustee of Union College, active in 
civic affairs and highly respected. He was 
a bachelor. 


A. DILLINGHAM, 83, retired lumberman of 
Indianapolis, died recently. He was formerly 
associated in the lumber business with C. C. 
Foster and Frank Fowler. He is survived 
by his widow, two sons and a daughter. 


A. C. HOLMQUIST, 60, Oakland, Nebr., sec- 
retary Holmquist Grain & Lumber Co., suf- 
fered fatal injuries when he fell down a 
flight of steps. He is survived by his widow, 
a son and a daughter. 


LOUIS J. ABRAMS, for more than twenty 
years Chicago representative of the Hyde 
Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn., died Jan. 12. 
He had many friends in the lumber trade. 


CARL OSTRANDER, 47, Pontiac, Mich., 
died Dec. 4. He lived all his life in Pontiac, 
where he conducted the Pontiac Planing Mill 
Co. 


J. ERNEST CHALMERS, 54, of the Chal- 
mers Lumber Co., Auburn, Me., died recently. 
He is survived by his widow and a daughter. 


JOHN W. COMLEY, 61, Pittsburgh, Penn., 
wholesale lumberman, died Dec. 31. He is 
survived by his widow. 


FRANK H. REILLY, 63, former wholesale 
lumberman of Buffalo, died Jan. 13 at Los 
Angeles. 





State Suspends Minimum Truck 
Rates on Lumber 


Otympia, WAsH., Jan. 12.—Temporary mini- 
mum for-hire carrier rates on lumber for dis- 
tances greater than 75 miles, placed in effect 
throughout this State several months ago, have 
been suspended by the Washington State De- 
partment of Public Works pending further 
action. The rates have been suspended mainly 
to facilitate the shipment of lumber from west- 
ern Washington mills to the Grand Coulee Dam 
project, according to E. K. Murray, director of 
the department. Whether another hearing of 
lumber rates will be held will be determined 
later, he said. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





‘THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Business Changes 


GEORGIA. Atlanta—J. W. 
Ozmer-Smith Lumber Co. 

Atlanta—Lawrence Smith Planing Mill succeeded 
py Ozmer-Smith Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Emden—Shorts & Coers: Daniel 
Coers has purchased the interest of his business 
partner, Cc. E. Short. 

Marion—Stotlar-Herrin Lumber Co. purchased by 
Kaeser Lumber Co., composed of Fred Kaeser and 
sons. 

INDIANA. Akron—Haldeman-Baum Co. 
ceeded by George Baum and Charles J. Irelan. 

LOUISIANA, Houma—Home Lumber Co. changed 
name to Home Builders Supply Co. 

MARYLAND. Oxford—A. R. Conley & Son suc- 
ceeded by Oxford Shipyards (Inc.). 

Oxford—H. G. Sinclair & Son succeeded by Ox- 
ford Shipyards (Inc.). 

MICHIGAN. Saginaw—Bressler Lumber Co., 
1420 Ames St., has changed its name to West Side 
Lumber Co, 

MISSISSIPPI. Greenwood — Vinton-Sutherland 
Lumber Co. succeeded by R. A. Vinton Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Boonville—Heying & Sons Lumber 
Co. purchased by C. J. Harris Lumber Co. and 
Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co. 

Maplewood—Missouri Lumber Co.: G. R. Gloor 
and Victor Sandrock have acquired the controlling 
interest from S. M. Willingham. The business will 
be continued under the old firm name. 

NEBRASKA. Page—J. E. Smith Lumber Co. 
changed name to Page Lumber & Hardware Store. 

NEW JERSEY. Egg Harbor City—Bloch Go- 
Cart Co. succeeded by Bloch (Inc.) 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Kelly Lamber Co. at 
1164 Broadway taken over by Joseph Schildknecht 
Sons, 1051 Irving Avenue. 

Hurleyville—F'arm Supply Corporation succeeded 
by Hurleyville Supplies Corporation. 


Ozmer succeeded by 


suc- 


OKLAHOMA. Arapaho, Clinton, Leedey and 
Sayre—W. P. Seawell Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Higginbotham—Bartlett Co., with main office in 


Dallas. Tex. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Bloch Go-Cart 
Co, succeeded by Bloch (Inc.). 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Panther Hardwood Co. 
now owned by W. D. Jemison. 

TEXAS. Waco—B & D Lumber Co. 
by B & L Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham — Scott-Heagany 
Shingle Co.: E. E. Scott sold his interest to Thomas 
Heagany. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
succeeded by Lory 


succeeded 


Charleston—F., & Sons 


Lumber Co. 


Lory 


Incorporations 


GEORGIA. Chattsworth—Ford Mountain Lum- 
ber Co.; $10,000 George E. Meier an incorporator. 
INDIANA. Indianapolis—Long-Knight Lumber 
Co.; to deal in and manufacture lumber, veneers 
and wood products. Incorporators: William W. 
Knight, Ethlyn P. Knight and Clarence A. Morgan. 
KENTUCKY. Louisville—Louisville Lumber & 
Millwork Co., 1518 South Sixth Street; $25,000. In- 


corporators: G. A. Christen, Ed Drevenstedt and 
Henry E. Brewer. 

Louisville—Southern Mill Work Co.; $12,000. In- 
corporators: R. Anderson and C. R. Lyon, Louis- 


ville, and J. T. McCarver, Shively. 

, MARYLAND. Salisbury—Eastern Shore Package 
Corporation. Incorporators: Vernon E. Ramsey, 
James M. Elliott and others. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit—Buckeye Wood-Work Cor- 


poration, 1320 Fourth St.; $10,000. Will manufac- 
— and deal in wooden products, toys and nov- 
elties. 


Detroit—Detroit Bent Wood (Inc.):; 12934 Ever- 


green Road; $10,000 


or ae RI. St. Joseph—American Burial Case 


Co. J. V. Johnson and R. A. Walker incorporators. 
NEW ‘JERSEY. Newark—New Jersey Lumber 


Co. Care of Jacob Lipman, 17 Academy St. 

NE Smith-Wellman Lumber 
Corporation. rt George S. Franklin, 
524 East 89th St., New York City; Charles P. Gold- 
berg, 3324 Rochambeau Ave., Bronx: Josephine 
Loy, 64-18 Woodbine St., Ridgewood, N. Y. 

New York City—M. & W. Sash & Door Co. 





wood- 


working. Incorporators: Jack Kay, 8762 94th St., 
Woodhaven; Milton Goldstein, 115-65 118th St., 
Ozone Park, N. Y.; A. Zuck, 8548 108th St., 


z Harry 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Wilmington — Carolina 
Handle Co.; to manufacture, buy and sell lumber, 
timber, wooden implements and merchandise of 
every kind and description. Incorporators: J. G. 
Dixon, E, G, Herring and C. C. Nelson. 

OREGON. Portland—David L. Hoggan & 
building materials; $5,000. 

Port Orford—Port Orford Separator & Manufac- 
turing Co.; sawmill and logging; $10,000. Frank 
H. Seal interested. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ca? 


Elkland—Elkland Lumber & 


Supply Co.; $15,000. Courtney B. Phillips will be 
manager. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Beaumont Casket Manufac- 
turing Co.; $20,000. W. K. Porter and W. T. Mc- 
Neil interested. 

Groesbeck—Groesbeck Lumber Co. Marvin Bell 
will be manager. 


VIRGINIA. Norfolk—W. R. Sheffield (Inc.); 
$10,000. Will manufacture, buy, sell and deal in 
timber, lumber and their products. 

Parksley—Parksley Barrel Co.; $25,000. _ Ss 
Scarborough interested 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Red Cedar Products 
‘Co.; $50,000. Incorporators: V. H. May, Cc. 
Force and Joe S. Pearson. 

Tacoma—Beard Veneer Products (Inc.); $10,000, 


Incorporators: E, E. Beard and W. E. Morris. 


WISCONSIN. Kenosha—Southside Millwork Co. 
I, J. Bear, 7317 Fourteenth Avenue, an incorporator. 


New Ventures 


COLORADO. Brighton—Counter Lumber Co. re- 
cently opened a branch yard at Sand Creek Junc- 
tion on the Brighton Highway. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Boro Wood Products 
Co., 340 Junius St.; manufacturers of kitchen 
cabinets. Mrs. Dotty (Jack) Siegel, proprietor. 

OREGON. Eugene—Myrtle-Wood Novelty Co. is 
the name under which Frank H. Seal has engaged 
in business here. 


Casualties 


NEW YORK. New York City—Clason Point Lum- 
ber & Hardware Corporation, 261-63 Sound View 


Ave., damaged by fire; loss estimated at about 
$10,000. 
SOU Elliott Lumber 





Co. planing mill and dry kilns destroyed by fire, 
with a loss of approximately $30,000. No insur- 
ance. 
TEXAS. 
circular rig, green lumber transfer 


Manning—Carter-Kelly Co. sawmill, 
and drop sorter 


buildings destroyed by fire. with loss estimated at 
$150,000. Planing mill and storage sheds were 
undamaged. Some insurance. Hope to rebuild. 
Planing mill will continue to operate. 
WASHINGTON. Raymond — Willapa Harbor 


Lumber Mills machine shop at Camp 1 destroyed 
by fire, with loss estimated at between $35,000 and 
$40.000. Rebuilding. 

CANADA. B. C., Mayo—Mayo Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
sawmill, planing mill, five homes and 2,000,000 
feet of lumber destroyed by fire, with loss esti- 
mated at between $350,000 and $400,000. Insurance 
about $506,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


MISSISSIPPI. Pascagoula—Martin Veneer Cor- 
poration has begun rebuilding burned veneer plant 
and sawmill, 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Victoria—Can- 
adian Cedar Mills (Ltd.) plans $50,000 plant here. 

ONTARIO. Kitchener—W. V. Siegner Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.) plans erection of sawmill to cost about 
$40 170 

ee: Lookout—Patricia Lumber Co. (Ltd.) plans 
erecting sawmill to cost about $35,000. 

QUEBEC. St. Jerome—Bowersville Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.) plans erection of plant at this point, to 
cost about $50,000. 











Indiana River Port Gets West 
Coast Water Shipment 


EVANSVILLE, INp., Jan. 14.—The largest ship- 
ment of lumber ever to be sent to Evansville 
by water route, has reached the Mead Johnson 
Terminal. It was an entire barge load of Doug- 
las fir from Seattle. The shipment comprised 
timbers and lumber from the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. and it was consigned to George T. 
Schultze Lumber Co., of Evansville, and S. H. 
Pawley Lumber Co., of Terre Haute and Brazil. 

The shipment by direct water route was the 
culmination of four years of effort on the part 
of J. D. Beeler, local river-rail terminal head, 
to demonstrate the practicability of Evansville 
as a distributing point for Pacific coast lumber 
in the middle west. Beeler said that Evans- 
ville’s advantage as a distributing point extends 
over an area approximately 150 miles in radius 
and includes such prominent points as Indian- 
apolis to the north and Nashville to the south. 

Seven weeks is the average time required in 
making water way shipments from the West 
Coast. 

The local lumber shipment was equal in size 
to ene train load of 25 cars. It comprises 342,- 
728 board feet. All varieties of lumber items 


make up this shipment which include finish, 


flooring, ceiling, and drop siding. Among the 
timbers are sizes up to 16 by 16 inches and 
lengths up to 50 feet. 








How to Figure Costs for Advertising | 
In Classified Department 








| Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 


Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 





Twenty-six consecutive issues.......$5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 


Count in the _ signature. 
counts as two lines. 


No display except the heading is 


Heading 


permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 


equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 














WANTED 











Salesmen 


WANTED: COMMISSION SALESMAN 


To sell Ponderosa and Idaho White Pine in terri- 

tories where we are not now represented. Give 

references, experience, and territory covered. 
Address ‘‘H. 80,’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
Calling on Retail Yards in Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre sections. Must live in territory. 

Address “J. 35,"’ care American Lumberman. 





Employees 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 


One of the biggest and oldest yards in city of 
320,000 population in Southwest is seeking a retail 
manager. Highest character, sound credit ability 
and capacity to overcome tough competition neces- 
sary. A good connection for a man heavy enough 
to handle it. Must bear rigid investigation. All 
details in first letter. 
Address “J. 32,’’ care American Lumberman. 


COMPETENT PLAN ESTIMATOR 
Able to take off, price and detail. Attractive propo- 
sition with large Mid-West organization. 
Address “J. 46,’ care American Lumberman. 











Employment 


SUCCESSFUL RET. MGR., 2 YRS. EXP. 


With two concerns in both country and city yards 
handling large volume of business, in ordinary yd. 
stock, timbers, poles, piling, builders hdwe., and 
coal; exceptional record as to credits and collec- 
tions; buying exp.;: age 43, married, good health, 
active; can furnish reference and bond, available 
on short notice. 
Address “J, 33,” 


DETAILER—BILLER—GOOD DRAFTSMAN— 


Advanced education; experienced spec. millwork, 
cabinet work, Cost Book A. grad. 
Address “J, 36,” care American Lumberman. 








care American Lumberman., 








DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 
Write an advertisement; 
reaches the people. 
LUMBERMAN, 


send it to the paper that 
AMERICAN 
Chicago, Ill. 


We can help you. 
431 S. Dearborn St., 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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WANTED  ! 





WANTED 




















WANTED E 





Employment Employment Used Machinery — 





ACCOUNTANT, CASHIER, PAYROLL 


And general office man wants permanent location. 
Experienced in mill, retail and wholesale lumber 
business. Good references. 

Address “H. 96," care American Lumberman. 





WTD. POSITION AS RETAIL YARD MANAGER 


ST Tw 





ee ee 


POSITION & INTEREST IN RETAIL YARD 
Desires connection with retail building material 
yard where can buy interest. $2000.00 cash avail- 
able now. Prefer privilege of increasing interest. 
Now employed as manager. Age 29, married, good 
health, clean record, and can give any number of 
A-1 references (including all former employers) as 





CASH FOR OLD LOG BAND SAWS AND GANGS 


$30 to $40 per ton, delivered. 
MINER HOE WORKS, Meridian, Miss. 





WTD.—SCANDINAVIAN ROUND LOG GANG SAw 
With feeding carriages; second hand. 
Address “J. 30,"" care American Lumberman, 





H hela t iti o tail yard manager to honesty, integrity, energy, ability, etc. Prefer 

ave held present position as re yar management but would consider other desirable . 

for twelve years; desire change to western states. prc nie  m . sea - WANTED—1 HAWKER NO. 2 DOWELL MACHINE 
Address “H. 98," care American Lumberman. Address “J. 42,"" care American Lumberman. In good condition. 





WTD. POSITION—GEN’L SUPT.—YARD FOREMAN 








MALE STENOGRAPHER—BOOKKEEPER— 





Address “J. 47,’’ care American Lumberman. 











Also Al hardwood and hemlock inspector; 21 yrs.’ Age 33, experienced in retail pusnber ~ ts + 
exp.; married; 37 years of age; Al ref. M. A. materials. Cost Book A student. ard worker. L t e 
GOODWILL, 320 Wolcott <Ave., Iron Mountain, Address “J. 29,"" care American Lumberman. ocomo ives an ars 
Mich. ~ PALL LLL LL LOI IS 
WANTED—POSITION AS ASST. MGR. WANTE 2” GAUGE LOCOMOTIVE 
arri 36, 5 yes y 3 ready cut. 10 ili 

POSITION WANTED Married, age 36, 5 years yd. mgr. oe eling super. | In good condition. Give full description as to make, 
20 years’ experience in retail management and ye cee F ‘kk — . - = ‘ : age, serial number, etc., together with lowest cash 
sales. Executive ability, good education, fine ref- || V'S!0". D0OKKeeper, sales desk. i 


erences, age 42. 


Address “J 26,"" care American Lumberman. 





THOROUGH RETAIL LUMBERMAN—MARRIED— 





Address “J. 40," care American Lumberman. 





SUCCESSFUL RETAIL MANAGER 


Age 39, married, desires position in good sized yard 








price. 


Address “J. 44,’ care American Lumberman. 





BUYERS AND SELLERS 


co 


* 2 or on salary and comm. (Comm. to buy interest in ot 
Complete experience from bottom to manager; | yard. Best ref. ARE BROUGHT TOGETHER bu 
Chicago or No. Ill. territory. Open for an offer "Address “J. 41," care American Lumberman. nt 
now. ae By using the classified section of the sti 
Address “H. 97." care American Lumberman. — American Lumberman. The classified ads : 
- ™ are send by woth the bupers ane sellers. th 
quic way to spose of anything you 

ot oaMtANUFACTURING LuMBerMAN | Timber and Timber Lands | *.s0'.ci 

extensive and successful experience desires im- , 
mediate connection. Willing to go any place and a I 7 Ls yng MA = re 
accept moderate compensation. Can give good ref- classified sections. is 
erences. : 
Address “Sam,"" care American Lumberman. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as 
TIMBER 5 





SAWMILL BOOKKEEPER AND ACCOUNTANT 


If you are interested in timber, either as the owner 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Age 35. 9 yrs. exp. large mills. A No. 1 ref. Good . = 
health, well educated, now studying for C. P. A. of a large or small tract, and would like to have a - 
Employed. i , & ; 

oH. 83." Pony KR. Address report from a practical lumber manufacturer of the Miscellaneous I 





WANTED YARD MANAGEMENT 





possibilities of your holdings, you can secure such 


a report at a very moderate cost. Write, giving 





CASH WAITING FOR DISTRESSED 





Town 5000-15000 pop. Ind. Ill. Ohio. Able, am- : . , Or bankrupt merchandise. Wanted windows, Ss 
bitious, fully qualified, age 34, married, A-1 refer- | location and particulars, with number of acres. I frames, doors, garage doors, shingles, all kinés ; 
ences. —<_ bonus ; F building materials. No amount too large or small. 
“ ” é st t in timber into g 
Address “H. 63," care American Lumberman. have just turned a dead investmen - Address “‘H. 93,” care American Lumberman. a 
a paying one, and the owners are greatly pleased. < 
DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? Address ‘“‘J. 34,"" care American Lumberman. ¥ 
Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that t 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





LUMBERMAN OF EXPERIENCE AND ABILITY 

Wants to operate retail lumber and building ma- 

terial yard or yards on salary and commission. 
Address “H. 60," care American Lumberman. 





FHA OFFERS OPPORTUNITY IN 1935 


For the lumber dealer who is equipped to offer his 
customers a complete building service. AVAIL- 
ABLE: a man who can give an aggressive dealer 
this service. He is thoroughly versed in all phases 
of building construction from the lumber dealer’s 
standpoint; accurate estimating, architectural serv- 





Posts and Poles 


WANTED: OSAGE ORANGE FENCE POSTS 


Missouri Lumber company wants to buy quantity 
of Bois d’arc or Osage Orange fence posts. Make 
offer. 

Add-ess “J. 25,” 





care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE . 
Retail Lumber Yards 


FOR SALE—2 GOOD COUNTRY LUMBER YARDS 

Population one thousand and two thousand. Cen- 

tral Illinois. 
Address ‘‘H. 














100," care American Lumberman. 








ice, letting of subcontracts, supervision of work, FOR SALE—WASHINGTON RETAIL LUMBER 

financing and collection. Familiar with yard and ad And Hardware Yard. Established 18 yrs in the 

office detail. Retail lumber Yards famous Yakima Valley. Handling Lumber, Fuel, 
Address “J. 38°" care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED 





WANTED TO BUY RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


Hardware, 


Address “J. 37."" care American 


Lumberman. 





Varied experience—executive ability—legal educa- | want location where owner can make his home. IAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL 
tion—knowledge Business Management——lately em- Address “H. 99," care American Lumberman. Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale de- 
ployed in connection administration Retail Lumber : : 


Code. Age 40. Will 
preferred. 
Address “J. 


go anywhere but West Coast 
28,"" American Lumberman 


SPECIAL MILLWORK 











Business Opportunities 


partment when vou want to sell something 
in the lumber industry. AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 














e * 
And wholesale sash and door man with thoreugh L b ac Dimension 
lumber and building material experience. Age 37. ADDISON, N. Y., WANTS INDUSTRIES! um er a 
- Now employed. Capable detailer, supt. estimator, No labor troubles; 100% cooperation to reputable 
cmeeponn so ability, result getting manager. concerns; factory sites available; Erie ee 
4 ress “J. 39,"" care American Lumberman. B. & O. terminal; low utility rates; coa elds 
near; all American labor. ON CYPRESS, YELLOW PINE & HARDWOODS 


COST ACCOUNTANT—ESTIMATOR 


Address INDUSTRIAL COM alee 


Let me quote your requirements. WM. A. HAM- 











99° owe a 
Expert C. B. A. Millwork Estimator. Well grounded us ore, Seas, ©. a eee eee oat, Sane ee 
Cone, SanOeNAN. Ten years’ experience in mill- WANTED—A SMALL BAND MILL CLEAR STEAMED & AIR-DRIED GUM SQUARES; 
Address “J. 31," care American Lumberman. 





AN EXPERIENCED SALES MANAGER 


Selling high grade specialty stock would like to 
make a change where his children can attend a 
good school. I am looking for an opportunity 
where ambition, enthusiasm, initiative and hard 
work will show results. I have a clean record and 
can furnish first class references. 

Address “J. 45," care American Lumberman. 


or concentration yard adjacent to abundant supply 

of soft Yellow Pine. Something in distress or re- 

cently closed down. ° 
Address “J. 27,"" American Lumberman., 


Three mills 
Will take cutting orders for 


Oak and other squares and dimension. 
cutting only squares, 
quantity lots. 

Oo. 8. ROBINSON, Box 179, 


Camden, Ark. 





HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale de- 
partment when you want to sell something 
in the lumber industry. AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











E. J. STANTON & SON 


Headquarters for fine Philippine 
Mahogany, Sugar Pine, and 
Pine. 
Los Angeles, 


Ponderosa 


2050 E. 38th St., Calif. 

















